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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


France and Italy have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that their Governments have not that 
passion for International Conferences which 
Bn Centers possesses the weaker brethren of London and 
Washington. Among “ English-speaking ”’ 
statesmen this foible has attained the dimensions of a disease, 
through their inability to make up their own minds on any 
large question of policy which they consequently seek to 
shuffle off on to a Conference which is frequently futile and 
occasionally dangerous. A striking instance of the draw- 
backs of this régime is afforded by the recent Conference on 
Naval Disarmament between the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan at Geneva, in which M. Poincaré and Signor 
Mussolini declined to participate except by “‘ observers ”’ 
or “reporters.” They hesitated to allow the security of 
their respective Navies to become pawns in the intricate 
and incomprehensible game of American politics, as they 
could not but suspect that a Republican President was 
mainly animated by a desire to “dish’’ the Democrats 
when he suddenly proposed yet another Naval Conference 
regardless of the fact that at the moment the League of 
Nations was struggling with the insoluble problem of Dis- 
armament. Great Britain and Japan would have been well 
advised to follow French and Italian example, and for one 
brief and bright moment it looked as though they would, 
but the usual timid councils prevailed in Downing Street, 
and presumably the Tokio Government felt that in Japan’s 
absence ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” decisions adverse to Japanese 
interests might be formulated. What foundation there may 
be for the suggestion that there was no confidential consul- 
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tation between the conferring Governments prior to the 
formal meeting of their delegates in the latter part of June, 
we cannot say, nor can we see that such preliminaries would 
have seriously affected the issue, if, as is widely believed, 
the practical politicians of Washington regarded the holding 
of a Conference as a substantial factor in their future election. 
eering arrangements. All we do know is that, after three 
weeks’ ceaseless conversation at Geneva, the British, the 
United States, and the Japanese Representatives were alleged 
to be as far from agreement as at the outset of their ordeal, 


As between Great Britain and the United States it is less 

a question of Cruisers, as some correspondents would have 

us believe, than of psychology—as indeed 

Psychology are most international problems, which are 

continually inflamed because all nations are bad psychologists 

in the sense that they misread one another and consequently 

form false conclusions—our Responsible Statesmen, who 
are among the world’s worst psychologists, were apt to 

explain away Germany’s egregious war blunders by the 
formula ‘‘ of course the Germans are no psychologists,” the 
inference being that personages nearer home shine in that 
respect. But the Great War was promoted by bad psy- 
chology in Downing Street, conspicuously the total inability 
to recognize the true character of Prussianized Germany— 
the Mailed Fist being dealt with as though he were a mealy 
mouthed Whig whom it was only necessary for us to cajole 
by concessions (alias allow ourselves to be blackmailed) and 
all would be well because an Anglo-German war was “ un- 
thinkable.” It is not strange that our public men of all 
parties habitually misunderstand the Germans, seeing that 
they are equally at sea over other foreigners, notably the 
French and the Italians, of whom Cabinet Ministers and 
ex-Cabinet Ministers know as much and as little as of the 
man in the moon. Their estimates are indeed as fantastic 
concerning these nations as are French and Italian judg- 
ments of our noble selves. In truth, all nations are totally 
ignorant of each other, and the more they see of one another 
the less they know of one another. The League of Nations 
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_ the will inevitably make confusion worse confounded because 


ung, 


the statesmen who congregate at Geneva labour under the 
delusion that they are getting to the root of the matter by 
forming unions of hearts with their opposite numbers abroad 
—vide the fantastic nonsense in which His Majesty’s Ministers 
indulge on British platforms about “‘ Locarno” and kindred 
matters. It is truly painful reading. 


But of all the nations our public men imagine they under- 
stand, and habitually misunderstand, the Americans stand 
i . «a, out. It is only natural that as we use the 
"same language and have not that initial 

difficulty to overcome, that we should suppose 
that we are mutually intelligible. And yet we are Greek to 
one another. No two communities are more superficially 
alike and more fundamentally dissimilar, and the whole 
tragedy of Anglo-American relations consists in the con- 
fusion created by our insistence on regarding the United 
States as a sort of Siamese Twin of Great Britain—two 
nations united in a common destiny who must perforce 
think alike on every important issue and co-operate in a 
common policy animated by common aims and aspirations, 
etc. It is we who are to blame for the manifold blunders 
into which this misconception of the real relations between 
the English-speaking nations continually misleads us. The 
Americans are simply amazed by our attitude. When they 
read the “ slosh,” not to say “ tosh,”’ which eminent English 
men permit themselves to discharge at the Pilgrims’ Dinners 
as in other Fools’ Paradises, they can only suppose that, in 
common parlance, “John Bull is pulling our leg.” And 
being absurdly sensitive, extremely suspicious and highly 
excitable, they go off at the deep end. They are readily 
persuaded by “‘ politicians on the make’”’ that we have some 
deep and dark design upon them which can only be frus- 
trated by “turning down” any and every proposition 
emanating from Downing Street. There is consequently 
bound to be trouble whenever the amiable, easy-going, 
unsuspicious Briton begins to discuss any Anglo-American 
question, Naval or otherwise, with his opposite number 
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from the United States, who either shares Mississippi pre 
judices against Great Britain or pretends to do so, and in 
any event must play up to them. Thus Mr. Hugh Gibson, 
as a man of intelligence, presumably recognizes that there 
is nothing sinister about Mr. William Bridgeman, but he is 
constrained to view him‘as a Machiavelli and he is instructed 
to seek and find some “ trap” for guileless America in any 
suggestion put forward by the British Admiralty. Hence 
the deadlock at Geneva. | 


To those who very fairly inquire “If, as the National 
Review maintains, the British Government’ deals ‘the 
. wrong way with the United States, what is 
om bo the right way?” we should answer, ‘‘ The 
right way is in the first place to have as 

few deals as possible with any Washington Government, 
and to avoid all avoidable agreements.” And for this 
reason, viz. that owing to the absence of serious domestic 
issues between American Political Parties, coupled with 
the frenzied partisanship of American Politicians and Parties, 
every external question is immediately converted into a 
battleground between “‘ Ins” and *‘ Outs” to the detriment 
of whatever foreign nation may be concerned. Great 
Britain is usually cast for the inglorious part of Whipping 
Boy, and is duly belaboured by Republicans and Democrats, 
thanks to the.readiness with which unseeing Statesmanship 
on this side of the Atlantic places our unfortunate country in 
that position, either by walking into some Conference: or 
by embarking on negotiations that are deliberately embit- 
tered in Washington for ulterior purposes. Even when 
there is agreement, as in 1921, it subsequently becomes a 
stalking-horse for a new campaign against John Bull. 
So far from courting opportunities of making political 
arrangements with U.S.A., we should realize that they are 
to be avoided like the plague, unless we wish Great Britain 
to be the perpetual bugbear of the American People. The 
fewer conferences, negotiations, and agreements we enter 
upon with any Washington Administration the less dis- 
turbed will be Anglo-American relations. We should not 
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allow the construction of indispensable British cruisers to 
become a bone of contention between Great Britain and 
U.S.A. All we need do is to say frankly to the Americans, 
“ Build whatever number of cruisers you deem necessary 
to safeguard your interests, leaving us the same liberty.” 
Ameri¢an Politicians adore quarrelling with us over such a 
phrase as “‘ parity,” which should never cross British lips 
in this connection. As they can afford to build ten cruisers 
to every one we could lay down, why attempt to impose 
futile restrictions that merely provoke them to take up 
a challenge and start every Jingo on the warpath? “ Build 
whatever ships you please’ would be our formula towards 
U.S.A. 


THE recent death of so eminent a statesman as the late 
Lord Lansdowne: served to recall public attention once 

| more to perhaps the most distinguished and 
fee on: statesmanship act of his career, viz. the sig- 
Handiwork _ 2ature of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance towards 

_ ‘the conclusion. of the. South African War. 
At that time Great Britain was completely isolated, and 
thinking Englishmen realized that isolation, however “ splen- 
did,” was no longer a matter of ‘ practical politics,’ and 
the most patriotic were the most anxious to open a new 
chapter in our Foreign Policy. Lord Lansdowne, who 
had recently become Foreign Minister vice Lord Salisbury 
(who had with difficulty been persuaded to relinquish the 
tremendous and impossible double burden of combining 
the Premiership with the Foreign Office), appreciated this, 
and when opportunity arose, with the backing of his all- 
powerful colleague, the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain), he. initiated the negotiations, of which no 
whisper reached the Press until the fait accompli of a com- 
pleted treaty could be announced. It is not generally 
known that Germany was eager to participate in the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance—despite the Kaiser’s flamboyant views 
on “the Yellow Peril”—as affording her a congenial 
opportunity of making mischief between Tokio and London, 
and playing off the Allies against Russia, and Russia against 
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them. ‘Good old Germany ”’—pre-war and post-war she 
is true to type, and wonderfully successful in bamboozling 
Britain. Fortunately at the psychological moment Teutonie 
diplomacy, after its wont, overreached itself, and the Japanese 
Government noticed a sudden cooling off in the British 
Government’s desire to include “‘ our German friends.” Mr, 
Chamberlain, for one, had had his eyes opened at about that 
time to the hostility of the Powers-that-be in Prussianized 
Germany, and Lord Salisbury had steadily resisted any 
“entanglement” with the Kaiser, whom he thoroughly 
mistrusted. Hence a Dual Alliance instead of a Triple 
Alliance, and of the many international engagements entered 
into by this country at different times none worked more 
smoothly or satisfactorily than Lord Lansdowne’s compact 
with the Marquis Ito, and it must have been a matter of 
chagrin to the English statesman when an unconscionable 
Coalition Government scrapped that alliance and jeopardized 
a priceless friendship at the Washington Conference in 
1921 for no reason that has ever been vouchsafed to the 
British public. If Mr. Bridgeman has been able at Geneva 
to restore Anglo-Japanese relations to anything approaching 
their former cordiality, he will have deserved well, not only 
of the whole Empire, but also of the civilized world. The 
abandonment of our alliance with Japan can only be 
described as a stupid mistake 


Tuts is no time for facile optimism concerning the European 
outlook. In truth Europe is an uncomfortable abode for 
most Powers great and small, and only pro- 

A Change fessional illusionists and delusionists can feel 
Wiss’ - happy about the future. In one vital respect 
| the situation is distinctly worse than it was 
on the eve of the Great War, when our peacemongers were 
positive that the Millennium was at hand. Imperial Russia 
was the faithful ally of France and the reliable friend of 
England. But Soviet Russia is the declared and deadly 
enemy of England, and so far from being the ally of France 
it is in the opposite camp, and if it has an ally among 
“ Capitalist ’ Governments it is undoubtedly that of Berlin. 
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It was highly significant that when at last the British 
Government was “gingered up” by the Daily Mail and 
Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson’s splendid “‘ Clear out 
the Reds” campaign to raid Arcos and to sever diplomatic 
relations with Moscow, Germany (the Germany of Herr 
Stresemann and Locarno ’’) instantly stepped forward as 
the Soviet’s next friend and took charge of Soviet interests 
in this country, which remain in Herr Stresemann’s custody. 
That was an eye-opener for British simpletons who had 
been prating of “a common anti-Bolshevist front, including 
Germany,” as to those sentimentalists who had persuaded 
themselves that “‘ Locarno ” opened a new chapter in Anglo- 
Franco-German relations and that Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations signified a complete change of heart by 
the Mailed Fist. The Germans are infinitely more astute 
than the Russians, and allow the latter to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for them, and it is not a pleasant thought that 
the former now controls the threads of the Soviet espionage 
system in this country as well as those of every subversive 
movement subsidized by Moscow. 


Russo-GERMAN relations are indeed the key to the European 
crisis, and we shall only be able to follow subsequent develop- 

ment by watching the working of the wire 
papeeqnes between Moscow and Berlin. That the 

Responsible Statesmen” of Soviet Russia 
and Republican Germany thoroughly understand one another 
is as clear as anything can be in international politics. 
Whilst sentimentalists and simpletons in Western Europe 
were gushing over “ Locarno,” Herr Stresemann displayed 
his contempt for the Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign Office 
by announcing the conclusion of a “ Reinsurance” Treaty 
between the Russian and German Governments on the 
Bismarckian model. This not only demonstrated the in- 
timacy of the two Powers, but completely discounted Ger- 
many’s membership of the League of Nations by pledging 
her to neutrality in the event of any quarrel between the 
League and its avowed and offensive enemies in Russia. 
Simultaneously the German Government explained that it 
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should regard itself as the representative of Russian interests 
at Geneva, while Herr Stresemann informed the German 
people that Germany’s objects in embracing the League 
were to “revise” the Peace Treaty and to recover what she 
had lost in the Great War. No one would be heard t 
suggest that there is anything criminal in the acknowledg. 
ment of these natural and healthy ambitions. If crime there 
be, it is in the blindness that prevents those who pass for 
being Statesmen elsewhere—and also in all conscience take 
themselves sufficiently seriously—in refusing to see what 
stares them in the face, and indeed hits them in the eye— 
namely, Germany’s determination, cotite que codte, with the 
aid of Soviet Russia to reverse the verdict of the stricken 
field and to regain her former ascendancy over Europe, 
Conservatives are fully alive to the pre-war hallucinations 
of Lord Haldane and other Liberal lights who conducted 
this country to the edge of the abyss thirteen years ago, 
It would be strange if they could not perceive the post-war 
hallucinations of Conservative Ministers, which are all the 
less excusable after the awful warning of Liberalism against 
the policy of “ trusting Germany.” 


NoNE were more conscious of the peril in which Lord 
Haldane’s trustfulness of the Teuton involved us in 1914 
than Conservative members of the present 


al . Cabinet. When the first Coalition was formed 
F.O. ‘i in the spring of 1915, among the few stipula- 


tions insisted on by the incoming Unionists 
was the exclusion of Lord Haldane as too heavy a handicap 
for a Government to carry that was waging war against 
a nation he had egregiously described as ‘‘ my spiritual 
home.” The Unionist demand embarrassed the then Prime 
Minister (Mr. Asquith) as a personal friend of Lord Haldane, 
all the more as it came within an ace of entailing the retire- 
ment of Sir Edward Grey, who keenly resented this objection 
to Lord Haldane and was only prevailed upon with the 
utmost difficulty to remain in office without the latter. It 
is believed that his omission from the first Coalition is the 
real explanation of Lord Haldane’s ultimate evolution into 
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a Socialist Minister, but it will be generally agreed that in 
the circumstances of the hour the Unionists were abundantly 
justified in declining to serve with a colleague who was so 
hopelessly compromised in the eyes of the public by his 
fatuous confidence in the good will and pacificism of the 
Fatherland. But no politicians who took that strong line 
are entitled to regard Herr Stresemann as Lord Haldane 
viewed Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg—jeopardizing British 
interests, hoodwinking the British public, and endangering 
our security, on the face of ‘‘ assurances” that are of as 
little value as those volunteered by agents or mouthpieces 
of the Kaiser. What would the Conservative Party have 
felt and said had a Liberal Government attempted to fob 
off the House of Commons with the answer made by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (June 29th) in reply to 
the question of Sir F. Hall concerning “‘ the importation by 
Germany from Soviet Russia of poison-gas bombs, which 
it had now been found by the German Courts had been 
taking place over a considerable period of time, constituting 
a breach of the Treaty of Versailles.” To this the Under 
Secretary could only reply: “‘I am given to understand 
that the import into Germany, in contravention of Article 
170 of the Treaty of Versailles, of arms and ammunition 
from Russia has now ceased, and all transactions in con- 
nection with such import have been liquidated.” This he 
followed up with the staggering statement in response to 
a further inquiry from Sir F. Hall: “I understand that 
these transactions took place between subordinate depart- 
ments of each of the Governments. They were not official 
transactions between Government and Government. The 
German Government has made it quite clear since that they 
disapproved of these transactions.’’ To this point has the 
“ Spirit of Locarno” brought us that “‘ our German friends ” 
import poison gas from our Russian enemies, but can evade 
responsibility by describing it as an inter-departmental 
transaction of which the Government “disapproves.” Pre- 
sumably it is still going on. Lord Haldane will have to 
look to his pre-war laurels in the matter of trustfulness. 
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Ir will be noted as not without interest by those who prefer 
to see things as they really are that although Germany ig 
: Russia’s nearest neighbour, while German 
Bolshevism as industry is based on “Capitalism” of 4 
of Export peculiarly unsentimental character, we hear 
: less of the “class war” in the Fatherland 
than elsewhere. Neither do German Pinks attempt to sub: 
ordinate the German proletariat to Russian Reds. Nor, it 
must be admitted, do the latter attempt that interference 
in German internal affairs, whether by general or special 
strikes, such as devastate Germany’s competitors, chiefly 
Great Britain. This is a curious and suggestive fact which 
seems to point to far-reaching understanding between 
politicians of all classes and of every colour in Soviet Russia 
and in Republican Germany to live and let live, and it is 
indisputable that the extreme Tory party of Germany—the 
Prussian Junkers—are keener on the Soviet alliance than 
even the German Socialists, although the Soviet régime is 
in?Junker eyes unutterably abhorrent, while Bolshevism is 
resisted to the death whenever attempted in Germany. 
Soviet Russia is, however, regarded by the Realists of Berlin 
as a valuable political asset in that it weakens and ruins 
neighbours to whom the Fatherland does not wish well. 
Like Socialism in old days, Bolshevism is regarded on the 
Spree as “an article of export ”’—Germany cannot have too 
little of it, nor her enemies too much. Both France and 
England have had tolerably stiff doses of this medicine 
which have helped to cripple them, whereas German im- 
munity from the Red peril has contributed almost as much 
to her industrial revival as her fraudulent bankruptcy. She 
is, however, playing a somewhat dangerous game in encourag- 
ing Moscow to set the world alight, as fire is liable to spread, 
and it can scarcely be to Germany’s interest for such cities 
as Vienna to be wrecked unless it be that she feels that the 
more chaos there is around her the more inclined will the 
afflicted communities be to gravitate into the German orbit, 
as the only sure escape from catastrophe. Even our Mug- 
wumps at last learnt that there is a Red peril radiating forth 
from Moscow all over the world. They have yet to learn 
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that behind Moscow stands Berlin, no less anxious than 
Moscow that calamity shall overtake civilization—outside 


Germany. 


APPREHENSION was aroused in the business world of Great 
Britain by the announcement that the Governor of the Bank 

of England was engaged on another of those 
Apprehension « sissions” to the United States which have 
so far brought little grist to British mills, however popular 
they may be in Transatlantic circles. Nor was misgiving 
allayed when it transpired that Dr. Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank of the Fatherland, Mr. Charles Rich, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of France, would join the conclave 
summoned to meet under the auspices of Mr. Benjamin 
Strong, the Governor of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. At the moment of writing this quartette have 
repaired to Washington to collogue with Mr. Crissinger, the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board of the United States. 
It was only by accident that the British public learnt what 
was in the wind, as usually the movements of Mr. Montagu 
Norman are shrouded in such impenetrable mystery that 
we only hear of them after the mischief has been wrought. 
That British interests in general, and British industry in 
particular, fare ill at such gatherings is because while the 
German, the Frenchman, or the American engaged are 
Nationalists first and last and all the time, whose single 
preoccupation is to safeguard German, French, or American 
interests, the British representative is invariably an Inter- 
nationalist of that “‘ broad-minded ” type who is so free from 
any national prejudice or predilection, that he regards the 
promotion of universal prosperity as his peculiar province 
without any partiality for any particular country. Show 
your Internationalist any policy or project that will obviously 
benefit Germany or the United States, and you are sure of 
his approval whatever may be its repercussions on England. 
He is obsessed with the formula that “ British prosperity 
depends on other countries being prosperous,” whereas no 
American or German could restrain his guffaws if you tried 
to convince him that “‘ American prosperity,” or ‘‘ German 
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prosperity,” as the case may be, depended on “ British 


prosperity.’”’” He would regard you as a lunatic or a “ leg. 
puller.” Inevitably when International Englishmen meet 
National Americans, National Germans, or National French- 
men on international business, poor old Great Britain hag 
the worst of the deal, all the more as our competitors are 
fortified by tariffs expressly designed to cripple British 


products, even supposing British financiers took any interest 
in British industries. 


THERE has been none. too much “Imperial thinking” in 
London of late years. Responsible Statesmen of all Parties — 


are either so preoccupied with Parliamentary 

vested tactics and domestic problems, or so engrossed 
Pi: in the business of the Geneva League of 
Nations, that the British Empire and all its 


manifold possibilities that fascinated men of the calibre and — 
outlook of Joseph Chamberlain have been forgotten. More: — 


over, centrifugal or separatist forces and movements have 
been positively encouraged by “the Weary Titans”’ of the 
Metropolis, who indolently persuade themselves that the 
unity of the Empire depends on the weakening of every 
Imperial tie and on “‘ propitiating’’ every hostile element. 
This hopeless, helpless attitude is mainly due to the lack 
of imagination that cannot visualize what it has never seen. 
But few of our Front Benchers have had so much as a glimpse 
of anything outside the narrow rut in which they move and 
live and have their being. For most of them the sun rises 
and sets over Whitehall, though some acknowledge the 
existence of the Midlands. We have heard an unverifiable 
rumour that our admirable Prime Minister has never been 
farther from home than a continental watering-place, and 
that his present visit to Canada is his first sight of any 
British Dominion. It may be untrue, but that it should be 
“thinkable ” is somewhat depressing, seeing that we term 
the British Cabinet “the Imperial Government,” and now- 
adays are universally agreed that the future of Great Britain 
is indissolubly bound up with the fortunes of the Greater 
Britain overseas, and vice versa—‘‘ how can they know 
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England who only England know?” We should encourage 
our Statesmen to travel, and to include in their travels the 
King’s Dominions—in fact, to take a leaf out of the book of 
the Royal Family. Mr. Stanley Baldwin is bound to be 
impressed by every hour he spends in Canada, but his sojourn 
is short and he will see only too little. The longer the 
Canadians can keep him, and the more they can show him, 
the better both for him, for them, and for us at home. It is 
a common Imperial interest for the Imperial Government to 
acquire first-hand knowledge of the British Empire, and thus 
to water their worship of the Parish Pump—the besetting 


_ sin of Parliamentarians everywhere, but a luxury Downing 


Street cannot afford to indulge in. 


WE shall all follow the tour of the British Colonial Secretary 


_ (Mr. Amery) through the British Empire with the utmost 


interest and sympathy. It is both a new 


_ An Imperial departure and a valuable precedent for the 


La holder of this office to absent himself from 
Downing Street during so many months, and we may hope 
that hereafter it will be taken as a matter of course that 
this particular Minister should be a tourist. It was high 
time for Mr. Amery to get abroad in order to see for him- 
self how the wind is blowing in various quarters. The 
Imperial outlook is none too brilliant, and but for the Royal 
Tours—of the Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess 
of York—there would have been a sad set-back since the 
war and the disruptive tendencies manifested by the Coali- 
tion Government. We are told by knowledgeable men that 
keen Americans are shrewdly watching what they deem 
to be the somewhat critical position of the Mother Country, 
vis-a-vis the Dominions, and anticipate the day when inter- 
Imperial ties will have become so attenuated that it will 
seem almost natural for the United States to step into the 
shoes of Great Britain and become the de facto head of the 
English-speaking Race. Among episodes that have im- 
pressed foreigners who would regard the dismemberment of 
the British Empire as presenting attractive possibilities to 
themselves, are in the first place the League of Nations, 
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which, ex hypothesi, tends to promote the peaceful dissolution 
of the King’s Dominions. Secondly, the disruption of the 
United Kingdom and the establishment of a focus of Inter. 
national intrigue in Dublin which cannot fail to create 
difficulties for Great Britain. Thirdly, there was the con- 
centration of last year’s Imperial Conference on the subject 
of Dominion status to the exclusion of every other matter, 
and the subsequent issue of a State paper positively inviting 
the various Dominions to go their own way. If Mr. Amery 
is able to get outside the official rut during his present 
tour, checking General Hertzog’s version of the situation in 
the sub-Continent, by independent unofficial opinion, and Mr, 
Mackenzie King’s optimism regarding Liberal achievement 
in Canada, our Colonial Secretary will come home realizing 
that we are literally at the parting of the ways, and that 
without a more positive, practical, constructive Imperial 
policy than Responsible Statesmen have pursued since the 
Great War, our ill-wishers will have more occasion than 
our well-wishers to enjoy the subsequent course of events. 


THE British Empire would be nowhere without “the golden 
link” of the Crown and the devoted activities of the Royal 

Family, which serve to counteract any fail- 
ze Ravel ings or failures of the Politicians. When this 

number appears the Prince of Wales and 
Prince George—accompanied by the Prime Minister—will 
be participating in the Canadian celebrations. Judging 
from the published programme, this threatens to be among 
the most formidable ordeals that even their Royal High- 
nesses have faced, though doubtless they will carry it off 
with the brilliant bonhomie of which they have the secret, 
and which comes from an exceptional gift of sympathy and 
understanding and a capacity for importing enjoyment into 
the most alarming functions. That their welcome in Canada 
will be worthy of the occasion goes without saying. The 
British Public have recently had the opportunity of welcom- 
ing home the Duke and Duchess of York from another tour, 
which has been the outstanding Imperial event of the year. 
It was all the more popular as it diverted our thoughts from 
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less pleasing episodes, and the reception they received at 
Portsmouth and in London on their return are eloquent of 
national gratitude for all they have done at a cost to them- 
selves appreciated throughout every home in the country. 
On July 15th they received the greetings and congratu- 
lations of the City of London which were made the occasion 
of a delightful ceremony at the Guildhall in honour of the 
“unselfish, ungrudging, and unflagging devotion you have 
shown in the service of the Empire.” The Duke made an 
admirable speech, reviewing the incidents of a voyage 
during which they “‘ had a wonderful time,” concluding with 
this stirring declaration: “‘I return a thorough optimist. 
When one has travelled over the vast extent of our Empire, 
when one has witnessed what our fathers have accomplished, 
when one has seen how the grit and creative purpose of our 
kinsmen overseas have triumphed over the most tremendous 
difficulties, it is impossible to despair of the future of the 
British race. The same qualities that carried us successfully 
through the war will, I am convinced, so long as we remain 
united as members of one family, enable us to surmount all 
difficulties that may beset us, however formidable or how- 
ever perplexing. If we all hold together we shall win 
through.” 


THE crisis in South Africa follows its appointed course. 
General Hertzog is steadily pursuing his policy of de- 
, nationalizing the British and of removin 
South Africa 1.4: Flag. His “Flag and Nationality ” Bill 
has been passed through the Assembly and rejected by the 
Senate. The next step is that, as provided by the constitu- 
tion, in a deadlock, the two houses will sit together. In 
that event the Government counts on a small majority, the 
Bill will after this be presented to the Governor-General for 
his assent unless there is a Referendum. General Hertzog 
and his colleagues have arranged that there will be this 
appeal to the electors, but it is thought by many good judges 
that the Bill would be rejected; and that if the South 
African Government is uncertain of a victory, this plan may 
be changed and that the Governor-General will be asked 
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at once for his assent, in spite of the elaborate published 
arrangements for consulting the people. In any case, the 
onus of the final decision will be on Lord Athlone, who will 
have to take as weighty a decision as ever any man had, 
He will either sign and face the awful consequences of Civil 
commotion and the disruption of the Union, or he will 
refuse to take this step unless General Hertzog’s policy is 
ratified by a General Election, which it certainly would not 
be, a General Election being much less easy to doctor than 
a Referendum. If he takes this latter course, he will have 
to face a campaign of personal calumny of the most virulent 
kind, and will be a target for half the Dutch sermon-makers 
in South Africa. The responsibility is great, and the choice 
@ very serious one. Lord Athlone is a soldier and a per 
fectly disinterested man; he may be bewildered by the false 
atmosphere surrounding politics in South Africa, but if he 
sees any step as a duty, he will take it regardless of personal 
consequences. He will want to do the right thing, but will 
he have the strength and vision to handle a position that 
would tax a man of much greater experience? He will 
have to draw inspiration from within, he will not be likely 
to get it from the British Government, whose policy, pursued 
at the Imperial Conference last autumn, shows them to be 
indifferent to the position of the British in South Africa and 


dangerously oblivious of the disruptive tendencies in other 
Dominions. 


In South Africa Lord Athlone has many friends, and he may 
find disinterested advisers among them. The Leaders of 

the Opposition contain some who will put 
ae aerieee the country before any party consideration ; 
it is hoped that he will hear all sides before taking his 
decision. The South African Government are said to 
be making preparations in their own way. They are 
believed to be importing arms and ammunition and to 
have converted the Orange Free State into an armed camp. 
Officials loyal to the Mother Country or the Union Jack are 
being dismissed in a steady stream. Whether teachers or 
engine-drivers, they are marked men, if they show the Flag 
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anywhere or attend a Flag meeting. We are not told what 
the Home Government are doing. They are the guardians 
of the great native territories, and if they hope to save them- 
selves trouble by turning their backs on the British in South 
Africa, what are they going to do about the natives, who are 
greatly disturbed at the prospect of a British débdcle ? 
There is another matter. Rhodesia and Kenya are outside 
the Union. The Englishmen in these two new and flourishing 
colonies will not remain in them when the trouble begins. 
These places are full of people who know what the Empire 
is and who have no idea of seeing it destroyed to please the 
Boers and their half-German Prime Minister. These last 
can count upon the Germans in the South-West Province, 
but on the other side are Kenya and Rhodesia. What is 
Great Britain doing ? We should very much like to know. 
The British in the Union are unarmed, but they are alive 
to the immense danger that confronts them. They have no 
Milner, no Rhodes, no Chamberlain, but they are drawing 
together, and the feeling is more intense than at any time 
since 1899. New times will bring new leaders, but they 
feel, and we in this country know, that the dice have been 
loaded against them by successive British Governments, 
In the interests of “conciliation” one vital British and 
Imperial interest after another has been surrendered, without 
achieving anything but contempt from the Boers for people 
who are so weak that they cannot hold what they have got, 
and loss of British prestige with the Natives at successive 
Boer encroachments. 


THE Boer is the Natives’ enemy. The Zulu, the Basuto, 
the Matabele alike know that the Dutch Africander would 
. ,  reimpose slavery to-morrow, if he could. He 
Le claims the right to keep the Black man for 
ever in a state of ignorance and subjection. 

The laws that have been recently passed to this effect by 
General Hertzog are a dishonour to the whole of our Empire, 
and the Native who hoped everything from Mr. Rhodes’s 
enlightened South African policy—‘ equal rights for all 
civilized men ”’—sees with gloom the reimpositions of old 
colour disabilities and the threat of the removal of votes in 

VOL, LXXXIX 52 
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Cape Colony from Natives, who have always exercised they 
privileges well. Is it likely that these great and retrograd 
steps will be taken without fighting ? If the 700,000 British 
in South Africa were got rid of, is it likely that the 
6,000,000 Natives would submit to the tyranny of the 
700,000 Dutch? The British Government cannot refuse to 
face these problems, even though the immediate trouble is g0 
largely due to their own errors of judgment. We can only 
urge upon electors the duty of pointing out to Conservative 
Members of Parliament that they were not elected to break 
up, but to hold together, the British Empire. 


Ovr readers will keenly sympathize with the poignant 
protest addressed from Cape Town to the Home Public via 
, the Morning Post by ‘‘ Four South Africans 

of British Origin” (see Morning Post, 
July 7th) on “The dangerous drift of things 

in the Dominion to-day.” We cannot affect astonishment 
that they should blame the British Government for this 
unpleasant outlook, the gravamen of their accusation being 
that “it has given, and continues to give, concessions to 
this Republican régime, and ignores the feelings of the large 
population, which includes British South Africans, natives, 
and Asiatics. These are watching events very concernedly. 
They all love Britain, and are as loyal as we four, the under- 
signed, are.” We can realize how painful was the impression 
made on all loyal South Africans by the untoward events 
of last autumn, when many persons at home, who should 
have known better, allowed themselves to be fooled by 
General Hertzog—indeed invited him to do so. This 
episode moves the signatories of the Morning Post letter 
to inquire: ‘‘ What do the people of Britain know about this 
Dominion, and what is actually going on? An oily-tongued. 
Nationalist statesman attended the Imperial Conference, 
received British hospitality, but did not open his mouth 
otherwise concerning the country. He won much favour, 
but the people of Britain did not see the other side of his 
feelings. There remains the old animosity to the British, 
who have given his people such a square deal.’ It is cer- 
tainly most galling and, moreover, it is gratuitous. There 
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was not the shade of a shadow of an excuse for our Press 
and Politicians thus prostrating themselves before an avowed 
Disruptionist, who would necessarily capitalize the obsequi- 
ousness with which he was treated in Downing Street at 
the expense of the South African British, to whom we at 
home are under special obligations if only on account of the 
manner in which we habitually let them down. Before 
embarking on his tour of the British Empire, Mr. Amery 
would be well advised to appreciate the resentment aroused 
in the sub-continent by ‘“ Hertzogism in high places.” 
Messrs. N. Derbyshire, G. Preston, F. Galloway, and S. 
Macgregor (who sign this protest) are clearly entitled to be 
heard when they tell us: ‘“‘ We four have lived in all parts 
of the country for thirty-six, forty, forty-one, and thirty- 
nine years respectively, and know what we are talking about. 
We, as well as every other English-speaking individual in 
the Colony, consider it a crying shame that England sits 
dumb and sees her flag lowered, a flag that has done so 
much for this land and been so generous, too.” Britons are 
usually inarticulate and prefer to “ grouse” in private 
rather than air their grievances. It takes a great deal and 
means a great deal when they are moved to publicity, and 
this little letter should help to open our eyes to the storm 
we have contributed to produce by our unhappy habit of 
sacrificing our own people to their, and our, enemies. 


Amonea the more interesting and important episodes of the 
past month was the State Visit to London of King Fuad 

ng F of Egypt, who received a remarkable welcome 
King Fuad from all classes of the community. We have 
no means of knowing whether his subjects were allowed to 
hear of the reception, official and unofficial, accorded to their 
Sovereign and the Prime Minister by whom he was accom- 
panied, or whether the whole affair was perverted by propa- 
gandists into an anti-British “stunt.” It was peculiarly 
gratifying to the British Government, as to the British people, 
to be allowed at last after many delays to greet a Monarch 
representing a nation for whom they entertain none but the 
friendliest feelings, and to whom they may fairly claim to 
have rendered imperishable services. Incidentally, it indi- 
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cated some relaxation of the recent tension in Cairo, wher 
a crisis had been worked up by the Extremists of the Wafd, 
partly to injure Great Britain and partly to thwart King 
Fuad’s long-contemplated project of a visit to England. I 
were, however, rash to assume any permanent improvement 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations as a result of this genial episode 
or as a consequence of any “ conversations ” between Sarwat 
Pasha and the Home Government. Not that the Anglo. 
Egyptian problem is insoluble. Far from it; but there is no 
hope of any proper solution unless and until we finally 
abandon our unhappy post-war attitude, which has simply 
served to convince the political marplots on the Nile that 
they have only to squeeze in order for us to surrender. We 
trust that Lord Lloyd has been placed where he now is to 
teach the Effendi otherwise, and that the inevitable result 
of pursuing a persistently Anglophobe policy will be the 
revocation of the Declaration of 1922 and the resumption 
of the former British Protectorate over Egypt. That 
excursion into “ self-determination ” was a flagrant blunder 
on our part which we have valid reason to retrieve, owing 
to the studied and offensive refusal of Egyptian politicians 
to acknowledge and fulfil their obligations. With such a 
community we should be scrupulously fair and correspond- 
ingly firm, and our difficulties would rapidly vanish, It is 
emphatically a case of govern or go. 


It would be untrue to say that the Politicians of any Party 
have enhanced their prestige in the eyes of the country by 

their recent handling of the constitutional 
a nade Lords problem known as “The Reform of the 

House of Lords.” This question had been 
raised in the Upper House before we last went to press 
by Lord FitzAlan (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), who moved 
a resolution (June 20th) inviting the Government, “in 
view of the long-standing declarations of Ministers that 
reform of the Second Chamber of the Legislature is of 
urgent importance,” to introduce ‘a reasonable measure 
limiting and defining membership of the House, and dealing 
with the defects which are inherent in certain of the pro- 
visions of the Parliament Act.” The Lord Chancellor 
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(Viscount Cave) intervened early in the debate with what 
was generally regarded as a carefully considered scheme, 
presumably approved of by the Cabinet, foreshadowing a 
reduction of the members of the House of Lords from the 
present preposterous figure of 741 to approximately 350. 
In addition to Peers of the Blood Royal, Bishops and Law 
Lords the new House would consist of hereditary Peers 
elected by the hereditary Peerage and others nominated by 
the Crown, the number in each case to be determined by 
Statute. Apart from the Royal Peers and the Law Lords 
(why Law Lords survive every change did not transpire), 
“every other member of the reconstituted House of Lords 
shall hold his seat for a term of years to be fixed by Statute, 
but shall be eligible for re-election.” All Peers not elected 
to the House of Lords to be qualified for election to the 
House of Commons. It was evident from the speech in 
which this project was presented to the House that as usual 
His Majesty’s Ministers imagined that ‘“‘ moderation” 
would mollify their opponents. As Lord Cave put it, “I 
am not without hope that the proposals I have outlined 
will find a measure of support in quarters which do not 
usually act with us,” quoting in this connection the following 
pronouncement of Lord Buckmaster (no longer, perhaps, a 
name to conjure with in the Liberal Party) as evidence 
“that the mind of the noble lord and our suggestions run 
very much on the same line” : 


“If you agree on the fundamental principle that the 
members of this House should be reduced, that the principle 
of hereditary representation should be retained, that the 
Speaker’s power should be subject to control, and that the 
provisions of the Parliament Act should be preserved, 
subject to this: that there should be some further safe- 
guard against some measure that would completely abolish 
either the Crown or the Second Chamber; then it appears 
to me we have got a common foundation on which we can 


work.” 


THE sequel to this episode should help to disabuse His 
Majesty’s Ministers of the delusion that by advocating 
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** Liberal” measures they will obtain Liberal support. The 
Liberal or Radical Party, like the Socialist Party, is “‘ out” 
i to destroy the present Government and to 
Precast » smash the Conservative Party. Neither Oppo- 

sition will be “dis-armed” by any “en- 
deavour to meet them half-way,” which is the panacea 
of Mugwumpery for most difficulties. These continual 
sops to Cerberus merely exasperate Conservatives, and 
lower their moral without softening the heart of Cerberus, 
Lord Cave acknowledged the peril of “ asking your Lordships 
to touch the Ark of the Constitution,” but “if there is a 
peril in moving, I believe there is a greater peril in standing 
still, and that if now that the matter is raised we act with 
courage as well as with caution, it may be that in our 
generation we may do something to avert the dangers which 
threaten us, and to restore and strengthen the fabric of the 
State.” That was the conclusion of a long and luminous 
exposition of a subject that had been before the House 
of Lords since Lord Rosebery introduced his Resolutions in 
1888. It had been thrashed out during the next thirty 
years, and the controversy crystallized in the Report of the 
Bryce Committee in 1918. There was general agreement, 
according to the Lord Chancellor, that the Parliament Act 
could not now be repealed, though its most glaring defects 
should be removed, especially the régime established by 
that Act enabling the Speaker of one of the two Houses 
“by his single and uncontrolled discretion to prevent a Bill 
from being rejected or even amended by the other House,” 
which was “indefensible and cannot be sustained.” The 
delicate task of deciding “whether a Bill is or is not a 
Money Bill . . . or is partly a Money Bill and partly not 
a Money Bill, should be determined by a Joint Standing 
Committee of the two Houses . . . composed of an equal 
number of members of each House and to choose their 
own Chairman.” Another “glaring defect” of the Parlia- 
ment Act was the capacity conferred on the House of 
Commons to destroy every other institution, including the 
House of Lords and the Crown, as well as every “safeguard” 
in that Act. Lord Cave very effectively quoted “‘ A Draft 
Programme for the next Labour Government,” in an article 
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by one of the Leaders of the Labour Party sitting on the 
Front Bench in the House of Commons, containing the 
following passage : 


“In securing itself so far as possible against political 
sabotage, delay, and harassment, the Labour Party must 
be prepared to deal with that obsolete survival, the House 
of Lords, in prompt and drastic fashion. Before taking 
office it should receive an assurance that in case of need a 
sufficient number of Peers would be created to carry a Bill 
for the abolition of the House of Lords. These would have 
to be selected from reliable sources, e.g. every hundredth 
elector of Poplar or every thousandth member of the Miners’ 
Federation. It must promise them a clause in the Bill 
abolishing titles or allowing their holders to renounce them.” 


To meet such “silly and outrageous nonsense,” which 
might conceivably become the policy of the present Opposi- 
4 tion whenever it secured a majority, “we” 
Piz gourse = (ie. the Government) “suggest that the 
provisions of the Parliament Act by which 
Bills can be passed into Law without the consent of the 
House of Lords in the course of a single Parliament shall 
not apply to any Bill which alters the constitution or the 
powers of the House of Lords, as set out in the Parliament 
Act, and in any Act that may be passed to amend it.” 
Lord Cave repeated “ those are the proposals that we would 
make for the amendment of the Parliament Act,” but they 
did not propose to deal with deadlocks between the two 
Houses or to promote any consultation of the people before 
dangerous measures become law, either by a General 
Election or the Plebiscite. As the Lord Chancellor is one 
of the most responsible and reliable of our twenty-one 
Cabinet Ministers, it is idle to suggest that he was “‘ talking 
through his hat” in adumbrating such legislation. He is 
the last man to spring a surprise on colleagues by producing 
a plan or project from his inner consciousness of which they 
had no previous cognizance. It was obviously as their 
accredited and authorized spokesman that he welcomed 
Lord Fitzalan’s motion favouring the reform of the House 
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of Lords and gave an outline of the Ministerial measure, 


Two days later, after the Peers had ample opportunity of 
digesting the policy of the Government, which received 4 
remarkably cordial reception in the Upper House, and after 
the Duke of Northumberland, as a trusted exponent of 
Conservative opinion, had made a powerful speech in support 
of it, Lord Birkenhead (Secretary of State for India) dotted 
the i’s and crossed the t’s, removing any lingering doubt 
in any mind as to the attitude of the Government by 
informing “ the noble and learned Viscount, Lord Haldane,” 
who asked ‘‘ whether it was the intention of the Government 
to carry the Bill into Law in the lifetime of the present 
Parliament ? ’’—‘‘ Of course it ts.’ The official orator con- 
cluded an impassioned oration (in the course of which he 
transfixed not a few political butterflies of the Haldane and 
Parmoor species) on the same note of breezy self-confidence. 
** We have reached the clear conclusion that we are entitled 
and bound to carry this matter forward. I am not dis- 
couraged, and I shall not be discouraged, by Parliamentary 
criticism here or elsewhere, for with no small experience of 
the feelings of this country I am satisfied that we have a 
quarrel here which we can carry to the issue and bar of 
public opinion, and I for one shall approach that appeal in 
a spirit of confidence and hope.” In the face of such a 
categorical declaration from the Government Bench it is 
not open to any semi-official apologist to suggest that an 
ignorant Cabinet was innocent of the reform advocated by 
its own members in the House of Lords, and that nothing 
more had been contemplated in Downing Street than to 
provide “‘a basis of discussion” in order to ascertain the 
prospects of general agreement on a subject on which 
agreement is out of the question. 


In truth Ministers have not distinguished themselves on 
this issue. They scuttled to cover like so many rabbits 
The Liberal directly they thought they heard a shot. 


Sittes Conservatives can all the more readily admit 

so much as the Liberal Party’s performance 
was yet more pitiable. Messrs. Lloyd George & Co. are so 
famished for office, and are so conscious of their inability to 
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get there, except as the “dittos” of the Socialists, that they 
ape the latter on three questions out of four. On the 
Reform of the House of Lords, which was once in the fore- 
front of the Liberal Agenda, leading Liberals have simply 
eaten their words at the bidding of Labour, which is averse 
to any reform calculated to obstruct their subversive pro- 
gramme. An hereditary House of Lords as emasculated by 
the Parliament Act is absolutely ideal from the Revolu- 
tionary standpoint, because it is both vulnerable to attack 
and incapable of self-defence, whenever the hour is ripe for 
abolishing the Constitution in favour of Soviet Government. 
That our Pinks and Reds should resent and denounce Lord 
Cave’s proposal was only to be expected. That Mr. Lloyd 
George should seek to curry favour with Pinks and Reds in 
the interests of a future Radical-Socialist Coalition by playing 
the congenial réle of demagogue was equally inevitable. But 
that ‘Responsible Statesmen”’ of the calibre, temperament, 
and outlook of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith and the 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, the authors of the Preamble 
of the Parliament Bill—which unlike Mr. Lloyd George they 
have never attempted to repudiate—should likewise join 
in the hue and cry with the Welsh Wizard and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and pin their Party down to championship of 
an unreformed hereditary Second Chamber would be a 
source of surprise if anything could astonish in this amazing 
age. We can all pick holes in any scheme of constitutional 
reform that the wit of man could devise, and Lord Cave’s 


‘outline being human no doubt errs. But it would be 


interesting to know what Lord Oxford and Asquith and 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon have in their minds as an 
adequate fulfilment of the specific obligation set forth in 
their famous Preamble. 


Ir was seventeen years ago that, as Leader of the Liberal 


_Party and Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, in unfolding the 


Rabbi Government’s programme in the House of 
” Commons (March 29, 1910), declared : 


“TI do not put forward this Resolution which we shall 
submit to the House as a final or as an adequate solution 
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of the problem. ... The problem, therefore, will still 
remain a problem calling for complete settlement, and in 
our opinion that settlement does not brook delay.” 


Lord Fitzalan, in the recent debate in the House of Lords, 
appositely reminded his audience of this declaration as 
of the less-known but more positive pledge given by the 
head of the Asquith Government in the following year 
(April 3, 1911). 


“The Government regard themselves not only as bound 
in honour but by the strict letter of their pledges, and by 
the actual terms of the Bill itself, to give effect to the 
Preamble as and when the proper time arrives.” 


Under the circumstances, had the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith considered his own reputation, he would either have 
reserved his condemnation of the Cave plan, or would have 
improved the occasion by producing an alternative in dis- 
charge of an undertaking equally binding and specific. On the 
contrary, the retired or deposed Leader of the Liberal Party 
could not resist fulminating against the Government measure 
as an infringement of his sacrosanct Parliament Act, while 
Viscount Grey actually joined Mr. Lloyd George in a 
ridiculous demonstration at the National Liberal Club. 
But they were by no means the only politicians who made 
themselves absurd in this business. When reproached with 
their resemblance to “rabbits” His Majesty’s Ministers 
might fairly reply, “If we act like rabbits it is because we 
represent rabbits, and are dependent for our official existence 
on the support of a rabbit warren at Westminster.” That 
there is force in this comment may be gathered from the 
panic that stampeded a considerable proportion of the 
Ministerial rank and file in the House of Commons within 
a few hours of the debate in the House of Lords which 
disclosed no less than 212 Peers favourable to Reform. 


NaTURALLY the Y.M.C.A. section of the Conservative Party 
were to the fore in this as in every Defeatist operation, 

but the stampede was swollen by a large 
The Y.M.C.A. accretion of Mugwumps who demonstrated 


a fact of which we have long been aware and have vainly 
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tried to impress on the Powers-that-be, viz. that opposition 
to the Reform of the House of Lords is by no means con- 
fined to the Radical and Socialist Parties in “ another place.” 
It pervades the entire House of Commons and is, indeed, a 
matter of parliamentary amour propre. Conservative M.P.s 
are no less jealous of any increase of authority or the 
strengthening of the personnel of the House of Lords than 
their Radical or Socialist colleagues. They dread the 
raising of this issue less it eventuate in the constitution of 
an effective Second Chamber that would or might take the 
shine out of the House of Commons. They are constrained 
for the sake of appearances to trump up various pretexts 
for regretting the “ precipitancy ”’ of Ministerial proceedings. 
They make a show of wishing to be “ consulted” before 
the Government is committed to any particular policy. 
But we shall make no mistake in assuming that the House 
as a whole (Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, and Conservatives) 
is hostile to any disturbance of the present relations between 
itself and the Lords in the same way that any other top- 
dog is averse to revising his relations with any other bottom- 
dog. The House of Lords will never retrieve a semblance 
of the position that was wantonly sacrificed in 1911 when 
the Diehards representing the old Aristocracy of England 
were deserted by the Mushroom Peers, who were so terrified 
at the thought of cheapening their titles by an influx of 
outsiders that they capitulated to the Asquith bluff of a 
wholesale creation of Peers that never could have materialized. 
Just as Kerensky paved the way for Bolshevism in Russia— 
just as cowardice always paves the way for crime—so the 
Faint Hearts of 1911 paved the way for revolutionary 
government at some future date, and whenever the crisis 
comes our emasculated House of Lords will be, in vulgar 
parlance, “as much use as a sick headache.” 


“THE end is easily foretold’’—to quote the Gondoliers. 
With the Radicals and Socialists on the war-path and the 
Pry Conservatives distracted and divided, Min- 
Foretold ” isters decided that they had no option but 

“to pipe down.” This took the orthodox 
form of a speech by the Head of the Government on the 
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lines: ‘‘ What is all this fuss about, as nothing was farther 
from the Ministerial mind than to convey the idea that it 
had settled convictions or positive intentions concerning the 
House of Lords.” By this time the controversy had been 
raging for some weeks among Politicians—the great public 
remaining comparatively calm, not realizing that anything 
was in the wind of moment to themselves. House of Lords 
Reform is admittedly not a topic that arouses angry passions 
either in the breast of the man in the street or of his spouse, 
however much it may convulse Westminster. Some surprise 
was, however, expressed in many quarters at the somewhat 
suspicious transformation of Mr. Lloyd George from this 
violent hostility to “‘ the hereditary enemies of the people ” 
of Limehouse days into an equally passionate resentment of 
any attempt to reform that abuse. This volte face was not 
unnaturally debited to his discovery of the gold-mine at the 
disposal of any Party Leader who understands the delicate 
art of marketing hereditary honours. Everybody can appre- 
ciate the ex-Prime Minister’s alarm and horror at any pro- 
posal calculated to diminish the sources of those fabulous 
funds with which he is able to buy up political parties with a 
view to subsequently selling them to the best advantage. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald exploited the occasion to remind 
his followers in Parliament that he is still their Leader, with 
which object he proposed a grotesque motion condemning 
the Government for proposing a scheme ‘“ which gerry- 
manders the Constitution,” ‘deprives the House of Com- 
mons of that control over finance which it has possessed for 
generations,” “‘entrenches the House of Lords on a here- 
ditary basis more firmly against the people’s will than for 
centuries past, and, in defiance of every precedent of modern 
times, robs the electors of power to deal with the House of 
Lords,” etc. This the Leader of the Opposition enforced 
in an equally preposterous speech (July 6th) describing Lord 
Cave’s modest effort as making the Lords “ more powerful 
politically than the King and more powerful politically than 
the Commons.” That is all that Ministers gained by leaving 
the Parliament Act intact in order to “ conciliate” their 
opponents. The ensuing debate was mainly a Front Bench 
affair which lost its point from the moment the Prime Minister 
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closed an interesting review of the whole question (in the 
course of which he dealt faithfully with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
tergiversations) by the intimation that Ministers had merely 
offered their view “for criticism and for ventilation, both 
here and in the country,” and would be guided “ in framing 
legislation by due consideration of that criticism and the 
results of that ventilation.” This conveyed the idea that 
for one reason or another we are unlikely to hear much more 
of Constitutional Reform during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. 


SrtncE the debates in Parliament there has been an influential 
effort by Peers supporting the reform of their House to keep 

the question alive and to encourage the 
ae Government to persist along the trail blazed 
Standpoint by Lords Cave and Birkenhead. It took the 

form of a joint letter to the Press signed by 
the Dukes of Buccleuch and Northumberland, Lords Fitzalan, 
Kintore, Midleton, Selborne, Sumner, and Younger of 
Leckie. They explained that their object in initiating the 
discussion in the House of Lords was to show the readi- 
ness of the Peers “in the interests of the country to accept 
the limitation of their hereditary rights,” as being “an 
essential preliminary to any change in the constitution of 
the House of Lords.’”? Two hundred and twelve Peers, a 
majority of nearly four to one of those voting, had agreed 
to this “ disinterested act of self-sacrifice.’ The Govern- 
ment had met their move by producing a scheme which 
had unfortunately been interpreted in the Commons and 
the Press as signifying that “a great majority of the new 
House would be hereditary Peers, that the twenty-six 
Bishops would all be retained, that the nominated Peers 
might all be appointed by the present Government in 
such political proportions as they thought proper, and 
that the new House would somehow be _ irrevocably 
fortified against alteration, whatever the expression of 
the popular will might be.” The Reformers’ intention 
had been “wholly different,” namely, to constitute a 
House in which the hereditary element should not exceed 
one-half, while the additional Lords of Parliament 
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should be appointed for fixed periods from outside, whether by nomination or 
indirect election, so as to represent in the Upper House the state of parties in 
the country at the time of their appointment, a procedure which in itself would 
producé a great change in the present balance of parties. Beyond this, we desired 
that seats for, say, thirty “‘ Lords of Parliament ’”’ should be at the disposal of 
an incoming Prime Minister, for the purpose of filling Ministerial posts and of 
supporting measures in the House of Lords,so that the decision of the country 
might be reflected immediately in the Second Chamber. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and his co-signatories frankly 
recognized that “neither as to its composition nor its 
legislative action’? can the Second Chamber “resist the 
considered decision of the people.” There had been much 
misunderstanding of the Reformers’ position as of the 
proposals of the Government, which critics had been content 
to ridicule and denounce “without grappling with the 
anomalies and dangers of the present situation.” These 
critics seemed to think that “‘so long as the House of Lords 
consents to efface itself, it may be permitted, by dragging on 
an inglorious existence, to obliterate the traditions of the 
past. We regret that we cannot accept this réle.” Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Council of the National 
Union, “the most representative of Conservative bodies,” 
had “rejected the advice of the dissentient Conservative 
M.P.s by a large majority.” This letter ended with an 
appeal to “all Conservatives who did not wish to hand 
over Second Chamber Reform to Socialist hands to loose 
no time in letting their Members in the Cabinet know their 
views ”’ so that something effective may be done to strengthen 
what has been described as “ the weakest Second Chamber 
in the world.” 


WE feel sure that the overwhelming majority of our readers 
at home and abroad agree with the views of the Reformers, 

and are keenly disappointed that decade 
yawe al succeeds decade without anything being done 
Failed to remedy a state of things that can only 

bring grist to Socialist and Radical mills. 
But there is an old saying that God helps those who help 
themselves, and it has long seemed to many of us that 
the Peers have been singularly helpless in protecting their 
House from scandal and encroachment by professional 
politicians. This feebleness has seriously compromised it 
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in the eyes of the country, converting many who would be 
stout and determined defenders of the Upper House into 
lukewarm and indifferent adherents. The scandal has con- 
sisted in the manner in which peerages have been shamelessly 
bought by, and sold to, undesirable persons in the interests 
of secret, unaudited Party Funds, frequently resulting in 
the accession to the ranks of our hereditary legislators of 
those who had absolutely nothing to recommend them, 
either as regards Public service, character, dignity, deport- 
ment, manners, or even appearance. Mr. Lloyd George did 
not invent the odious practice which he has found so 
prodigiously profitable. It was already in existence. It 
was the handiwork of pre-eminently respectable Liberals 
and Whigs as of equally respectable Conservatives, and 
anyone in either of those Parties who questioned it was 
forthwith written off as “a crank.” It was, indeed, the 
corner-stone of Party Politics and the main source of Party 
Funds, but a tabooed topic in Parliament and the Press, 
and Party Leaders, whenever tackled, affected complete 
ignorance of the subject. The House of Lords should 
obviously, as a self-respecting body of English gentlemen, 
have protected itself and the nation, as well as the Sovereign, 
from the humiliation of this traffic in the King’s honours. 
But with that lack of moral courage, which is the bad side 
of our splendid public-school! system, Peers preferred to 
look the other way while all this dirty work went on, and 
allowed anyone to join their House who had paid sufficiently 


high for his footing. 


Wuart effect do they imagine is made on the decent British 
public by the unchallenged announcement that Mr. Lloyd 

George (who pleaded poverty and prided 
hes sansa for himself on his poverty during the Marconi 

scandal) is nowadays able to draw cheques 
for £150,000 besides paying an annual subsidy of £30,000 
to the Liberal Organization, and leaving, we may be sure, 
ample reserves at his own disposal for contingencies and 
catastrophes ? Why has the House of Lords winked at 
the flagrant sale of its seats long after rotten boroughs were 
abolished by the House of Commons? Echo answers why— 
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it is the only answer we shall ever get. In yet anothe 
respect the House of Lords has been feeble to the last 
degree. It habitually submits to any treatment by any 
so-called ‘‘ Conservative ’? Government, however intolerable, 
It opens its mouth and shuts its eyes and swallows any 
medicine administered by members of the Carlton Club, 
however Radical or Socialist that dose may be. It ceases 
to be a Revising Chamber the moment a Conservative 
Government comes into office. It allows any amount of 
legislation to be pitchforked at its head during the closing 
days of a Session, so long as such measure bears the right 
Party hall-mark, without so much as attempting to ascer 
tain their contents or to consider their consequences. When 
Lord Carson protested against this indignity last year, 
and implored their Lordships to institute the vital reform 
of compelling the Government of the day to take the 
Second Chamber seriously, noble Lords merely looked down 
their noses and were pained and grieved that they should 
be asked to investigate ‘“‘ Conservative” legislation. The 
Reformers should be able to understand the feelings aroused 
elsewhere by the manner in which the House of Lords 
plays into the hands of its enemies by “ taking every Bill 
as read whenever its own side is in Downing Street. The 
present Government has developed incontinence in the 
matter of legislation that is positively alarming. If the 
Reformers could induce the House of Lords to overhaul 
some of these Bills and perhaps reject one or two, they would 
strike a useful blow for their cause, while the spectacle of 
the Peers remaining in London in August in order to dis- 
charge their appointed functions would put a stopper on 
much of the claptrap with which they are assailed. 


THat the Baldwin Cabinet urgently needs reconstruction 
has long been apparent to everybody except those Ministers 
who dread an operation that threatens their 
own position. It was unwieldy at birth, and 
its increasing inability to arrive at any positive conclusion 
or to adopt any constructive policy is inherent in its size. 
For this the Prime Minister is primarily responsible, and 
however magnanimous the motive that inspired him to let 
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bygones be bygones, to ignore the intrigues of which he had 
been the object, and to embrace ex-Coalitioners, this well- 
meant experiment has been disastrous to the Conservative 
Party, as to every cause and every principle for which 
it stands. So much so that intelligent Conservatives are 
beginning to ask themselves whether it is only in Opposition 
that Conservatism properly functions? Then its Leaders 
are constrained by circumstances to express Conservative 
convictions and to advocate patriotic policies as against a 
Radical or Socialist Government. Whereas the moment 
they cross the floor of the House of Commons and exchange 
the Opposition for the Treasury Bench, Conservative states- 
manship ceases to be Conservative, and in pursuance of the 
line of least resistance plays up to the Radical and Socialist 
Parties. Nothing could be more divergent than our Party’s 
conception of public affairs as of public duties when it swept 
into power on the Zinovieff letter at the close of 1924 and 
the feeble, hesitating ‘‘ Yes-No”’ attitude it has adopted 
ever since. There is clearly something wrong with the 
personnel of this huge amorphous Cabinet of twenty-one, 
which is at least twice the size it should be for the efficient 
government of the country, and unless its Chief reduces it 
to more manageable and homogeneous proportions, we may 
find ourselves involved in such a catastrophe as overtook 
another Ministry of Wobblers twenty-one years ago. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s predecessors drifted to their doom in 1906 
through cultivating “ unsettled convictions” on too many 
issues. There is still time to save the present situation, pro- 
vided the nettle be firmly grasped ; but of this there are few signs. 


THE average Member of Parliament so speedily loses touch 
of the public opinion that placed him where he is that it is 
a unusual for the views of the Man in the Street 
wy eee to be expressed by Parliamentarians, who are 

apt to become a close corporation and to 
lecture the rest of the world from the superior standpoint 
of “the House,” except, of course, when they need our 
votes and are prepared to say anything which they conceive 
to be popular. Conservative M.P.s would therefore be well 
advised to take note of an article which one of their number 
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(Mr. Esmond Harmsworth) recently contributed to th 
Weekly Dispatch (July 10th), entitled ‘“‘ Government by Se. 
Saw.” It contains food for serious reflection, and effectively 
embodies the sentiments of “ live’ Conservatives in th 
Constituencies who are alarmed at the symptoms of infantil 
paralysis in our less than three-year-old Government. Th 
writer appositely recalls Mr. Lloyd George’s dictum that 
“you cannot run a war with a Sanhedrin,” and inquire 
“are not these words equally true of the vital economic 
struggles of peace-time?” A huge Cabinet of twenty-one 
inevitably splits into conflicting factions, and the whok 
Government sways from side to side—at one moment unde 
the pressure of its Conservative elements, at another of the 
“more Socialist-minded section.” There is, consequently, 
a total lack of consistency, coherence, and policy, and no one 
can say to-day what Ministers are likely to do or to abstain 
from doing to-morrow. This uncertainty and absence of 
aim places us at a decided disadvantage vis-d-vis our chief 
opponents, the Socialists, who however deficient in personnel 
are at least positive in theory and definite as to direction, 
As Mr. Harmsworth puts it: 


Socialists have sought not merely to present themselves as an alternative 
Government, but as instruments of an alternative theory of economic existence, 
Out of the suffrages of the masses in whom they have inculcated these erroneous 
views they have attempted to become a great political force. Misled as the 
Socialists have been, they at least have kept a clear goal before them, which 
explains any success which they have had. 


On the other hand: 


The Conservative Party has cleverer men and better administrators ; it can 
provide a far sounder Government; but, unless it sets itself to educate the 
country and give a lead with a definite economic policy, it will fail to make 
plain to the working-man the real solution of his embarrassments, and in his 
despair he will turn to the Socialist manna. 


Whereas in the United States 


the Republican Party has succeeded in educating that great democracy into 
the belief that the well-being of the country, both for employer and employed, 
depends upon business prosperity, 

Conservative orators in this country are reduced to citing 
American prosperity without indicating any intention of 
following the Republican lead or suggesting any policy 
calculated to promote British prosperity. It is all the more 
disheartening after the triumph of the last General Election, 
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THE perpetual wobbling, as Mr. Harmsworth insists, is due 
to the composition of the Cabinet representing different and 
Perpetual divergent sections of the Conservative Party. 

Wobbling The first believes that the people must help themselves 


and that the business of the Government is to spare the resources of the 
country. The other section believes in a sentimental policy of subsidies to all 


and sundry. 

It is, therefore, a constant dog-fight between those who wish 
to create more employment and those who prefer the régime 
of doles. ‘‘ The Government responds first to one section and 
then to another, with the result that we Conservatives never 
know where we are.” The oscillations of a colossal Cabinet 
are reflected in their chequered record of legislative activity. 


In their first Budget the Government gave pensions to widows and orphans, 
reduced the age for old-age pensions, and passed other measures which are 
costing the country countless millions; thus the sentimentalists have been 
encouraged and the industrialists, out of whose businesses the money is to 
come, have been dismayed. 

Continually we have the Chancellor of the Exchequer more occupied in 

finding new methods of raising taxation than in cutting down expenditure. 
In our last Budget we were promised the abolition of three Ministries. Now it 
appears that two of them are to be reprieved. While we are still gasping at 
this volte-face Mr. Churchill proceeds further to shear business by a medieval 
inquisition into company reserves. 
Then we have a straightforward and generally popular measure 
such as the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill side by 
side with a stream of minor measures of a more or less 
Socialist hue. One day a Statesmanlike scheme of House 
of Lords Reform is put forward only to be discarded at 
“the first blast of criticism.” None of these things are, 
however, real antidotes to Socialism any more than Coal 
Subsidies, superfluous Ministries, or “‘ Votes for Flappers.” 


The real antidote to Socialism is the ruthless cutting down of national and 
local expenditure and a genuine revival of industry. 


What is wanted is a lifting from the bottom and not, as Socialists desire, 
a levelling from the top. How would it benefit the working-man in the East 
End if Grosvenor Square were turned into slum tenements ? The problem of 
a sane Conservative Government is to raise the conditions of those at the 
bottom, and not to reduce the level of all other sections. 

g And this, I submit, is to be done by a Conservative Government that knows 
f ‘its own mind and is determined to give British industry a chance by relief of 
taxation, refusing to be lured into trying every panacea advocated by the Sob, 
or Y.M.C.A. section of our party. 


, Speaking as a Member of Parliament, Mr. Harmsworth fully 
, appreciates the Government’s difficulties, for which allow- 
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ance must be made, but he pertinently inquires whether 
any Minister is looking ahead and thinking out and working 
out any “definite line of policy.” As to the opinion g 
opinions of our Party in Parliament we know little, but the 
great majority of Conservatives outside cordially agree with 
the concluding passage of this excellent article on “‘ Govern. 
ment by See-Saw,” and are only amazed that men of the 
intelligence of Ministers should be apparently unable to 
perceive what is so obvious to others. 


My belief is that the most important problem for the Government to tackle 
the moment they entered office was the economic one. With five years before 
them they should have said to industry: ‘‘ We are here, with your help, to 
re-establish the prosperity of the country. It is you, and you alone, that will 
enable the country to pay for the Great War. We give you five years of stability, 
Your job is to cut down costs in your business, modernize your machinery, 
and cut your prices. Our job is remorselessly to reduce expenditure, prevent 
—by legislation, if necessary—the constant rise in the rates of the country, and 
educate the people to look for their future welfare, not to pensions and doles, 


but to work for all, ensured by a stimulated industry well able to absorb the 
country’s workers.” 


Even now, I submit, it is not too late to take the right turning. Let the 
Government have a more compact executive that will not be at the mercy of 
every contrary current; let it abandon the constant temptation to be more 
Socialistic in legislation than the Socialists, and, above all, let the Government, 


by the exercise of the severest economy, give the industry of the country a fair 
chance to make good. 


CONSERVATIVES are constantly taunted in debate from the 
Treasury Bench, especially by the spokesmen of the Treasury, 
‘ with their inability to indicate the economies 
Enonibing the for which they clamour in the void. They 
are challenged “to construct as well as 

criticize.’ But whenever they respond to this invitation 
they are simply snubbed and told to mind their own business, 
leaving Ministers to propose whatever Estimates they please. 
Another Economy movement in the House of Commons is 
believed to have come to grief, at which we are not in the 
least surprised, as we realized the moment its members were 
colloguing with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
entangling themselves in arguments with the Departments, 
that nothing effective could come of their efforts. The 
bureaucracy are “ out” to spend the maximum amount they 
can extract from the pockets of the taxpayer—the more a 
Department spends the happier it is and the more important 
its personnel is in the hierarchic scale. There is no will to 
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save public money in Whitehall, but on the contrary a 
passion for expenditure. The business of Ministers is mainly 
to defend their Departments against ‘‘ cheeseparing,” and 
their capacity and prestige are measured by their success 
in that respect. For any Parliamentary Committee to go 
hat in hand to any Cabinet Minister with a view of per- 
suading him to curtail extravagance is like inviting an ogre 
to give up his appetite. It is a pure waste of time. National 
expenditure is not meant to be reduced but only to be 
augmented, and if our readers will consult the latest work 
of reference they will find that although the present Govern- 
ment came into power partly on a cry of economy and 
specifically pledged to retrench, national expenditure has 
substantially risen during the last three years. It could 
easily be reduced by a £100,000,000 by two courageous 
strokes of the pen, but unhappily the pen and the courage 
are both lacking. The suspension of all Sinking Funds 
during the next five years would relieve the British tax- 
payer to the tune of £65,000,000 per annum—another 
£35,000,000 could be transferred from British trade to 
foreign trade by imposing a small toll on our Home Market. 
This would be a popular as well as a sound policy, and if 
coupled with a more rational currency system would go far 
to get us out of the present Slough of Despond. There is 
no chance of either these or any other helpful measures 
being undertaken by Cabinets of twenty-one or by any 
alternative combinations on the horizon. 


THE popular demand for economy is only used by the Powers- 
that-Be as an excuse for obstructing useful reforms, which 
RS.VP the country is told “we cannot afford.” It 

—" is lack of money that alone prevents the 
willing horse in Whitehall from moving as he would wish, 
etc. That being so, it would be interesting to know why 
a very striking economy that is well within Ministerial 
eapacities is not made? Can it be, as already suggested, 
that our pseudo-economists are not so economic as they 
would like us to believe 2? What has lately set us wondering 
is the unaccountable delay in translating the Recommenda- 
tions of the Blanesburgh Report on Unemployment Insurance 
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into a Bill. The economy effected would be eventually 
£2,000,000 a year to the Exchequer, and would bring instant 
relief to Employer and Employed.. We pretend to no 
inside knowledge of the minds of Mandarins, but The Times 
is usually well informed and is evidently aware of some diffi- 
culty our “‘ economists” are making over aneconomy. In an 
admirable leading article entitled “‘ A Problem outside Parties,” 
on June 2nd our contemporary called attention to the 
dangers of altering the agreed basis of the Blanesburgh Report. 


It is to be hoped that there is no foundation for the prediction that the 
Bill based upon the Blanesburgh Report which has been prepared by the 
Government will be found to differ in certain material respects from the con- 
clusions unanimously reached by the Committee. Useful and sound as the 
recommendations are in themselves, their most valuable feature was their 
unanimity. The problem of unemployment has unquestionably and perpetually 
been aggravated in the past by the fact that it has been the sport of politics. 
There is no dispute about the danger to democracy which is implicit in rival 
appeals to the waifs and strays of an industrial civilization, and both the State 
and the unemployed themselves are bound to suffer from the importation of 
party feeling into the problem of unemployment insurance. That is the 
importance of the public endorsement by the three representatives of Labour— 
Miss Bondfield, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Hodges—of a scheme which would restore 
the financial orthodoxy of the Insurance Fund, apportion benefits, so far as 
possible, in proportion to need, and distribute the burden upon industry more 
equitably. They have had a hard but so far a successful struggle to justify their 
signature to the members of their party. As was to be expected, their action 
was hotly challenged last April at the Conference of trade union executives and 
Labour Party representatives by Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Cook, who detected 
the fact that it was contradictory to the dogmas of the class war; but it 
received the approval of the Conference, subject to some reservations of detail 
by a majority of over two to one. 


After detailing the reasons for adhering exactly to the 
Report, The Times adds : 


For all these reasons the possibility of a short-sighted variation of the 
Committee’s proposals is alarming. It might even involve resentment at the 
Bill on the part not only of the Socialists, but of other members of the Com- 
mittee, who would feel that an essential feature of their intentions had been 
defaced. Their whole scheme requires that equal contributions should be 
made by the State, the employers and the employed, both for the extinction 
of the present indebtedness and for the establishment of the normal revenue 
of the fund. It has been objected that this scheme would proportionately 
increase the burden on the State, but this is surely a most misleading half- 
truth. According to the actuarial calculations the special period during which 
the existing debt is to be wiped off will last just over three years. During 
that time the actual contribution of the State per insured person will be exactly 
the same as at present, but in total £800,000 per annum less than the 
Treasury was called upon to pay during the last financial year. Once the fund 
is out of debt, then all contributions will come down automatically, and the 
State will have to pay £2,000,000 per annum less to the fund than during the 
special period. 
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Only a full acceptance of the principle of equality of contri- 


bution 

will adequately safeguard employers and employed against one-sided increases 
in their contributions in the unhappy event of a recurrence of the deficit. It 
has been done before, and a similar temptation to a harassed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would always be irresistible. 


Moreover, says The Times : 

Equality of contribution would sensibly promote the necessarily strict 
administration of the scheme. The relief to industry, as to the State, might 
be discounted in large measure by other factors, because real relief to either 
can only come from a decrease in unemployment itself. But at least the 
machinery of unemployment insurance would have been repaired, refuelled, and 
restarted, required to do only its proper work, and safeguarded against either 
political or financial sabotage. 

We end this note as we began, with an interrogation, and 
we should like an answer to our question. Who is it that 
dislikes the idea of saving £2,000,000 of public money per 


annum? Can it be the Treasury ? 


| Ir is idle to abuse the Daily Mail for endeavouring to open 
' the eyes of our towns to the value of a flourishing country- 


side in the national economy and to the 
fli danger of allowing British Agriculture to go 

by the board. The Daily Mail’s campaign 
has rendered invaluable public service, and was all the more 
necessary because our chicken-hearted legislators are terrified 
of proposing anything that might conceivably be used against 
them in the mean streets of congested cities. Clearly our 
first duty is to interest the towns in the country, and to 
explain to townsmen and to townswomen their own vital 
concern in the cultivation of the home soil and in the pro- 
duction of crops in this island. We all realize the supreme 
importance of cheap food to an industrialized community 
in which urban is to rural as four and five to one, and that 
any policy of “dear food” is not only “ unthinkable” but 
undesirable from every point of view. We are not, however, 
going the right way to work to ensure cheap food in allowing 
British farming to be knocked on the head, thus leaving the 
food of our people entirely at the mercy of foreigners who 
will manipulate prices to suit producers and sellers rather 
than consumers and buyers once the Home competitor is 
eliminated. This is so obvious that it should be unnecessary 
to repeat it. In other spheres the policy of Safeguarding 
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by affording some security has evoked abundance, which in 
its turn has kept down prices by the natural play of supply 
and demand. Could British farmers be afforded some 
security against having their markets broken by unrestricted 
foreign dumping, and the mysterious monetary movements 
that of late years have imperilled both Industry and Agri- 
culture, they could apply themselves with the same zest as 
other Safeguarded interests have done to the salutary 
process of preventing undue inflation of the cost of living. 
In order to protect our towns against dear food and to 
secure their supply of cheap food, we should adopt every 
reasonable means of developing National and Imperial 
resources. Even practical politicians should be able to 
grasp anything so elementary and to act accordingly. The 


time has passed for scolding journalists for doing the job 
neglected by Statesmen. 


As was generally anticipated, the Revised Prayer Book 
(‘‘Composite”’ or “ Deposited” as it is termed by its 

4 authors) was approved by decisive majorities 
Loca ser in the three Houses of the National Assembly 


of the Church of England, after considerable 
debate, on July 6th. The voting was: 


Ayes. Noes. Majority. 
House of Bishops .. 34 4 30 
House of Clergy .. 253 37 216 
House of Laity -- 230 92 138 


The four Bishops constituting the minority were those of 
Birmingham, Norwich, Worcester, and Exeter. Lord Hugh 
Cecil made a powerful appeal on behalf of ‘‘ Revision,” while 
admitting that there was much in the Deposited Book of 
which he should be a critic, but declared ‘‘ they could not 
set aside the fact that the bishops were divinely appointed 
to their holy office, and although they might be thought to 
be mistaken yet great weight was bound to be attached to 
their guidance and leadership. They could not reject a 
judgment of the leaders of the Church unless they replaced 
those leaders, following Parliamentary practice. He did not 
think there was anything in the book contrary to Holy 
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Scripture. There were so many interpretations placed on 
Holy Scripture. In the words of Blake : 


Both read the Bible day and night, 
But thou read it black and I read white.”’ 


Lord Hugh regarded Reservation merely as deferred Com- 
munion, adding: “It did not matter what the law was to the 
law-breaking clergyman. What they were concerned with 
was what the law was to be. He did not believe disobedience 
would continue for any length of time. Discipline was to 
be exercised by the body of public opinion, not by episcopal 
suits.” ‘‘If the bishops are not supported,’ added Lord 
Hugh, “‘ and the book rejected, you must throw the bishops 
overboard, and there would be no government at all.” 
The Bishop of Norwich, on the other hand, had not the 
same confidence in an infallible Episcopacy which had 
already shifted its standpoint and was liable to do so again. 
Lord Shaftesbury, as President of the English Church Union, 
while willing to accept the book on the grounds of peace and 
unity, clearly regarded it as but an instalment of further 
concessions to Anglo-Catholicism. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
and Sir Thomas Inskip—the spokesmen of the Evangelicals 
—could not reconcile themselves to acceptance, convinced 
as they were that the Bishops had taken the wrong turn 
and that the Deposited Book would produce not peace but 
another sword. Precisely what benefit Revision will bring 
to the distracted Church of England is not yet clear, though 
there will undoubtedly be a widespread desire among the 
vast mass of moderates to make the best of it, however much 
they may doubt whether this upheaval was justified by any 
results likely to accrue. Lord Selborne indubitably expressed. 
the feelings of the Church when he spoke as “one of the 
great multitude of the laity of the Church of England who 
for their own sake desire no change in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” Revision is an ecclesiastical movement with but 
slender roots among the Laity. 


THERE has been yet another of those ghastly crimes in 
.. which Tribal Ireland specializes. We are told 

pee Iris you “cannot indict a nation,” but a com- 
munity indicts itself by its lust for murder. 

Of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, the Minister for Justice and 
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External Affairs in the Irish Free State, we know 
nothing except what we have read in the newspapers, 
but he was evidently a man of character, courage, and 
resource who was regarded as largely responsible for the 
decline of crime in that crime-stained country. Both his 
friends and his enemies described him as “‘ the Irish Musso- 
lini.” As cowardly assassins lurk round every corner in the 
Irish Free State lying in wait for anyone worth powder and 
shot, and Mr. Kevin O’Higgins despised all precautions, 
though doubtless fully aware of his constant danger, it was 
only a question of time as to when the blow would fall— 
i.e. when some band of armed miscreants caught him alone, 
unarmed, and unprotected. This tragedy occurred on Sun- 
day morning, July 10th (Sunday being a favourite day for 
murder in Ireland), while Mr. O’Higgins, who lived at 
Dunamase, Cross Avenue, Blackrock, was walking from his 
home to midday Mass in Booterstown Roman Catholic 
Church, which was within a quarter of a mile. On most 
Sundays he was accompanied by his colleague, Mr. W. J. 
Hogan, Minister of Agriculture, but on this occasion Mr. 
Hogan having arranged to play golf had attended the earlier 
service, and Mr. O’Higgins was alone. His murderers, to 
the number of three or five, were in ambush awaiting him, 
and as he reached the top of Cross Avenue they opened fire, 
and after he was down proceeded to empty their rifles into 
his body and then fled in a large touring car, needless to 
say without being molested, for in and around Dublin— 
unlike London—it is nobody’s business to interfere with 
murder or murderers. Mr. O’Higgins, though mortally 
stricken, had been able to stagger across the road to the 
gate of Sans Souci, the home of Mr. O’Reilly. Here he was 
found lying in a pool of blood by Mr. Eamonn Fleming, an 
official in the Ministry of Finance, who fetched Canon Breen, 
the local parish priest, to administer the last rites. Ultimately 
a doctor (Dr. James Beckett) was brought from a neighbour- 
ing Protestant church, who gave morphia. An ambulance 
removed the murdered man to his own home, where he was 
laid on the dining-room floor, saying, ‘“‘I am going to join 
my father, whom they murdered too. They have murdered 
me, they have made no mistake this time.’”’ He was too 
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weak for an operation to be attempted, but by sheer will- 
power this gallant man kept himself alive for five hours and 
was able to dictate all final directions. He remained con- 
scious to the end. He leaves a young widow and two very 
young children. The affair caused consternation and horror 
in this island and throughout the civilized world, though 
whether it has made any deep impression on our blood- 
stained neighbour we cannot say. 


As was generally anticipated, the United States and 
France shared the honours and divided the spoils of 
Wimbledon “Wimbledon,” though the ultimate distri- 
bution as between the two was not precisely 
in accordance with the forecasts of the prophets and pundits. 
There had been a widespread inclination to present the chief 
event to Mr. W. T. Tilden, whom many good judges regard 
as the greatest player the game has yet produced. It was 
true that he had lost the French Singles Championship to 
Monsieur René Lacoste, but this was to some extent dis- 
counted, as grass was thought to favour the former more 
than the latter. Nothing indeed could have been more 
impressive than Mr. Tilden’s form up to the eleventh hour 
of the semi-final round, when he was leading M. Cochet by 
two sets to none, and actually 5 games to 1 in the third set. 
Moreover, he was described by experts as “‘ overwhelming ” 
the Frenchman. But at that moment a transformation 
occurred, and the latter never looked back and ultimately 
emerged the winner of one of the most thrilling matches ever 
played on a lawn tennis court. Mr. Tilden has a curious 
knack of irritating “the gallery” on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but this should not blind us to the fact that “‘ the 
real Tilden,” as known to his friends, is a first-class sports- 
man, a genuine enthusiast, a generous opponent, and a 
good fellow. He made no concealment of his admiration 
of the wonderful way in which M. Cochet had pulled a 
virtually lost game out of the fire, and pronounced him to 
be “the finest fifth-set player in the world.” This praise 
was justified not only by his sensational success against Mr. 
Tilden, but likewise by his retrieval of a far-gone match 
with Mr. F. T. Hunter, and by his marvellous recovery in 
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the Final Round against his brilliant compatriot, Jean 
Borotra, who appeared to have the Championship in his 
pocket half a dozen times in that fifth and final set. Being, 
perhaps, the most popular player Wimbledon has ever seen, 
the huge audience naturally wanted their favourite to win, 
but nothing could have exceeded the appreciation aroused 
by M. Henri Cochet’s incredible achievement, and it was 
universally felt that he had abundantly earned the Cham- 
pionship of 1927 by his genius for converting defeat into 
victory. The French had every reason to be satisfied with 
their showing in the event, as three of the four semi-finalists 
were Frenchmen. 


THE Men’s Doubles also worked out differently to expecta- 
tion, which had allotted victory to one or other of the 
apy two crack French pairs (MM. Borotra and 
ae the Lacoste, M. Cochet and M. J. Brugnon) both 
of whom were thought to excel the Americans 

(Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hunter) in team work. But M. Borotra 
and his partner were brilliantly knocked out by the English 
pair, Mr. Crole-Rees and Mr. Eames, while MM. Cochet and 
Brugnon, when very near the winning-post in the Final 
Round, somewhat suddenly cracked and afforded Wimbledon 
another opportunity of seeing what a great match player 
Mr. Tilden can be. It was a richly deserved triumph, all 
the less grudged as it ensures another visit from Mr. Tilden 
and Mr. Hunter, as holders, next year. French success 
ended with the Men’s Singles, one of the younger generation, 
M. Gentien, taking the All-England Plate—the coveted con- 
solation prize competed for by players knocked out in the 
first two rounds. (There are not a few inquiries when 
Wimbledon will initiate a corresponding Ladies’ Plate ?) 
Otherwise the Americans swept the board clean, thanks to 
Miss Helen Wills and Miss Ryan, who as a pair found the 
Ladies’ Doubles a gift. Miss Helen Wills also took the 
Ladies’ Singles Championship without much difficulty, though 
in earlier rounds she had not reached the fine form she 
displayed in the Semi-final against Miss Joan Fry, and in 
the Final against the Sefiorita de Alvarez, neither of whom 
could make any serious impression on Californian efficiency 
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and power. Our new Lady Champion has one attribute 
that always makes championship attractive, viz. her delight- 
ful appreciation of other players, and before going home 
she was quoted as telling an interviewer: “The tennis at 
Wimbledon was wonderful, and the young British girls were 
the best in the world. Had Mrs. Godfree, whom I consider 
a tennis genius, played up to her best form, she would have 
won the Singles Championship. Professionalism bores me. 
If I were as poor as a church mouse, I should not become 
a professional.”” Mrs. Godfree was defeated in a gruelling 
match by her old opponent, Miss Ryan, in which both 
played extremely well, though the former was unable to 
draw on those physical reserves which have so often pulled 
her through, as she had not fully recovered her health and 
had been obliged to strictly ration her play, especially in 
Singles. For the same reason she was not at sustained 
concert pitch either in the Ladies’ Doubles or the Mixed 
Doubles—she and Miss Betty Nuthall were easily defeated in 
the semi-final round by Miss Helen Wills and Miss Ryan in 
partnership, while Mr. F. T. Hunter and Miss Ryan took 
the Mixed Championship from Mr. and Mrs. Godfree. There- 
fore this year all the championships changed hands, none 
of the previous holders retaining their titles. Perhaps the 
most striking, and certainly the most encouraging, English 
success of the whole fortnight was Miss Betty Nuthall’s 
victory over Mrs. Mallory, the reigning American champion. 
Miss Nuthall is unspoilt, and is, we sincerely hope, unspoil- 
able, but should the misfortune ever befall her of getting 
her head turned the Fourth Estate will be wholly and solely 
responsible. 


In view of the brilliant success of this year’s ‘‘ Wimbledon,”’ 
it seems somewhat strange, if not mysterious, that the close 
of the Championships should be marked by a 
renewed effort to professionalize”” Lawn 
Tennis. Fantastic and fabulous figures were circulated con- 
cerning fortunes alleged to be dangled before conspicuous 
amateurs who would join Mlle Suzanne Lenglen, though 
available evidence goes to show that this movement, which 
was inaugurated with a prodigious flourish of trumpets a 
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year ago and was deemed by pessimists to be “ the beginning 
of the end’”’ of Wimbledon, has been far from the succegg 
anticipated by those who embarked upon it. It was noted, 
for instance, that the enterprising Mr. Pyle, who was adver. 
tised as organizing world tours for his “ circus,” speedily 
retired from the business, and though nothing authentic is 
known as to the actual harvest reaped, there is every reason 
to believe that Exhibition Matches of professionals rapidly 
pall in the absence of competitive zest. This is confirmed 
by the abandonment of the continental tour of Mlle 
Lenglen and her team, who are apparently confining their 
operations to this island and conceivably in populous dis- 
tricts that have few, if any, opportunities of seeing first- 
class lawn tennis (especially golfing centres such as Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh) they should obtain some measure 
of success. But their organizers clearly perceive that they 
could never compete in public favour with the Amateur 
Championships, and that their single hope of becoming 
profitable lies in undermining the latter by luring into 
professionalism any outstanding “ star performers,” whether 
at Wimbledon, St. Cloud, or Forest Hills. This is pre- 
sumably the explanation of the rumours of “ negotiations ” 
with any and every player who looms large at the moment 
in the lawn tennis world. We feel sure that, from her own 
point of view, Mile Lenglen made a mistake in yielding 
to Mr. Pyle’s solicitations, as would any players who imitated 
her example under delusions that fortunes are to be had for 
the asking. Mlle Lenglen herself informed the Daily Mail 
(July 5th): “‘ What I would like to see at Wimbledon would 
be an open championship, held, say, next year. I would 
welcome the opportunity of playing in such a competition, 
and such a series of games would be all for the good of the 
game.” Nevertheless, all lovers of the game would deplore 
any such departure, as they prefer that Wimbledon should 
remain the headquarters of Amateurs. Let an open cham- 


pionship be held elsewhere should there be any demand 
for it. 


THERE is necessarily some searching of hearts over the 
eclipse of English lawn tennis in international competition. 
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It was not merely that we failed to secure any of our own 
championships, but we hardly came within sight of doing so 
in the male events. That we had a certain 

The Cause? = mount of bad luck goes without saying— 

losers usually do—though when discounting our débdcle we 

must remember that our players were not the only victims 

of chance, and that they at least enjoyed the advantage of 

playing on a familiar terrain, whereas many foreigners never 

see a turf court except once a year at Wimbledon, and for 

hard-court players to slide about on wet grass flogging a 

soddened ball that refuses to rise is no sinecure. Indeed, 

several matches ended differently to what they would 
probably have done under normal circumstances. Our 
players were clearly not penalized by the conditions, and 
yet they had to resign themselves to the réle of spectators 
of nearly all the concluding and conclusive stages. For 
this there must be some general cause, though as to what 
it is there is no general agreement. We remain of the 
opinion, with which we have wearied our readers, namely 
that the predominance of a walking game, such as golf, 
since the war has tended to slow down the younger genera- 
tion at running games such as lawn tennis. It is not their 
fault, and if blame lies anywhere it is at the door of their 
elders, who have made a fetish of Putting and encouraged 
their juniors to do likewise. The Press, which roundly 
reproaches Young England for being knocked out at Wim- 
bledon by Young America, Young France or Young Aus- 
tralia, likewise bears a measure of responsibility by its 
extravagant glorification of Golf. One leading journal seems 
to publish an article on Golf most days of the year as the 
ideal pastime for Mandarins and Mugwumps, which no doubt 
it is. But with such propaganda can we wonder at Great 
Britain being eliminated from the Davis Cup by Denmark, 
and supplying only the umpires, the ball boys, and the 
spectators to the final round of the Wimbledon Champion- 
ship? It is enough to make the Renshaws and Dohertys 
turn in their graves. 


THovenH Young Britain failed at Wimbledon to keep their 
end up against Continental and Transatlantic prowess, they 
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scored a brilliant victory at Stamford Bridge, which abun. 
dantly compensated for our eclipse at Lawn Tennis and for 
any American ascendancy that may be mani- 
fested on the Putting Green. The triumph of 
Oxford and Cambridge athletes over those of Yale and 
Harvard was all the more gratifying, as our too hospitable 
Press had kindly made a present of the event to our guests 
and challengers before a single race had been run. Thus an 
elaborate analysis of the impending contest published the 
preceding day in an important journal thus encouraged the 
British Davids in their struggle with the American Goliaths, 
“In the Jumps and the Field events, all we can do is to hope 
for the best. We possess some promising men, who, how- 
ever, have not yet reached the standard at which success is 
more likely than defeat.” (Our italics.) Such “ Defeatism ” 
has been a disease both among Politicians and Journalists 
since the Armistice. Happily it has not infected our athletes, 
who made these wiseacres look supremely ridiculous by 
gaining a clean and clear victory by seven events to five. 
There was a great crowd at Stamford Bridge, and tremendous 
enthusiasm as event after event which had been allotted by 
**experts’’ to Harvard or Yale was registered by Cambridge 
or Oxford, Cambridge doing the lion’s share under the leader- 
ship of Lord Burghley, who thus wound up his brilliant 
University record in glorious fashion—winning one hurdle 
race, losing another by inches to a fellow Cantab (Mr. 
Weightman-Smith), and actually turning out in a new 
capacity as a half-miler later in the afternoon and coming 
in second to V. P. Brown of Oxford! Another great Oxford 
achievement was that of D. G. White in the mile. Equally 
discomforting to the prophets was the performances of 
J. W. Rinkel of Cambridge in both quarter-mile and 220 
yards. Altogether it was a red-letter day for the ancient 
Universities of this “effete” old country, because Yale 
and Harvard were magnificently represented and did some 
wonderful things both in the 100 yards, the three miles, and 
pole jumping, respectively won by A. H. Miller (Harvard), 
M. L. Smith (Yale), and S. W. Carr (Yale). We must in 
fairness remember that our peculiar climate gives us a 
certain pull over foreigners. 
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JUTLAND—GERMANY’S MISTAKEN 
POLICY 


For this country, which is dependent for her existence 
in peace as well as in war on regular supplies from overseas, 
the lessons which the struggle through the ages for maritime 
supremacy have to offer are always valuable. The most 
recent bid for maritime supremacy came to naught, and 
the investigation of the cause of this failure is of interest ; 
it is also desirable to consider whether any better result 
could have been obtained, and, in particular, whether the 
Battle of Jutland afforded to Germany any opportunity to 
attain the desired result. 

For some years before the war Germany had been 
spending vast sums on her Navy, and at the outbreak of the 
war she had a fleet which was a very good second to our 
own. A comparison of the British Grand Fleet and the 
German High Seas Fleet—as they faced each other across 
the North Sea—shows that, at the commencement of the 
war, Germany had a majority of one capital ship, three 
light cruisers, and several destroyers. In modern capital 
ships Germany was, however, not our equal in numbers ; 
we had a preponderance of dreadnoughts whereas she had 
a superiority in pre-dreadnoughts. 

It is of interest to recall the object which Germany had 
in view in building up this great fleet. A strong Navy had 
undoubtedly increased her prestige, and her international 
influence ; but, owing to her geographical position, it was 
never the matter of life and death to her that it was, and 
is, to us. What our Navy was to us, her Army was to 
Germany. Now, a Navy has one main object in war, and 
this is to keep the highways of the sea safe for its own naval, 
military, or mercantile purposes, and to deny the same to 
the enemy. In short, to obtain command of the sea. This 
phrase, ‘‘ Command of the sea,” be it noted, has no meaning 
except in war, for the sea is the common highway of all 
and no nation can claim possession. In time of peace no 
nation claims to control the sea in any way, but in war each 
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scored a brilliant victory at Stamford Bridge, which abun. 
dantly compensated for our eclipse at Lawn Tennis and for 
any American ascendancy that may be mani- 
fested on the Putting Green. The triumph of 
Oxford and Cambridge athletes over those of Yale and 
Harvard was all the more gratifying, as our too hospitable 
Press had kindly made a present of the event to our guests 
and challengers before a single race had been run. Thus an 
elaborate analysis of the impending contest published the 
preceding day in an important journal thus encouraged the 
British Davids in their struggle with the American Goliaths, 
“In the Jumps and the Field events, all we can do is to hope 
for the best. We possess some promising men, who, how- 
ever, have not yet reached the standard at which success is 
more likely than defeat.” (Our italics.) Such “ Defeatism ” 
has been a disease both among Politicians and Journalists 
since the Armistice. Happily it has not infected our athletes, 
who made these wiseacres look supremely ridiculous by 
gaining a clean and clear victory by seven events to five. 
There was a great crowd at Stamford Bridge, and tremendous 
enthusiasm as event after event which had been allotted by 
‘experts’ to Harvard or Yale was registered by Cambridge 
or Oxford, Cambridge doing the lion’s share under the leader- 
ship of Lord Burghley, who thus wound up his brilliant 
University record in glorious fashion—winning one hurdle 
race, losing another by inches to a fellow Cantab (Mr. 
Weightman-Smith), and actually turning out in a new 
capacity as a half-miler later in the afternoon and coming 
in second to V. P. Brown of Oxford! Another great Oxford 
achievement was that of D. G. White in the mile. Equally 
discomforting to the prophets was the performances of 
J. W. Rinkel of Cambridge in both quarter-mile and 220 
yards. Altogether it was a red-letter day for the ancient 
Universities of this “effete”? old country, because Yale 
and Harvard were magnificently represented and did some 
wonderful things both in the 100 yards, the three miles, and 
pole jumping, respectively won by A. H. Miller (Harvard), 
M. L. Smith (Yale), and S. W. Carr (Yale). We must in 
fairness remember that our peculiar climate gives us a 
certain pull over foreigners. 


Up, Britain ! 
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JUTLAND—GERMANY’S MISTAKEN 
POLICY 


For this country, which is dependent for her existence 
in peace as well as in war on regular supplies from overseas, 
the lessons which the struggle through the ages for maritime 
supremacy have to offer are always valuable. The most 
recent bid for maritime supremacy came to naught, and 
the investigation of the cause of this failure is of interest ; 
it is also desirable to consider whether any better result 
could have been obtained, and, in particular, whether the 
Battle of Jutland afforded to Germany any opportunity to 
attain the desired result. 

For some years before the war Germany had been 
spending vast sums on her Navy, and at the outbreak of the 
war she had a fleet which was a very good second to our 
own. A comparison of the British Grand Fleet and the 
German High Seas Fleet—as they faced each other across 
the North Sea—shows that, at the commencement of the 
war, Germany had a majority of one capital ship, three 
light cruisers, and several destroyers. In modern capital 
ships Germany was, however, not our equal in numbers ; 
we had a preponderance of dreadnoughts whereas she had 
a superiority in pre-dreadnoughts. 

It is of interest to recall the object which Germany had 
in view in building up this great fleet. A strong Navy had 
undoubtedly increased her prestige, and her international 
influence; but, owing to her geographical position, it was 
never the matter of life and death to her that it was, and 
is, to us. What our Navy was to us, her Army was to 
Germany. Now, a Navy has one main object in war, and 
this is to keep the highways of the sea safe for its own naval, 
military, or mercantile purposes, and to deny the same to 
the enemy. In short, to obtain command of the sea. This 
phrase, ‘‘ Command of the sea,” be it noted, has no meaning 
except in war, for the sea is the common highway of all 
and no nation can claim possession. In time of peace no 
nation claims to control the sea in any way, but in war each 
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belligerent endeavours to secure this command for himself 
and to deny it to his enemies. 

There are two ways by which a navy can attain this 
object ; one is by bringing the enemy fleet to action and s0 
damaging it that it ceases to be a menace, the other is by 
containing it in its harbours and thus preventing it exercising 
its proper functions. It is not suggested that such a close 
blockade should be established as would prevent the exit 
of that fleet, but rather that our fleet should be so disposed 
as to ensure that if the enemy does come out he will be 
observed, followed, and brought to action by a superior 
force before serious damage to our sea-borne trade, or to our 
coasts, has been inflicted. 

The design of the German ships indicates that her battle 
fleet, although called the “High Seas Fleet,” was built 
primarily for use, not on the high seas, but in those waters 
usually termed ‘‘ Home waters”: built partly for home 
defence and partly as a menace to the fleets of other European 
Powers. 

Assuming, then, that it was the ambition of Germany 
to secure command of the sea, so far as European waters 
were concerned, the object of her fleet on the outbreak of 
war was to close the highway which the sea afforded to her 
enemies, in this case Britain and her Allies. 

In the case of a European war, those highways of the 


sea which directly affected the main issue could be efficiently | 
closed without naval supremacy being supreme in all parts of | 


the world ; the fleet which controlled the situation in Home 
waters could also exercise almost complete control over these 
highways. But, as already stated, to do this it was necessary 
to defeat or contain the enemy fleet. A weaker fleet, 
however, cannot contain a stronger one unless the latter 
refuses to emerge and join action; as there was no doubt 
that the British Fleet would accept action—aye, welcome it— 
this method of obtaining the command of the sea was not 
worthy of consideration by Germany. There only remained, 
therefore, the alternative method of so damaging our fleet 
that it would cease to be capable of guarding our sea highways 
and protecting our coasts. 
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Germany, therefore, set out to weaken our fleet, not by 
a general action, but by a form of guerilla warfare. A 
general action which might result in a proportional weakening 
of her own fleet, leaving her enemy still the stronger, or 
might even lead to her own defeat, did not commend itself 
to her. In short, the German policy was to damage the 
British Fleet by offensive raids against the squadrons watch- 
ing the Heligoland Bight, by laying mines near our coasts 
and by submarine attack, until such time as the strength 
of the two fleets had been equalized; after which a main 
fleet action would be sought under circumstances favourable 
to herself. 

Such a policy was doomed to failure ; in the first place 
because Germany was quite incapable of inflicting, by this 
means, such loss on our superior fleet as would weaken it 
to the desired extent and, in the second place, the time 
factor operated against her and her chances grew less as our 
fleet was proportionately increased in power. 

It follows, therefore, that the best chance Germany had 
of attaining her object, of seriously damaging our fleet, 
was within a few weeks of the outbreak of the war. The 
advantage of striking first in naval warfare is the equivalent 
of the advantage of being the first to cross the enemy’s 
frontier in a war on land. Admiral von Tirpitz was a 
strong advocate for offensive action on the part of the High 
Seas Fleet; but it was not until Admiral Scheer, who had 
also chafed at the inactivity, had succeeded to the high com- 
mand that plans for offensive action were seriously considered. 
By this time the German nation was feeling the effects of 
our blockade and, having borne the burden of creating a 
huge fleet, added its voice to the advocates for offensive 
action and called loudly for retaliation. Such was the 
situation immediately before the Battle of Jutland. 

Admiral Scheer then laid his plans, but these plans still 
lacked the true spirit of offence. There is no indication of 
any desire on his part to meet our main fleet in battle, 
even under conditions favourable to the High Seas Fleet. 
However, as we know, the main fleets did meet on May 31, 
1916, and the immediate result of the action was incon- 
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clusive owing to the late hour at which the battle fleets Spani 


joined action and the poor visibility which prevailed at 
the time. These conditions rendered it next to impossible 
for Admiral Jellicoe to force a decision against a fleet bent 
on avoiding battle. From the moment of first meeting our 
battle fleet, until his final and successful retreat during the 
night, Admiral Scheer’s tactics were wholly devoted to 
extricating his forces from a series of situations into which 
he was forced by Admiral Jellicoe’s well-judged manceuvring, 
This he achieved with considerable ability. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone who has 
made a study of the strategy and tactics of the Battle of 
Jutland that Admiral Scheer’s immediate policy was, 
primarily, the preservation of his fleet, especially his battle 
fleet. That this was so is very clearly evidenced by the 
signal he made shortly after 7 p.m., when he realized that 
his passage to the eastward was barred and his position 
one of extreme danger; ordering his battle cruisers to 
“Charge the enemy. Ram. Without regard to conse- 
quences,” while the battle fleet was turned away. In 
fact, Scheer was prepared to go to the extreme length of 
sacrificing all his battle cruisers if by so doing he could make 
more certain of the immediate safety of his battleships, 
Following such a sacrifice, his fleet would have been in no 
condition again to meet ours, or even a considerable portion 
of it, and “tip and run” 
squadrons, would have been abortive without fast armoured 
ships. As matters turned out, the German Battle Fleet 
was saved from destruction without the sacrifice of the 
battle cruisers, as these ships found the gunfire from our 
battleships too hot for them to obey the order literally. 

It was, however, only by risking his battle fleet in an 
action with our Grand Fleet that Scheer could hope to 
wrest from us the command of the sea, and attain, or even 
partially attain, the object for which Germany had created 
and built her fleet. It is true that at the Battle of Jutland 
we had a considerable superiority of capital ships, but 
victory at sea does not always go to the stronger fleet. 


At the Battle of St. Vincent the British Fleet defeated a | 
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Heetal Spanish Fleet of nearly double its size, and at Trafalgar the 


combined enemy fleet was superior in numbers to the fleet 
under Nelson’s command. Given fleets equal in moral 
and matériel, there must, as a rule, be an element of luck if 
the numerically weaker fleet is to prove victorious. 

The reducing visibility on the evening of May 31, 1916, 
was all in favour of the weaker fleet. Germany had all 
to gain and little to lose by taking offensive action at Jut- 
land. If, with fortune on his side, Admiral Scheer had 
succeeded in gaining a pronounced victory, our power to 
retain command of the sea would have been jeopardized, if 
not destroyed, whereas by refusing action he could gain 
nothing. His fleet would remain intact, or nearly so, but 
for what purpose? A fleet “in being” which remains in 
harbour is virtually accepting defeat. 

It is true a Russian Fleet was in the Baltic, and with the 
removal of the menace of the German High Sea Fleet 
Russia would have had more opportunities for harassing 
the trade between Germany and the neutral countries 
bordering on that sea. This inconvenience—it cannot 
seriously be considered a menace—to German trade could 
have been adequately dealt with, in the Baltic, by the use of 
light craft and submarines. In regard to the possible 
influence on the attitude of neutrals towards Germany in 
the event of her battle fleet suffering material defeat, it is 
improbable this would have been of serious consideration. 
The attitude of neutral nations was guided more by financial 
interests than by fear of the armaments of the belligerents. 

Admiral Scheer, in his book, admits that the High Seas 
Fleet should have ventured to join action with our Grand 
Fleet before this date. This being so, it is not clear why, 
when an opportunity offered, and one, moreover, under 
conditions as favourable to the Germans as could reasonably 
be expected, he did not seize it and stake his all on the 
result. The result, it is granted, would have been a gamble, 
but, as stated before, he had all to gain and little to lose, 
whereas the British Fleet had all to lose and little to gain. 
Whether the High Seas Fleet was at the bottom of the North 


| Sea or lying idle in its protected harbours mattered little 
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to us, so far as the successful prosecution of the war was 
concerned. 

Certain writers maintain that the defeat of the High 
Seas Fleet at the Battle of Jutland would have materially 
assisted us by opening up, to our fleet, the Baltic Sea. The 
command of the Baltic may have been of some use to Ger. 
many, but it did not require capital ships to retain that 
command, or to prevent our Grand Fleet from entering that 
sea, where no object could be obtained by us which would 
justify the risk of serious loss by mines, torpedoes, and sub- 
marines in the intricate narrow channels which form the 
approaches. The submarine campaign, also, so resolutely 
waged against our commerce, could have been as successfully 
conducted without a German battle fleet “in being.” Study 
the movements of the submarines as we may, we can find, 
after the date of the Battle of Jutland, no connection between 
their movements and the movements, or whereabouts, of 
their battle-ships. The German submarines which attacked 
our commerce in Home waters worked by routine ; they had 
to fear only our anti-submarine forces and the gallant 
crews of the merchant ships themselves. Those which 
harassed our trade in the Mediterranean certainly received 
no support from the German battle fleet lying in harbour, 
or from the moribund Austrian Fleet. 

The course adopted by the German Fleet of avoiding 
engagements with a stronger fleet cannot be followed indefi- 
nitely without affecting the moral of the officers and men, 
and the result of this policy was apparent when, at the end 
of October 1918, the order which was given, as a last resort, 
for the fleet to emerge and engage in a battle in the English 
Channel, was not obeyed. 

We have shown that the German policy in pre-war years 
was to build, equip, and train a fleet capable of wresting 
from Great Britain the command of the sea, in the event of 
war between these nations. We have also shown that this 
main object could only be obtained by direct offensive 
action on the part of that fleet, and that an opportunity 
not likely to be improved upon for such offensive action 
occurred at the Battle of Jutland. 
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An admiral who recklessly rushes into battle at a time 
when his defeat would mean the loss of his country’s cause, 
and his victory would have little or no effect on the main 
issues at stake, is one who loses sight of the main object. 
The immortal Nelson said: ‘Do not imagine I am one of 
those hot-brained people who fight at immense disadvantage 
without an adequate object.” 

At the Battle of Jutland, Admiral Scheer would have 
been at a disadvantage if he had joined action with the 
Grand Fleet, but he had an adequate object to justify the 
risk. By omitting to take offensive action with his weaker 
fleet he lost sight of the main object—the object for 
which the German Fleet had been created—the command 
of the sea. 

It is now necessary to consider at what stage of the 
battle Admiral Scheer could, with some prospect of success, 
have taken offensive action against our battle fleet. It 
would be no difficult matter to show the most favourable 
moment by the use of diagrams, but we must remember 
that the misty weather and low visibility made a correct 
appreciation of the situation as difficult for Admiral Scheer 
as for Admiral Jellicoe. At no time, after 6 p.m., on 
May 31st, could Admiral Scheer know the exact position, 
or disposition, of our battle fleet. Neither Admiral had, as 
we now have, diagrams of the battle to guide his movements. 

A direct attack on our battle fleet would, therefore, 
have been in the nature of a gamble, but we have already 
endeavoured to show that, in Admiral Scheer’s case, a gamble 
was justifiable. There were two occasions on which Admiral 
Scheer might have tempted fortune: at 6.35 p.m., when 
he turned his fleet away because he thought our battle fleet 
was stretched across his course, and again at 7.12 p.m., 
when he once more turned away because our battle fleet 
was actually stretched across his course. So far as Admiral 
Scheer could know at the time, his “‘T”’ was crossed on 
each of these occasions, and a fleet in such an unfavourable 
position has two alternatives: to retire and break off the 
action, as Admiral Scheer did, or to attack. Retirement 
involved certain loss of the main object ; the only method, 
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therefore, whereby the main object of the existence of the High 
Seas Fleet could be attained was to attack with his whole fleet. 
It may be said that to attack under such conditions would 
be suicidal. Admittedly such would be the case in clear 
weather, but in clear weather the German Fleet would not 
have been saved from defeat by turning away ; it was the 
mist only which saved it from immediate defeat. The 
weather conditions were all in favour of the weaker fleet, 
and a bold attack on the rear of our Grand Fleet, at either 
of the above-mentioned times, might have been crowned 
with success—a forlorn hope, possibly, but a hope. 

If such an attack had been successful, the German Fleet 
would have attained, or partly attained, the object for which 
it was created, and we might have “lost the war in an after- 
noon.” If unsuccessful, little harm would have resulted to the 
cause of Germany. 


J. E. T. Harper 
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IS THERE ANYTHING IN BIRTH? 


Att three of our political parties are more or less committed 
to a reform of our Constitution, and their pledges chiefly 
concern that Gothic part of the structure, the House of 
Lords. Mr. Asquith placed the intentions of the Liberal 
Party in the preamble of the Parliament Act— 


And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, etc.— 


which commits the Liberals to (1) the ‘‘ bicameral system ” 
and (2) an elected Upper House. Socialists have frequently 
proclaimed their intention to abolish the House of Lords, 
and in the debate on July 9th Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
expressed their views when he said that “‘the very worst 
type of Second Chamber is the type based on heredity.” 

It is safe to say that the Liberals will never attempt to 
fulfil their pledges, since they fear with some justice that 
a popularly elected House of Lords would be extremely 
inconvenient to a popularly elected House of Commons. As 
for the Socialists, they have hitherto been, as a ribald poet 
remarked, 


Content to leave, while revolution slept, 
Their single chamber where such things are kept. 


Yet Lord Cave in his speech of June 20th quoted from 
“a draft programme for the next Labour Government” 
by one of their leaders, which proposed to seek assurance 
before taking office “‘ that in case of need a sufficient number 
of Peers would be created to carry a Bill for the abolition 
of the House of Lords.” 

As for the Conservatives, Mr. Baldwin in 1924 remarked, 
with notable caution, that it was “our duty to consider, 
within the framework of the Parliament Act, whether it is 
practicable to make provision for the machinery of the 
Second Chamber for preserving the ultimate authority in 
legislation to the considered judgment of the people.” As 
the whole object of the Parliament Act was to place the 
ultimate authority in the House of Commons, without 
reference to the electorate, it is a little difficult to under- 
— how such a feat could be performed within its frame- 
work. 

Lord Cave’s proposals did not attempt it. What the 
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Lord Chancellor proposed partly concerned the Parliament 
Act and partly concerned the reform of the House of Lords, 

As to the Parliament Act, the proposals were to substitute 
for the Speaker of the House of Commons a more impartial 
authority on Money Bills; to give the House power to deal 
with local rates; and to provide that the Parliament Act 
should not be used to force further constitutional changes 
upon the House of Lords. 

Now the chief provision in the Parliament Act is to 
enforce the principle that what the House of Commons says 
three times is right. It is a curious principle which I have 
been able to trace to its origin, as will be seen from the 
following parallel passages. 


SECTION 2 OF THE PARLIAMENT AcT. 

If any Public Bill . ... is passed 
by the House of Commonsin three suc- 
cessive sessions, and .. . is rejected 
by the House of Lords . . . that Bill 
shall... . become an Act of Parlia- 
ment... 


THE HuntTING oF THE SNARK. 

Just the place for a Snark! I have 
said it twice : 

That alone should encourage the 
crew. 

Just the place for a Snark! I have 
said it thrice: 


What I tell you three times is true. 


This provision, apart from the exception as to consti- 
tutional changes, was left untouched by Lord Cave, and as 
long as it stands it will still be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to force its measures through the House of Lords 
without reference to the nation. And as so high an authority 
as Lord Sumner has stated that a Capital Levy would be a 
Money Bill, I do not see that the Socialists would be more 
than cramped a little in their style by Lord Cave’s proposals. 
They did, however, go some way, and would doubtless be 
useful as far as they went. 

And now we leave the Parliament Act and come to the 
proposals for the reformation of the House of Lords. There 
are at present over 700 Peers who are entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords either by hereditary right or by that right 
plus election by their Peers. The Lord Chancellor proposed 
to limit the House of Lords to 350 members, in part elected 
by their Peers and in part nominated by the Crown. All 
members, save Peers of the Blood Royal and the Law Lords 
—it is characteristic of the law that it excepts itself from 
every reform—to sit for a term of years fixed by statute. 

These proposals then : 


(1) Limit the House of Lords in number. 
(2) Preserve the hereditary basis. 
(3) Introduce a nominated element. 
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As to the first, Mr. Lloyd George, with great passion and 
no less audacity, raised a very curious point, which, I am 
sure, Lord Oxford and Asquith, being better educated in 
these matters, would be extremely sorry to sustain. It is 
that the limitation of the House of Lords to a fixed number 
deprives the Crown of its prerogative to create Peers, and 
so deprives the Government of the means to end a deadlock 
between the two Houses. The result—I quote the Liberal 
Leader—will be to “‘force the nation to choose between an 
uncontrolled hereditary chamber and revolution.” 

I say this argument requires audacity, since the hereditary 
chamber is no longer uncontrolled, but is controlled by the 
Parliament Act. This Act was devised as a constitutional 
alternative to the creation of Peers. That power, therefore, 
is no longer necessary, which, I should have thought, would 
have caused every Liberal to rejoice. As a fact, the power 
has only been used as a threat, and then only twice and 
with many doubts, deprecations, and apologies by those 
who used it. Lord Brougham, who went to Windsor in 1832 
with Lord Grey, with a list of eighty creations in his pocket, 
has confessed that he would rather have lost the Reform 
Bill than ‘‘ expose the Constitution to so imminent a hazard 
of subversion.” Erskine May calls the power “irregular 
and unconstitutional but necessary to avert revolution 
because there was no appeal from the House of Lords.” 

No written Constitution in the world admits such a power, 
and the mere act of writing a Constitution eliminates it. 

Can it be that Mr. Lloyd George has more substantial 
reasons for defending the right of the Crown to create 
Peers? We know that he has been in the business himself, 
and suspect that “‘my fund” was accumulated partly by 
the creation of about ninety Peers during the Coalition. 
What a strange sort of popular liberty which cannot be 
corrupted by the sale of a Royal prerogative but is fatally 
endangered by its limitation ! 

One is reminded by these protests of the words of 
Chatham: ‘“‘ The Constitution may be shaken to its centre 
and the lawyer will sit calm in his cabinet. But let a cob- 
web be disturbed in Westminster Hall, and out the bloated 
spider will crawl in its defence.” The constitutional con- 
science which benignly excused the General Strike is revolted 
by the limitation of a prerogative so barbarous that it has 
never been used. 

Now let us turn to a point of more importance. The 
difference between the hereditary and the popular principle 
is, shortly, this—that whereas men generally follow the 
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hereditary principle, they care not to defend it, and whereas 
men generally distrust the popular principle, they like not 
to oppose it. 

There was a time when all our institutions were hereditary. 
Not only the Crown and the Peers, but the electorate, and 
even trades. Those Guilds which some of our Socialists so 
much admire were based on the hereditary principle tem- 
pered by purchase and apprenticeship, and we may trace 
the principle in our City Companies. And if we consider 
the practice and structure of Society, we find that it still 
exists everywhere. The class divisions are based on heredity ; 
in business and the ownership of property son succeeds 
father. Trades still go down from father to son. 

Is there any scientific basis and reason for all this? Is 
it possible that the rough arrangement of Society into 
classes is a first sorting by Nature to save every generation 
a great deal of trouble? May we not, like other animals, 
inherit aptitudes which are strengthened and even fixed in 
the course of time ? 

One would say, roughly, that the working classes excel 
in physical strength and manual dexterity. 

The middle classes in intellectual strength and mental 
dexterity. 

The upper classes in those qualities which are concerned 
in the leadership of men—tact, charm of manner, and a sort 
of spirited and mettlesome courage. 

I have noticed also that the third category tends to take 
a wider and more national view of all affairs. 


Let me proceed to protect myself against accusations 
of feudalism and, worse, by citing an authority from the 
democratic Republic of the United States. Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard, in his Revolt against Civilisation, makes a very 
useful summary of the investigations into this question of 
heredity. He cites a very elaborate and systematic series of 
investigations into the qualities both of children and adults, 
which went to show that class corresponded to real and 
permanent differences in natural abilities. Moreover, 
when the Americans had to improvise their Army for 
the Great War, their War Department framed certain 
tests, not of education nor of culture, but of natural 
intelligence. They graded in this way no less than 1,700,000 
officers and men, and found that the great majority of the 
talented came from the professional classes: ‘‘ The per- 
centage of superior intelligence sank steadily through the 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations until it was least of all 
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among the common labourers, very few of whom were found 
to possess intelligence grading higher than C, while most 
of them were graded C—or D.” 

And we saw the principle asserting itself in the war, 
when without any question on either side the Upper Classes 
intuitively commanded and the lower instinctively obeyed. 
Equality only began when both lay in the same grave on a 
common level of sacrifice. 

There is an iron law of inequality which is but little 
affected by education. Mr. Stoddard cites statistics of the 
contributions of the various classes to learning, science, 
philosophy and literature, and shows that, despite the 
increase of education, the contribution of the sons of crafts- 
men, artisans, and unskilled labourers is steadily falling, 
and stands now at the very small figure of 4:2 per cent. of a 
representative list. 

Democracy, at least in America, seems to have its 
disillusions ! 

Let us take the test of history. Up to the middle of 
last century the Government of the United Kingdom was in 
the hands of a governing class. Erskine May, writing in 
1861, was still able to say that ‘“‘nearly all the highest 
honours and offices are engrossed by the nobility.’ Since 
then the situation has so far changed that even the Con- 
servative Party is shy of choosing a Minister from the House 
of Lords, unless he happens to be a lawyer; the Liberals 
generally fill their offices with barristers, solicitors, and a 
sprinkling of business men; and the Socialists have a 
distinct prejudice against anyone who is not a trade union 
official unless he be a Jew or a lawyer. Generally speaking, 
the middle and lower classes are ousting the nobility from 
the government of the country. 

Can we honestly say that we are better governed ? 
Compare, for example, our conduct of the wars which ended 
at Waterloo with our conduct of the Great War. The French 
wars we fought so warily and skilfully that we came out of 
them masters of the whole world. List, the great German 
economist, writing some little time after, speaks of England 
as ‘‘an example and a pattern to all nations—in internal and 
in foreign policy as well as in great inventions and enter- 
prises of every kind.” Our Empire was then made, our 


industries consolidated, our flag respected and all-powerful 


everywhere. The meek may dislike the result, but they 
cannot deny the greatness of the achievement. And it is 
recorded of Pitt and his Ministers in those times that they 
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surrendered their salaries to the aid of the Exchequer, | sie 


What shall we say of the mismanagement and extravagance 
of the conduct of the Great War—the calamitous campaigns 
in Mesopotamia and Gallipoli, forced upon the soldiers by 
the politicians; the costly and ignominious transactions 
with the United States; the miserable history of our Naval 
blockade revealed by Captain Consett; the terrible load of 
debt under which we now stagger? And when I think of 
Pitt in comparison with Mr. Lloyd George, I am reminded 
of a paragraph which appeared the other day. It reported 
how Mr. Lloyd George had sent a first cheque of £150,000 
from ‘‘ his own fund ” to the Liberal Party, and that another 
cheque for a like sum was coming, besides a trifle of £36,000 
for administration expenses. While Pitt, the son of Chatham, 
gave everything to his country in the time of danger, Mr. 
Lloyd George used the occasion to feather his political nest. 

I do not advance these arguments as conclusive: I 
merely say there is a case for the hereditary principle. Of 
course I shall be told that the hereditary house does not 
‘reflect the will of the nation’’; but I confess myself 
sceptical as to this pretty theory that a legislature ever 
reflects the will of the people. The theory is that the 
electorate spontaneously choose representatives ; the truth 
is that they are chosen for them by people with money 
and ulterior designs. With, say, £1,000,000 the Liberals 
hope to reflect the nation to the extent, say, of 250 members, 
at £4,000 a man. If they had only £100,000 they would 
reflect 25 members; if they had no money, none at all. 
So that the electoral mirror really depends, like other mirrors, 
on the quicksilver at the back! 

In fact, it is not the will of the elector that is reflected, 
but the will of an organization of professional politicians well 
supplied with funds. 


And now I come to the last point, the nomination by the 
Crown of a certain number of temporary Peers to represent 
the Government of the day. Lord Cave explained that this 
proposal was made to accommodate the Socialists, who are 
at present represented by only nine or ten Peers out of a 
total of 700—“ a condition of things not only unfair to the 
Labour Party but reacting unfavourably on the whole of 
this House.” 

It seems a very doubtful Constitutional principle to allow 
any Government the power of nominating even part of a 
legislature. If it reconciled the Socialists to an Upper 
House it might be worth while. The Labour Party, how- 
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ever, repel the suggestion with scorn, and one of their leaders 
suggests that when they come to pack the House of Lords 


it will be “‘ with every hundredth elector of Poplar or every 


thousandth member of the Miners’ Federation.” 

We may apprehend from such remarks that if they enter 
the House of Lords it will be to degrade it. I should prefer 
to see a more worthy representation of the industries of the 
country. If our great industries or groups of industries were 
formed into guilds, on which employers and workmen were 
equally represented and these guilds nominated represen- 
tatives in the Upper House, we should have a worthier and 
stronger representation both of Labour and Capital than 
now exists or would exist by Socialist nomination. 

But the discussion of this question seems premature in 
the light of the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
Commons on July 6th. It looks as if the Government 
had repented its temerity and did not propose to go further 
in the matter. Will the House of Lords be left, after all, to 
its present state of disrepair or to the pick and crowbar of 
some more temerarious meddler ? It would be a pity: 


*Tis old; its mossy walls and grey 
Seem less a structure than a growth ; 


*Tis old as England, if decay 
Has touched it, it has touched them both. 


Not merely is it old; but it is trusted, which is more than 
can be said nowadays for the House of Commons. 


Tan COLVIN 
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THE NORTH SEA AIR BUBBLE 


THAT imagination is the greatest gift of the mind is a truism, 
It is the parent of all that is great in literature and in the 
development of physical resources. The power of seein 
with the mind what is physically invisible sets the seal on 
man’s latent divinity, and enables him, by clothing his 
ideas with matter, with words, with paint, or with musical 
symbols, to create machines, poems, pictures, or music, 
which are great in proportion to the truth and greatness 
of the idea which they embody. In truth, civilization 
itself is imagination clothed. There are, however, two 
types of imagination of a very different nature. The one 
is strictly and austerely disciplined to keep itself within 
the limits of reason and law, withholding its flight till 
it has mastered its premises. These are the only limits 
it recognizes, but within these lateral limits it rigidly confines 
itself, finding its infinite scope longitudinally, not laterally, 
as the physical eye employs the telescope. But there is 
another form of imagination, as common in the dark and 
middle ages as it is becoming at the present day, an imagina- 
tion which knows none of the lateral limits of law and reason 
and which therefore sees visions and dreams dreams in 
which the wish becomes father to the thought. The telescope 
which these “‘imaginers”’ employ is more remarkable for 
its girth and diffusion than for its length and concentration, 
and it is not therefore surprising that the schemes and visions 
of our present-day “seers” bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the immortal Projectors in the kingdom of 
Laputa generally and of the five hundred laboratories of 
Lugado in particular. Logic and pure reasoning from 
sound premises, combined with simple and childlike obedi- 
ence to known and demonstrable law, is the secret of great 
discoveries and inventions, and, what it is the object of 
this article to demonstrate, of the proper application and 
employment of great discoveries that have been made. 
There is a remarkable tendency to-day to assume that 
we can do anything we wish, or have anything we want, 
by instituting ‘“‘ research”? at public charges. It is such 
an attitude of mind which causes a great body of men and 
women, praised for their powerful imagination, to picture, 
for example, airships and aeroplanes sailing safely and 
effectively in the moving medium of the atmosphere over 
continents and oceans to all quarters of the globe, carrying 
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vast cargoes of passengers, merchandise, or armament at 
will. There is, however, another body of men and women— 
if a small one—which takes the trouble to study the facts 
first, and to comprehend the elementary, but none the 
less immutable, laws of navigation, currents, flotation of 
gases, dynamics, and that most unfashionable law of all, 
the law of economics, which is still the touchstone of the 
value of enterprises for all purposes other than epics of 
adventure and daring. Let us examine shortly some of 
the laws, callously indifferent to research, which should 
bound the circumference of the mental telescope through 
which we gaze on the future of aerial transport. It is only 
by so doing that we can get the full value of increased effort, 
maintain a true, if small, image, and avoid distortion and 
caricature. 

It is, or should be, a commonplace that all vehicles 
unconfined to tracks, roads, or railway lines must contain 
within themselves the means of knowing their whereabouts 
by day or night, in good or in bad weather, not only longi- 
tudinally, but more particularly laterally, relative to the 
spot for which they are bound. 

Navigation on the seas is an art, not a science, and 
a lifetime of study and practice cannot ensure vessels 
against disaster from the elements or an error of judgment 
on the part of a navigator. Nevertheless, the navigation 
of the oceans is carried on within the laws known to seamen, 
never in defiance of them, with the result that the oceans 
of the world teem with the activities of the human race. 
Now what are the elements of success in trade and com- 
merce on the seas ? 

In the first place the weight of water is so great that its 
displacement on a large scale enables vast weights to be 
water-borne, weights which in one vessel may amount to 
many thousands of tons. For moving these vast loads at 
moderate speeds very moderate power only is required, 
900 h.p. being sufficient to move some thousands of 
tons at a steady and continuous speed of 10-12 knots, 
or nearly 300 miles per day. After a certain speed 
for a given tonnage is attained the added power required 
for each additional knot is disproportionally great, and, 
except in rare cases like the fast Atlantic traffic, high speed 
is uneconomic, and therefore, in a world where economics 
is a consideration, is not employed. Thus we see that huge 
loads can be supported on the sea, and that for the moving 
of these loads at moderate and economic speeds relatively 
trifling power is required. Since the oceans are fixed with 
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relation to the land, the distance between ports in any 
part of the world is also fixed, thus enabling time-tables 
to be prepared weeks or even years in advance, and, with 
the introduction of steam, very accurately adhered to, 
Furthermore, the requisite amount of fuel can be estimated 
and carried. These considerations are platitudes, but it 
will be conclusively shown in due course that these require- 
ments, as primitive as they are essential, are absent in 
aerial navigation. 

Having shown very briefly why vast loads can be carried 
at steady if not spectacular speeds on the sea, why time- 
tables can be published in advance and can be adhered to, 
and why fuel supplies can be gauged and carried, it may not 
be out of place to touch upon the means by which these 
loads are safely and surely piloted from any one port in 
the world to any other port with a percentage of failure 
that is infinitesimally small. 

Since the sea and the land are relatively fixed (for the 
currents of the sea are negligible, or where not actually 
negligible they are known and charted), and since the speed 
of the ship through the water is known within a knot at most, 
the position of the ship can constantly be established with 
fair accuracy by what is known as dead-reckoning, the dead- 
reckoning position being obtained from the course steered 
and distance run along this course. This dead-reckoning 
position has, however, to be constantly checked by accurate 
observations of the heavenly bodies, because dead-reckoning 
accumulates errors which cumulatively after a long run might 
be very considerable and a source of danger when making a 
landfall, or in the neighbourhood of reefs or shoals. Thus 
the art of safe navigation lies principally in the constant 
correction of a dead-reckoning position by accurate observa- 
tion with the sextant or by bearings of known landmarks if 
land is in sight. 

In fog or thick weather in the open sea the passage can 
continue without anxiety since dead-reckoning is sufficiently 
accurate when clear of land. In fog, thick weather, or 
darkness, when near land, if any uncertainty exists as to 
the exact position of the ship, she can stop, take soundings, 
or possibly anchor till the weather clears. All the infinitely 
varying conditions with which the seaman is faced through 
life constitute the “‘ mystery” of his profession and to some 
slight extent the risk, but the outstanding feature is this. 
In all but rare cases his difficulties are calculable and manage- 
able, and hence the teeming life and activity upon the high- 
way of all nations—the sea. 
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In concluding this brief and almost primitive survey of 
the art of navigation and seamanship, and of the factors 
which render sea transport economic as well as practicable, it 
would be unwise to omit a reference to the countless harbours 
and anchorages with which nature, by the hand of God, 
has strewn the sea-boards of the world. Docks and jetties 
men have built, but one dock will satisfy innumerable ships, 
for docks are not harbours to ships as hangars and aerodromes 
are to airships and aeroplanes. 

In turning from marine to aerial navigation and trans- 
port it should be emphasized at the outset that the three- 
dimensional navigation of the atmosphere includes all the 
difficulties and necessities of the two-dimensional navigation 
of the seas, but with all the difficulties, and in some vital 
respects the insuperable difficulties, that the third dimen- 
sion superimposes. A recently published book—The Great 
Delusion—has caused some slight stir, but the public interest 
in this work has so far centred in the strange statistics and 
figures which it exposes. Not until the central idea of this 
book, the navigational and operational disabilities of air- 
craft, has been mastered, can we look for a modification 
of the world-wide credulity in the future of long-distance 
aerial transport as a serious contribution to the transport 
facilities of the world. 

What are the facts? Since aircraft, like birds and fishes 
—but unlike all other means of transport—operate in one 
medium only, they fly within a vast, invisible, and movable 
ocean of currents, and not, like a sailing or steamship, in 
a@ wind-swept sea. The distinction is dramatic in its 
finality. No airship, aeroplane, flying boat, or bird feels 
anything of the pressure we call wind. They become an 
integral part of the air on and in which they are borne, as 
a ship is in harmony with the water on and in which her 
bulk is supported. This perfectly simple and unchanging law 
imposes two changeless disabilities on single medium vehicles 
such as aircraft. These two disabilities are introduced by 
the two phenomena which can be shortly stated as follows : 


The distance between any two places in aerial mileage 
as relative, not absolute. 

The drift of an air-borne body, if no fixed object is 
visible, is and must remain incalculable. 


Since an aeroplane assumes, without feeling the pressure, 
the full speed and direction of the atmosphere in which she 
is flying, the wind experienced in an aeroplane is always 
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from right ahead and equal in force to the exact speed of 
the aeroplane through still air, regardless of the direction 
and speed of the atmosphere in which she is flying, and 
with which she is moving in harmony. 

Assume the engine speed of an aeroplane bound on a 
3,200 mile non-stop voyage to be 80 m.p.h. 

Assume again the wind, that is to say the bodily move- 
ment of the medium in which it is flying, to have an average 
translatory movement for the whole distance of 40 m.p.h., 
a by no means unusual speed at flying heights. 

Now assume, for the sake of simplicity, that the atmo- 
sphere is flowing towards the destination of the aeroplane. 
The aeroplane makes good, under these circumstances, 
120 m.p.h. and, disregarding the innumerable mischances 
which may overtake her en route, will reach her destination 
in 26°6 hours, having flown 2,128 land miles only. Assum- 
ing her to have filled up with fuel for 48 hours, her maximum 
carrying capacity, she will have enough fuel to fly on for 
another 21°4 hours, in which time she can fly 1,712 miles 
with her engine, making good 2,568 land miles beyond her 
—— destination—in all 5,768 miles over the land in 48 

ours. 

Now reverse the current. 

The aeroplane, still flying with an engine speed of 80 m.p.h, 
in what feels like calm air, is only making good 40 m.p.h. 
towards her destination. Under these circumstances at the 
end of 48 hours she will have exhausted her fuel, but will 
only have covered 1,920 land miles and will come down 
in the sea or on the land 1,280 land miles from her 
destination. 

In one case the aeroplane can cover 5,768 land miles 
and in the other case 1,920, a difference of 3,848 land miles.* 

Thus the geographical distance between two places by 
air is relative, not absolute. In the simple but by no means 
unusual example cited, the distance from west to east, 
assuming the air current to be flowing from the west, is 
2,128 miles, but from east to west it is 6,400 miles. 

Now for a moment let us consider the incalculable nature 
of drift. It has already been shown that the aeroplane 
flies in calm air so far as horizontal currents are concerned. 
She always feels a head breeze, and a head breeze only, 
exactly equal to her engine speed. Suppose an aeroplane 
to start across the Atlantic from west to east with the air- 
current exactly favourable. Suppose rain, mist, or darkness 


* The trifling error in these figures is due to calculation to one place of 
decimals only. 
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to overtake her, and that the wind shifts eight points and 
blows from the north. In twelve hours the aeroplane 
would be drifted to the south, without any possibility of 
knowledge on the part of the pilot, a distance in miles equal 
to twelve times the speed of the wind, while the aeroplane 
is still being steered on the supposedly correct compass 
course for the destination. 

It must surely be plain to every understanding man 
and woman that long-distance navigation in aircraft under 
these circumstances is a matter of blind chance, and the 
time of arrival or disaster a matter entirely outside the will, 
control, or skill of the flier. A trifling change in the direction 
of a favourable wind may lead to disaster, while a consider- 
able change will ensure it. Meteorologists cannot at present 
foretell the weather. They are unlikely ever to control it. 
This being so, transoceanic flights by aeroplanes can never, 
so long as natural law continues to rule the universe, be of 
any commercial significance whatever, and except on fine 
summer days with a favourable current the majority of 
flights undertaken by brave men spurred on by the glitter 
of public applause, at great public expense, will end in 
disaster and death and the loss of thousands of public money. 

It is repeatedly argued that the increasing range of air- 
craft is a sign of progress. This is not in reality the case. 
The greater the power and range of the aeroplane the 
greater are the fuel requirements to get the aeroplane and 
her pilot to their destination. If petrol is surrendered, 
more useful load, it is true, can be lifted, but it can only 
be carried a correspondingly reduced distance. Broadly 
speaking, air-borne transport is 2,000 times less efficient 
than any other means of transport, and _ considerable 
“research ” will be required to alter the already well-known 
laws of dynamics which precisely govern the lift, speed, and 
power ratios of wing surface and engine power. 

Having discussed in some detail the simple law of 
currents and drift, and having shown that aerial mileage 
between two places is a relative and not an absolute 
quantity, it may be of interest to examine why it is not 
possible to fix the position of aeroplanes in transit as the 
position of a ship is fixed. We may dismiss the amiable 
talk about the marvels of wireless telegraphy for position- 


finding, talk set on foot by those with strong wireless 


interest or a wireless bee in their bonnets, by pointing out 
that no pilot, concerned for his own safety, contemplates 
the carrying of a wireless installation on long non-stop 
flights, preferring very properly the few gallons of extra 
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fuel that the discarding of Senatore Marconi’s wonderful 
position-finders enables the airman to carry. 

In attacking The Great Delusion, some aeronautical 
enthusiasts have unwisely murmured something about 
sextants and the fixing of position by observation. The 
existence of this mathematical instrument is known to 
these amateur navigators, but the conditions of its use 
clearly are not. 

Apart altogether from the almost prohibitive difficulties 
of using a sextant in an aeroplane and of working out prob- 
lems derived from the data obtained by sextant angle of 
the heavenly bodies (height of eye can only be approximately 
known), our aeronautical friends have overlooked a small 
but vital matter, in much the same way as they overlooked, 
in an amusing manner, the inoperativeness of Buys-Ballot’s 
Law for the avoidance of storms. 

As is well known, one observation of the sun gives 
merely a position line. To obtain a fix it is necessary to 
run on for another two hours or more to allow the bearing 
of the sun to alter sufficiently to get a second position line 
which will give a cut with the first position line and therefore 
what is known as a “ fix.” 

Now the run between the two observations can only be 
estimated, but in a ship, where the speed of this vessel is 
moderate and known, and the sea is stationary, the small 
error of this dead-reckoning is negligible and will not cause 
an error of more than a mile or so in the final observed 
position. 

In an aeroplane, however, this run includes the drift of 
the aeroplane which may be as much as a hundred miles 
and which is precisely what the fix is required to determine, 
but which it cannot determine. The circumstances that 
make sea transport and navigation a practical and economic 
matter have already been described as platitudinous, but 
it was further said that it would be conclusively shown 
that the primitive yet utterly essential requirements of 
navigation and transport were absent in aerial navigation. 

Who will deny the disabilities here laid bare ? 

Will anyone deny that the distance between two places 
in aerial mileage is relative and not absolute? That in 
view of this fact time-tables for long non-stop flights cannot 
be laid down, or if laid down, adhered to? Can fuel supplies 
be gauged ? Who will deny that the life of the pilot and 
any passenger is entirely at the mercy of the prevailing 
air-currents, since the utmost cargo of fuel that can be 
carried may be utterly inadequate ? 
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Will anyone dispute that drift, in the absence of visible 
marks, cannot be measured or even known to exist ? 

Who will dispute the inability of aeroplanes in flight 
to fix their position by observation of the sun or stars or to 
keep a dead-reckoning that is of any value when out of sight 
of known leading marks except on a practically windless day ? 

Who, in the light of recent Atlantic flights, will champion 
the value of wireless position-finding in aeroplanes ? 

It is not intended to dwell on other aspects of long- 
distance aerial travel which in themselves render such a 
conveyance a very definite retrogression. The roar of the 
engines, the cramped position, the risk of fire, or death by 
drowning, the absence of food and sleep, the entire absence 
of luggage. Who would travel, except as an adventure, 
in a vehicle in which a small temporary defect in the engine, 
a broken sparking plug, might result in disaster, and over 
the sea in almost certain death ? 

To say soberly but firmly that if the vast sums of tax- 
payers’ money were withdrawn from these enterprises, 
aeroplanes would almost, but still not quite, vanish from 
the world, is to court abuse. Yet such is the case. Why 
in the name of all that is quietly sensible should aerial 
“commercial transport”? have millions of public funds 
squandered on it, when all other means of transport, 
ancient and modern, have established themselves on their 
merits, often in the face of official obstruction ? 

We are assured day by day, by “scientists” and others, 
that flying is in its infancy. This is demonstrably untrue, 
for the aeroplane is her engine. If the internal-com- 
bustion engine were a less perfect instrument than it is 
after thirty years of development, there would be some 
semblance of reason in the parrot-cry of “Infancy.” We 
hear, ad nauseam, of the great “‘science” of aerodynamics, 
whereas in reality it is no “science” at all, but our 
old friend dynamics, every aspect of which is known and 
applied by the regular profession of genuine engineers. 
Mere increase in size of wings and power of engines is no 
sign of progress. This is recognized in other branches of 
engineering. It is perfectly possible to build a ship of 

100,000 tons and install propelling plant of 500,000 h.p., 
yet we simply do not do it, for Reason still rules the world 
outside the magic cloudland of aeronautics. The old expres- 
sion “To make” a thing is now seldom heard. Instead we 
read of ‘‘ evolving ” the perfect airship, the super-aeroplane, 
or the vast, safe flying boat. The jargon of evolution now 
actually pervades the manufacture of machinery, and it is 
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seriously believed that there is no finality in any one par- 
ticular mechanical means of achieving an object. Had our 
present research staffs existed in the days of the bow and 
arrow or of sailing ships, it seems more than likely that 
modern weapons and craft would still be in the limbo of the 
future. Instead of discovering substitutes for old means, 
evolutionary projectors would have “evolved” the bow 
and arrow and the sailing ship to a condition in which 
teams of horses would have been required to bend the bow 
and carry the arrow, and harbours would have required 
re-modelling to accommodate “‘the triumphs of progress” 
in sailing ships. There must be many men and women in all 
countries of the world who wait with amusement, if not with 
patience, for that cataclysmic day when commercial aviation 
is instructed to support itself. On this very day commercial 
aviation will fade away like smoke, and the world will know 
it for what it was—a vast modern North Sea Bubble, pro- 


tected from exposure as such by public funds forcibly wrung 
from threadbare taxpayers. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


TuE pleasant experience of a rapid but unusually inter- 
esting and varied four months’ tour, undertaken during 
the spring of this year through East and Central Africa, 
must be the excuse, if not the justification, for this 
article—a tour which included visits to all the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the Empire in that great area, viz. Kenya 
and Zanzibar, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia.* The return was made through the 
Belgian Katanga, down the Congo, across Uganda, and 
home by the Nile—altogether a trip by river, land, and sea 
of about 20,000 miles. 

A journey of this kind, if too short for very close or 
intimate knowledge, can certainly furnish a general sketch, 
a sort of rapid aeroplane survey, of the whole country, 
and of some of the leading questions and developments 
affecting not one Colony, but several or all of them; 
and such a general survey may have its uses, for it is 
surprising how watertight the divisions between different 
Colonies become. 

To any ordinary able-bodied person of either sex such 
a tour presents (if reasonable precautions are taken) cer- 
tainly no dangers and no particular difficulties: mosquitoes 
are ubiquitous throughout Central Africa (save on the high- 
lands), from the Nile to Zambesi—but so are American 
tourists ; the faithful mosquito net affords protection from 
the first, the second prove themselves pleasant and intrepid 
companions in travel. 

The itinerary, which may be of use to those contemplatin 
a similar tour, was in outline as follows: By British India 
boat from Marseilles, through Suez Canal and the Red Sea 
to Mombasa. The B.I. boats touch en route at Port Sudan, 
and the rapid growth of that busy Port gives the traveller 
some index of the mounting prosperity of the Southern and 
Eastern Sudan, and also of the developments of cotton- 
growing in the Sudan, mainly in the Gezireh area, under 


the fostering care both of the Sudan Government and of 


the Sudan Plantations Syndicate. 


* This article is based on a lecture delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute, 
on June 8, 1927, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Elibank in the chair. 
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Mombasa is an island; the rapidly extending Port of 
Kilindini lies on the inner or land side of the island; and 
the Kenya—Uganda Railway connects directly by a cause. 
way with the wharf at Kilindini, which is well equipped 
with modern machinery for handling cargo. The wharf 
at present provides—with a squeeze and a margin of 
a few feet only—accommodation for two big vessels; 
the quay is now being extended so as to provide two 
more berths. 

There has been for some time considerable discussion 
as to the control and management of this rapidly grow- 
ing Port: the railway—which necessarily transports to 
and from the Port the greater portion of its traffic—and 
two lighterage companies connected with big shipping in- 
terests such as the B.I. Company, held, not unnaturally, 
somewhat divergent views as to the best method of 
controlling the Port; and a representative Commission 
reported in December 1925 on the future working of 
the Port. 

Sir Edward Grigg, the Governor of Kenya, while at home 
for the recent successful Conference of Colonial Governors, 
has been able, with the co-operation and good will of Lord 
Inchcape, representing some of the biggest shipping interests 
using the Port, and with the concurrence of the Government 
and of other interests concerned, to lay the basis of a plan 
for future control and development of the Port likely to be 
accepted by all as fair and workable. 

From Mombasa down the coast via Tanga, Zanzibar, 
Dar-es-Salaam, headquarters of the Government of the 
Territory of Tanganyika, formerly a German Colony and 
now permanently transferred by the Allied Powers under 
a mandate to Great Britain; * and so on to Beira 
in Portuguese East Africa—a growing Port with big 
harbour extensions in prospect, in which the Chartered 
Company (whose Rhodesian products of raw produce 

and minerals seek outlet largely this way) and _ the 
Portuguese Chartered Compania de Mocambique are both 
interested. 

From Beira across the Zambesi by railway up to Nyasa- 


* There is still much misunderstanding as to the position of this mandated 
Territory. The Colonial Secretary and Major Ormsby-Gore have made it 
abundantly clear that our title to the country is founded on the Peace Treaty 
which Germany signed ; that the mandate is permanent and cannot be modified 
without Great Britain’s consent. See Report of the Ormsby-Gore Commission, 
1925, p. 113. 
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land, Livingstone’s land—a rich land but a somewhat 
neglected one, the oldest of this group of sister Colonies and 
Protectorates, and yet the Cinderella. 

Thanks to Major Ormsby-Gore’s Commission of 1924, and 
the exhaustive Report which it produced, interest has been 
directed again to this rich area. Nyasaland’s urgent need is 
extension of communications both by road and railway, and 
especially some more permanent and certain outlet for its 
produce than the present disjointed transit by ferry across 
the Zambesi, which, when that great river rises in its strength, 
is apt to be closed entirely during several months in the 
year. On arrival it proved that the wet season had begun ; 
this did not prevent inspection of some of the big tea, 
cotton, sisal, and tobacco estates of the country, including 
the considerable tea plantation recently acquired by Messrs. 
Lyons at the foot of the beautiful M‘lanje Mountain, the 
British Imperial Tobacco Company’s admirable experimental 
farm at Chisumbesi, and some of the tobacco and cotton 
developments and other undertakings of the British Central 
African Company. A journey even by car from Blantyre to 
Fort Johnson on Lake Nyasa (once a great slaving centre) and 
back—over two hundred miles each way—proved feasible ; 
but the rain made any attempt to cross into Northern 
Rhodesia by road too risky. So the route lay back across 
the Zambesi to Beira by train, along the Pungwe flats up 
on to the mountain plateau of Southern Rhodesia to Umtali, 
then, via Salisbury and Bulawayo, to Livingstone and the 
Victoria Falls ; thence into Northern Rhodesia, where some 
time was spent in examining the principal mining centres, 
Broken Hill (and its useful hydro-electric supply under- 
taking at Mulungushi) ; B‘wana M‘kubwa and allied develop- 
ments of the Rhodesian Congo Border Concessions Company ; 
M‘Kana, N‘Changa, and other mines along the frontier. 
Thence over the frontier to Elizabethville, the centre of the 
extensively mineralized area of Belgian Katanga—one of the 
wealthiest mineral areas, probably, in the world, rich in gold, 
diamonds, copper, radium, cobalt, etc. Thanks to the 
civility of the Belgian authorities facilities were courteously 
given to examine some of the profitable copper deposits at 
Elizabethville, Panda, and Kambove. Then on by train to 
the Congo at Bukama, and five days by steamer to Kabalo ; 
‘by rail across to Albertville, and steamer to Kigoma— 
where, or close by, at Ujiji, Stanley found Dr. Livingstone. 
I visited the historic tree still standing (though now seriously 
threatened by the white ant) under which they met; and 
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thence two days by train direct across Tanganyika Territory 
back to Dar-es-Salaam. 

The original plan was to leave the railway at Tabora 
and proceed via Shinyanga to M‘wanza on Lake Victoria, 
and thence by steamer to Uganda; but though the railway 
will shortly be through to Lake Victoria, and make this 
route a very feasible one, it would then have only been 
available to Shinyanga or thereabouts. There was a bad 
patch of black swamp to negotiate by car near the Lake, 
and only two days all told in which to catch the fortnightly 
Lake steamer; so it became necessary to proceed direct to 
Dar-es-Salaam, and round to Mombasa by sea and up to 
Nairobi by train. 

After a stay in Kenya, including visits to the Acting 
Governor at Nairobi, to Lord Delamere, and others engaged 
in the government or development of this fertile and pro- 
gressive country, the journey proceeded north-east through 
the curious natural depression called the Rift (which extends 
roughly from Palestine to the Zambesi right down the centre 
of Africa), over the highlands of Kenya down to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza at Kisumu; by steamer across to Entebbe, 
and, after a short stay with the Governor and visits to 
Kampala, the native capital of Uganda, and to the palace 
of King Daudi and his Parliament House, and an inspection 
of some of the chief educational and medical institutions in 
or near the capital, by motor-car north directly across 
Uganda and the Southern Sudan to the Nile at Rejaf. 
This is a veritable sign of the times—600—700 miles, the 
whole way from Lake Victoria to the Nile in five days by 
a comfortable Buick car, with passable roads, and a bed 
of a sort to sleep in each night. Finally, nine days by 
steamer down the Nile to Khartoum, and so via Cairo 
home. 

It is a pity that more fugitives from British fogs, and 
especially those who seek each winter to worship a rather 
sulky sun-god in Southern Europe, do not try this trip, 
which can guarantee an interesting three months’ experi- 
ence with brilliant sunshine all the way, yet for the most 
part at an altitude of 4,000-5,000 feet, which makes heat bear- 
able. Moreover, very shortly it will be possible to make this 
an “‘ All Red” tour, on British territory or British steamers, 

the whole way. Entering either by the Nile or by Mombasa, 
the traveller can explore Kenya and Uganda, then proceed 
across Lake Victoria to M‘wanza and by the railway (shortly 
to be completed as mentioned above) via Tabora to Kigoma 
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on Lake Tanganyika. There a British Government steamer of 
about 700 tons, captured originally from the Germans, now 
being reconditioned and rechristened Liemba, will be ready 
by the autumn of this year, and carry the traveller the 
length of Lake Tanganyika to a new harbour now being 
developed in Northern Rhodesia at the foot of the Lake, 
called M‘pulungu, close to Abercorn. From there four or 
five days by car will carry the traveller across the eastern 
wing of Northern Rhodesia to make connection with the 
Rhodesian railway system at Broken Hill, and he can make 
his way out of the country either through Rhodesia at Beira, 
or through Johannesburg and the Union at Cape Town. 
With this car tour in view, the best time of year for such 
a trip is that very period when travellers naturally wish to 
leave England, viz. the early winter, which is also the dry 
season in Central Africa. 

“Gentlemen, I beg to direct your attention to Africa.” 
So runs the ringing phrase with which Livingstone, in his 
address at Cambridge in 1857, roused public attention to 
the needs of Africa. What we to-day have to remember is 
that in the last half-century there is a new Africa. The 
physical features of the Continent—the coast-line, the 
highlands, the snow-capped peaks—are the same as in the 
days of the Pharaohs. The peoples too—Berbers, Negroes, 
Bantus—and the disease and ignorance, and even savagery, 
are much as they have been for centuries.* 

But there is a new Africa—and that almost entirely in 
our lifetime. 

The discoveries of the great explorers Livingstone and 
Burton, Speke and Grant, Stanley and Cecil Rhodes—the 
peaceful penetration of the missionaries, especially from 
the seventies onwards—the “‘scramble for Africa’? and the 
partition by the European Powers into spheres of influence 
in the eighties—as the result of this international scramble 
the growth of commerce, the death of the slave trade, and 
the development of communication by rail and road— 
all these indicate a complete transformation of Africa 
in recent years. 

In 1890 the first lines of the Uganda Railway were laid ; 
now the Kenya—Uganda Railway has over 1,000 miles of 


track. t 


* See Report of Le Zoote Missionary Conference, 1926, p. 1, to which I am 


indebted for material for these paragraphs. 
{ Railway Report for 1925, p. 8. It was estimated by a Royal Commission 


which examined the project at the time, that the Kenya Uganda Railway 
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The motor age itself has dawned in Africa as elsewhere, 
and great roads are being driven—all too slowly—but still 
are being driven through forests and over plains; and the 
automobile has definitely started to supplement the steam- 
engine. And lastly aeroplanes and wireless are making their 
contribution; I saw when in Northern Rhodesia arrange- 
ments for a complete survey of the northern mining area 
by a highly equipped aeroplane service. 

It is, indeed, a New Africa—and in our lifetime. 

This is the first great feature which strikes a traveller. 

And the second is the paucity of the population. 

After two visits to India in the two previous winters I 
was frankly surprised at the emptiness of this portion of 
Africa. Many figures are a weariness to the flesh, but let 
me illustrate quite briefly.* 

The area of the whole of Africa is estimated at 114 million 
square miles—that of British India is just over a million 
square miles, or is under one-tenth that of Africa; yet the 
population of British India is 247 millions, that of Africa 
only 130 millions—very little more than one-half that of 
India. In Africa over the whole area the population 
averages about eleven to the square mile, while in British 
India it is actually 230 to the same area. What is the 
cause ? 

First of all, infant mortality is severe, partly owing 
to disease, partly to ignorance of elementary ante-natal 
and midwifery methods. In Europe we are alarmed if 
the rate of mortality per one thousand infants born is 
in the first twelve months as high as eighty or so per 
thousand. In Africa it is often as high as 500 per 
thousand; that is, of every two babies in those areas 
every other one dies before it attains twelve months. In 
Kenya itself the rate is estimated at as high as 400 per 
thousand. ft 


might secure as a maximum freight (in produce and trade) goods up to £80,000 : 
the actual freight carried in 1925 was valued at £8 millions, or 100 times the 
estimated figure in twenty-five years. 

These figures are illuminating now, when projects of urgently needed railway 
extension, for instance in Tanganyika and Nyasaland, are under discussion. 
See figures quoted in The Golden Stool at p. 113. 

* See The Golden Stool, p. 133; Statesman’s Year Book, 1927, p. 117. The 
members of the white population are, of course, very limited indeed—in Kenya 
12,000 to 13,000, in Tanganyika 2,500, and in Nyasaland 1,500; and of these 
many are officials. 

Tt See The Golden Stool, p. 136. 
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In addition to that, the native of Africa, so far from being 
immune, is horribly ravaged by tropical illnesses. Besides 
venereal and tubercular disease, plague, influenza, and small- 
pox, together with malaria, dysentery, yaws, sleeping sick- 
ness, and hookworm, levy a fearful toll on the native popula- 
tion. Major Ormsby-Gore’s Report states that from 1901 
to 1905 300,000 persons died from sleeping sickness alone in 
the lowlands round Lake Victoria. 

It has to be borne in mind that almost everywhere 
in Africa one meets the cry of a shortage of labour. As 
development increases, the shortage will become more and 
more insistent.* 

Luckily, Uganda affords a brilliant example of what can 
be done. The Ormsby-Gore Report, after giving evidence 
that generally in East Africa the native population, if not 
actually diminishing, was certainly not increasing, went on 
to state: “There is only one territory which we visited, 
namely Uganda, where the native population is certainly 
increasing.” 

That beneficent change is doubtless due to several causes, 
including enlightened pressure from Government; but by 
universal acceptance the work of the medical missionaries, 
and particularly of Dr. and Mrs. Cook at the main C.M.S. 
Hospital at Mengo on Namirembe Hill, which I had the 
pleasure of visiting, has had a noble share in it. Mrs. Cook’s 
central maternity hospital has sent out midwives—pleasant, 
capable young African women—all over Uganda, and dotted 
the villages throughout the country with small maternity 
hospitals, several of which I visited. 

The official Uganda Medical Report for 1923 clearly 
indicates the result: ‘“‘It is believed the tide has now 
tation? set in the direction of a steady increase of popu- 
ation.” 

What Uganda is doing to-day all East and Central 
Africa may well copy. In Kenya Lady Grigg is launching 
schemes along similar lines with energy and success. Through- 


* See the East Africa Commission Report at p. 183: “It is futile to press 
forward schemes, whether of European Settlement or of large-scale native 
production, if the natives who, in either case must supply the labour, simply 


are not there.” 
Tt See The Golden Stool, p. 146; Ormsby-Gore Report, p. 53; Dr. Cook, 


. Medical Practice in Africa and the East (1923), p. 37. The Africans themselves 


are keenly alive to the need and to the remedy; in Kenya Colony by the 
recently instituted native Cess, the native Chiefs and Councils are proposing 
to tax themselves considerably for hospitals and hygiene as well as for roads 
and education. 
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out the country more doctors, hospitals, maternity centres, 
and dispensaries, with instruction in hygiene and mothercraft, 
should be provided if the population is not only to increase 
but to be saved from actual decay. 

The consideration of hygiene amongst the native popu- 
lation brings us face to face with the wider problem—a 
problem of urgent importance throughout Africa, in 
the South as much as in the East and West, viz. What is 
the proper method of governing, educating, developing the 
native? It is the fashion to talk of two antagonistic 
principles of ‘“‘ West Coast-ism’”’ and “‘ Kenya-ism.” In the 
West Coast and Uganda permanent white settlement is 
practically impossible owing to the climate, and develop- 
ment of all kinds, governmental, commercial, educational, 
must be mainly by and through the natives and their 


indigenous tribal organizations; on the cool highlands of 


Kenya, Tanganyika, and Nyasaland white settlement is not 
only possible but inevitable, for these highlands are fertile, 
their products are required to feed a hungry world, and to 
a large extent they are neither cultivated nor even inhabited 
by the natives.* 

In the East the Dual Policy was bound to emerge—that 
is, the development of white settlement alongside native 
reserves—European and African working side by side, each, 
under proper safeguards, helping the other, as each is neces- 
sary to the other; this dual policy has the fullest official 
support, not only of the Ormsby-Gore Report but also 
of the Governors assembled in Conference at Nairobi in 
1926. In the light of the actual facts this conflict of 
theories becomes rather an artificial one; each method, 
each policy was inevitable in the respective areas in which 
it has developed—Europeans cannot settle and work per- 
manently in West Africa, they can and should do so in 
the highlands to the East.t As has been forcibly said, 
in Kenya white settlement has come, and come for good 
—it is not a question now whether there shall be white 


settlement but whether that settlement shall be of good 
quality.{ 


* For an able discussion of the whole subject see an article in The Round 
Table for June 1927. 

t East Africa is consequently much more sparsely populated so far as natives 
are concerned than the West. Under half a million square miles in the West 
contain 21 million inhabitants ; over two million miles in the East contain only 
16 million natives. See Lugard, Dual Mandate, p. 45. 

}¢ See Governor’s Conference Report, p. 44. 
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Logically applied, the arguments of the extreme West 
Coast partisans would seem to tend to the barbed-wire 
fence; yet no one can really argue that our business 
as a colonizing Power was to ring our African possessions 
round and forbid all white men, British or otherwise, to set 
foot in it. Dr. Norman Leys, whose book on Kenya is 
usually accepted as making the strongest case in defence of 
native claims, admits that “The plantation system should 
be permitted in Kenya, Uganda, and Nyasaland.” * On 
the other hand, the responsible representatives of white 
settlement are emphatic that proper safeguards for security 
of land and freedom of action must be assured to the 
native. 

The native reserves must be properly delimited and 
vested in trustees; there must be no forcing of natives to 
labour for private profit; in educational, hygienic, and 
administrative development the native must enjoy his 
proper share.f 

And in this connection a tribute of congratulation is 
due to Sir Donald Cameron, the experienced Governor of 
Tanganyika, for his successful experiment in Re-T'ribaliza- 
tion, building up again what the Germans had so ruthlessly 
destroyed—the natural and valuable tribal organization in 
large areas of the mandated territory.{ 

With regard to commercial development, it is easy to 
hurl abuse at the monster of modern commercialism, but 
two things must be remembered: first, early philanthropists 
and missionaries—such as Wilberforce and Livingstone— 
were emphatic that legitimate commerce would be the 
antidote to the poison of the slave trade, and a boon to 
the country. Livingstone early declared his purpose to 
be to discover an “Open path for commerce and 
Christianity.” § 


* See Dr. Norman Leys, Kenya, p. 394. 

¢ The annual conference of delegates of unofficial countries of East Africa, 
which owes its inception to the statesmanlike initiative of Lord Delamere, at 
its meeting at Tukuyu in October 1925 laid it down that “The native should 
be a free agent, and no obstacles should be placed in his way to sell his labour 
in the best market.” 

This Conference was equally emphatic (see Governor’s Conference Report 
1926, p. 32) as to the need, for instance, of developing native education. 
- t See address of the Governor to the first meeting of the Legislative Council 
of Tanganyika, April 1927. 

§ Livingstone in 1859 wrote from Nyasaland: “If our countrymen were 
here, they would soon render slave buying unprofitable. In this region 
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Secondly, if the African native has rights in the matter} ; 


so has the rest of the world. Professor Macmillan, in hig 
address to the African Missionary Conference at Le Zoute 
last year, is emphatic on the point.* Speaking mainly of 
South Africa, but in words generally applicable to the whole 
country, he said : 

*“The danger of such a Conference (as the present) is to 
over-emphasize the hardships of the black peoples. The 
more I live and work, the more I am myself conscious of 
being driven to an almost blind negrophilism. 

** But such partiality will not do. The whites in this 
matter have a case and a point of view that cannot be 
ignored. There is a certain dire inevitability about the 
process which has created the present South African situation, 
Europeans came to South Africa, not in the spirit of con: 
querors, but as colonists. 7 

“Be it recognized that the function of the European 
colonists has been—to reclaim part of a continent for 
civilization from barbarism, and that from the colonist 
point of view their task of civilization has been carried 
through in the face of prolonged opposition from the native 
peoples.” 

Sir Frederick Lugard, whose sympathy with the African 
native is admittedly as profound as his skill in African 
Government, puts the case firmly as one of world need.t 

Prior to the opening up of Africa to the European, rich 
tropical products, now necessary for the world’s food, lay 
wasted and ungarnered, because the natives did not know 
their use. Millions of tons of oil nuts, for instance, grew 
wild without the labour of men, and lay rotting in the 
forests. Who can deny the right of the hungry people of 
Europe to utilize the wasted bounties of Nature ? 

This world need of Africa’s products is rapidly developing 
into world dependence ; and this is more especially so in the 
case of Great Britain. In 1899 the trade of the United 
Kingdom with our Central African dependencies (excluding 
specie) was £11 millions sterling ; in twenty years, by 1919, 


Englishmen might enjoy good health, and also be of signal benefit by 
leading the multitude of industrious inhabitants to cultivate cotton, maize, 
sugar, and other valuable produce to exchange for goods of European 
manufacture.” 

A singularly prophetic anticipation of the situation to-day; and see The 
Golden Stool, p. 109. 

* See Report, I, 154. 

t+ Lugard, Dual Mandate, p. 61. 
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it had grown six and a half times to £76 millions sterling, 
354 millions imports, and 40} millions exports.* 

African trade, like trade elsewhere, is subject to fluctua- 
tions, but undoubtedly the great obstacle to its rapidly 
increased growth lies in the want of adequate means 
of communication; the country is starved for roads and 
railways. 

The Ormsby-Gore Commission recommended a loan of 
£10 millions, with a suspension of interest payments during 
._ | the first five years. 
this Last autumn the necessary legislation authorizing loans 

be up to the suggested figure of £10 millions was passed by the 
the Imperial Parliament ; but two conditions are now attached. 
on, | First, all schemes of transport development on which the 
on: | Joan money is to be expended must be properly “ vetted” 
| as likely to be economically productive, and a Committee 
under the expert chairmanship of Sir George Schuster has 
for | been set up to investigate the possible schemes. Secondly, 
ist | the suspension of interest payments for five years is with- 
ed | drawn. The first condition is of course sound, the second 
vé | is unfortunate; as in the case of the Uganda Railway and 
the Indian Railways, and indeed all similar development in 
“2 | new countries, while the ultimate harvest of traffic and 
‘1 | profit will prove abundant, the early years are bound to be 
lean till traffic grows, and this refusal to suspend for five 

' years the payment of interest may prove a serious handicap. 


'y The main Railway extensions either in hand or in con- 
Wf templation are: 
¥ (i) The Kenya—Uganda Railway, round the foot of Lake 


© Victoria, probably just above the Ripon Falls at Jinja, and 
fF so on to Entebbe; this is now in hand. It is also in con- 
templation that at no distant date this railway system shall 
8 | be carried north across Uganda (approximately through the 
> | country I travelled recently by car) to connect with the Nile 
steamers at Rejaf.t 


* See Lugard, Dual Mandate, p. 45. The Le Zoute Report states at 
p. 83 that in 1876 the world’s trade with Africa was £60 millions; in 1926 it 
was not less than £600 millions. 

t ‘‘ We cannot conclude without emphasizing our opinion that the develop- 
ment of Africa depends primarily on the extension of railway (and road) 
facilities. 

_ “To our mind the financing of transport facilities in East Africa not only 
is one of the finest possible investments for British trade, but is a moral respon- 
sibility resting on the Mother Country.” See Ormsby-Gore Report, p. 21. 

¢ The Governor’s Conference suggested this should be pushed through at 
the earliest possible date. P. 8. 
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The Kenya—Uganda Railway, controlled by a joint 
Commission representing the two countries, and over which 
the Governor of Kenya presides, is now a prosperous con. 
cern with a revenue of over £700,000 and is strong enough 
financially to raise reasonable capital for its own improve 
ments and extensions.* Further, it is stated to be the 
view of Lord Delamere and the unofficial members in Kenya 
that it would not be desirable for Kenya to ask for her 
railway extensions, or for any portion of them, to be financed 
out of the £10 million loan. 

(ii) A line linking up the Kenya—Uganda Railway system 
with the Central Tanganyika line. The proposed connection 
would be effected by a line probably via Arusha to Dodoma, 
and on to Fife, and into North-Eastern Rhodesia, ultimately 
to tap the Rhodesian and Cape Railway system, probably 
at Broken Hill. There would also be a junction with the 
Nyasaland Railways, if and when these are pushed into 
North-Eastern Rhodesia. 

It is urgent that this line should be constructed “ with 
the least possible delay,” as indicated by the Governors’ 
Conference, and mainly for two reasons: it is of immense 
political importance as an arterial link between British 
Territories and East and Central Africa, while in view of 
the urgent necessity for British white settlement (and of the 
speedy opening up of the highlands of the Iringa Plateau 
and to the north of Lake Nyasa) this line is vital. 

The Schuster Committee, though admitting the urgency 
of the project, came to the conclusion that it was, as an 
“immediate recommendation, impossible.” They, however, 
allocated £30,000 (£46,000 in all) for surveys of the route; 
and these surveys are now proceeding. Apart from the 
£10 millions loan the financial possibilities appear to be 
either a direct grant from the Imperial Parliament, as in 
the case of the Uganda Railway (but with the present 
emptiness of the Exchequer such a grant does not seem 
probable); or the Tanganyika Government, whose Budget 
showed last year a substantial surplus of about £800,000, 
might itself possibly proceed gradually with the construc- 
tion; or, as a last resort, private enterprise might be invited 
to co-operate. The view is held by many, both in East 


* See Railway Report for 1925. 
t See Report Governor’s Conference 1926, p. 8. The gauges of the existing 
Kenya—Uganda and Tanganyika lines are luckily the same, i.e. the Indian metre 


gauge. In Rhodesia the gauge is the standard gauge of South Africa and is 
3 ft. 6 in, ; 
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Africa and at home, that, in default of any other possibilities, 
this alternative would be worthy of consideration. A 
necessary basis would probably be some State guarantee 
for at any rate part of the capital on the lines usually adopted 
for financing the construction of the great Indian Railways, 
coupled probably with the policy of land grants, familiar 
in connection with the great Canadian Railways, land grants 
which would form a source for recoupment of capital outlay 
in later years as the country prospered ; in return private 
enterprise would have presumably to be prepared for some 
limitation of profit on the lines of what is usually known as 
the “ Public Private Company.” 

(iii) Lastly, there is the need of railway extension in 
Nyasaland, coupled with the project of the bridge over the 
Zambesi, so as to secure a steady outlet for Nyasaland’s 
trade, instead of the uncertain and restricted bottle-neck 
of the existing ferry.* 

An important Commission has recently been visiting 
Nyasaland, consisting of experts with railway and financial 
experience, under the chairmanship of General Hammond. 
Their conclusions, after consideration by Sir George Schuster’s 
Committee and then by the Colonial Secretary, may be 
made public shortly, possibly while this is in the press. It 
is not too much to hope that substantial schemes of railway 
construction, and even the Zambesi Bridge, may be approved. 

Finally, a word about Political Developments. The imme- 
diate problem is the future relations of five colonies or 
dependencies: Uganda; Kenya, with the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate ; Nyasaland ; Northern, and possibly Southern, Rho- 
desia ; and the mandated Territory of Tanganyika. Geogra- 
phically contiguous, yet with different problems, and in 
varying stages of economic and political progress, with many 
interests in common, and destined to draw closer and closer 
together as the years roll on, they present at the moment 
a picture of political units in a state of segregation rather 
than of co-operation. The Ormsby-Gore Report drew public 
attention to the need of closer working relations; and the 
conferences of unofficial members to which I have referred 
at Tukuyu in the autumn of 1925, and at Livingstone in the 


* The Ormsby-Gore Commission were emphatic on the need both of Rail- 
way extension in Nyasaland, and of the Zambesi Bridge : “‘ In Nyasaland every- 
thing comes back to the communications, and we cannot urge too strongly 
upon H.M. Government the need for their improvement ” (p. 105); and again : 
“The resources of Southern Nyasaland will not be, and cannot be, developed 
till the Zambesi Bridge is constructed ” (p. 13). 
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autumn of 1926, and the Conference of Governors at Nairobi 
in January 1926, have been useful steps in that direction. 

When I was in Kenya in January last, elections to the 
Legislative Council of Kenya were taking place; and the 
programme of the chief representatives of the white settlers, 
of whom Lord Delamere is the acknowledged leader, 
definitely adopted the policy of “‘ A scheme of co-ordination 
of the Northern East African Territories (Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda) and possibly Nyasaland; with the hope of a 
possible co-ordination with the Rhodesias in the future.” 
But this was coupled with conditions, the two chief bein 
that any such scheme was to be dependent on the unoffici 
element in Kenya having first been granted an elected 
majority ; and secondly, that there should be a High Com- 
missioner for the whole country, whose seat should be at 
Nairobi.* 

Closer co-operation is, indeed, generally desirable. Poli- 
tically, the interests alike of the four or five British Territories, 
and also of the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, demand it; 
for the British territories, Tanganyika is the key of the arch; 
unless Tanganyika forms with them a political unit they 
are hopelessly disconnected—in fact, cut in two. While 
equally for Tanganyika, political development seems almost 
impossible, except along the lines of some co-operation with 
her neighbours; as in all mandated territories, the spirit of 
the mandate looks forward to the development of local 
autonomous government, but at present such a prospect 
in Tanganyika, with its population of over four million 
natives and only 2,500 Europeans (many of these non-British 
in origin) must be exceedingly remote. Political co-operation 
with her neighbours will secure to Tanganyika stability on a 
broader basis, leading to the possibilities of political expan- 
sion, which commercial growth and increase of white settle- 
ment (fostered by political stability) will bring in their train. 

Commercially, too, closer co-operation is desirable. Rail- 
ways, Roads, Customs, all must look to extension and control 
on co-operating and not on competitive lines. But it is 


* See Hast African Standard, January 1, 1927, p. 35. This policy of close 
co-operation is usually and most unfortunately called ‘‘ Federation.” No one 
in their senses can suggest for East Africa at the present stage of its development 
richard like the cumbrous Federal machinery of the United States or of 

anada. 

t Article 10 of the Mandate expressly authorizes Great Britain to constitute 
Tanganyika into a Customs, fiscal, and administrative union or federation with 
the adjacent territories. 
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rhaps native affairs and administration which call most 
oudly for some community of policy. At present an arbi- 
trary paper boundary between Kenya and Uganda cuts the 
great native tribe of the Masai, and the territory they 
inhabit, in half. It is difficult to see how a tribe of African 
natives is to grasp the mysterious fact that in the North one 
British Governor may lay down one set of ordinances for their 
guidance, while south of a line drawn somewhere in the 
depths of an impenetrable forest another British Governor 
may impose on him a quite different set of ordinances, and 
both in the name of the same Great King.* 

Kenya is undoubtedly in a more advanced state politi- 
cally, commercially, and from the point of view of white 
settlement, than the rest of the area; both now and in the 
future Kenya can, and will, provide elements of leadership 
for the whole. But if the seat of the High Commissioner 
is to be at Nairobi, and the Governor of Kenya the High 
Commissioner, there should be a Lieutenant-Governor for 
Kenya so as to place the High Commissioner in a more 
impartial atmosphere, above the local political issues alike 
of Kenya and of the other four or five areas. It might even 
be possible that the office of High Commissioner might not 
always be held in future by the Governor of Kenya. 

The demand of Kenya for an unofficial elected majority 
in the Legislature is by many considered to be premature 
on the ground of the disproportion of the number of white 
settlers (some 12,000 to 13,000, many of them officials) to 
the native population (24 millions); and doubts are ex- 
pressed (probably quite without foundation) whether the 
interests of the natives would be adequately safeguarded 
if the white settlers as at present constituted had an elective 
majority. Here again an adjustment may be possible, and 
on the lines that, given an unofficial majority, part of it might 
be not elected but nominated, and that with a view to adequate 
representation of native interests. 

The Colonial Secretary and the Cabinet have doubtless 
had the matter under consideration during the presence 
recently of the Colonial Governors in London. The questions 
involved are difficult and require ample consideration in 
Kast Africa as well as in Downing Street; the problem is 
urgent, but a false step at this stage would be a tragedy. 


* The Conference of Governors at Nairobi last year not unnaturally drew 
attention to this anomalous state of affairs. The Governors’ Conference came to 
no decision, but decided to leave the question for re-examination in the hands 
of the two Governors of Kenya and Tanganyika. See Report, p. 21. 
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The Government have accordingly decided * to appoint a 
strong Commission who will proceed to Africa and investigate 
the problem in all its bearings on the spot. It is satisfactory 
that the terms of reference (which at the time of writing 
have just been made public) will be wide enough to allow 
full consideration of all the many issues involved ; it 
appears the Commission will in effect be invited to consider 
closer co-operation with favour, provided always they can 
see their way to recommend a workable scheme. 


MontTaauE Bartow 
* See announcement in The Times for Wednesday, July 13, 1927. 
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JUNE ON THE FJELDS 


THE last paper of mine that appeared in the National 
Review was entitled “‘ May on the Fells” ; now we change 
the month, and the spelling of the last word, dropping an 
“1,” and adding a “‘j”’ and a “d,”’ a difference that means 
we are dealing with the high wild hills of central Norway, 
but which I hoped for all their height would be warmer 
mountains than I had found our fells in Westmorland. 
In fact, if there was one thing I was convinced of, it was 
that bird photography on the fjelds was going to be warm 
work. Had I not vivid memories of mosquitoes on the 
Dovre Fjeld. 

‘“* By the end of June the flies and mosquitoes will be 
terrible,” I wrote to my friend. ‘‘ Be sure to bring some 
remedies for bites; and you had better put mosquito-netting 
over all the peep-holes in your bird-photographing tent ; 
you can’t conceive,’ I went on, as memory added vigour to 
my pen, “ how awful the flies can be!” 

As I penned the last words there arose before me a 
vision of a riverside scene, where a wide body of flowing 
water glided seawards under the burning rays of a Nor- 
wegian sun, while buzzing insects danced in the quivering 
air, and a by no means patient person waited on the bank, 
a centre of interest to innumerable clegs—great brown flies 
with a heavy hum—smaller and more active grey flies, yet 
smaller and particularly vicious insects with white eyes, and 
many gnats and mosquitoes. Would the boat never come ? 
In the meantime a white wagtail—the Scandinavian form 
of our pied wagtail—was dashing here and there, its tail 
ever flicking up and down, busying itself as only a wagtail 
can, and catching flies innumerable. Cleg after cleg went 
down its dainty throat, but what could one small bird do 
among the myriads? Its efforts made no visible difference, 
yet it worked, and was still at work, when at last the boat 
came. I left it running to and fro over the boulders, 
and I wished it a special place in the heaven reserved for 
good birds. 

Then the vision changed—to an unending spruce forest, 
where the heavy scented air hung motionless between the 
trees, and a hot path wandered up and down, all being still 
save for the humming of flies, and the crackling of fallen 
fir twigs, and the dried lichens beneath the booted foot. 
On and on you must go, for the swarming clegs give you 
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no rest, and smaller things joined in the chase; so that 
heat and flies, heat and flies, was the memory that was left, 
Yet again the vision changed, a new scene flicking before 


my memory, like a film at the cinema; this time beyond 


and above the forest, up and out on the barren fjeld-top, 
where naught but dwarf birch and other hard living plants 
can find foothold, and all is open to the winter snows, or the 
scorching summer sun, glaring without pity from the hard 
blue sky. The cinema film of memory shows the sun-baked 
rocks radiating back the heat, the scorched plants, and yet 
once more the flies. The birch scrub seems to be the strong- 
hold of the clegs. They rise from it like a swarm of bees, 
and follow the disturber of the fjelds far across the tops. 
Flies, flies, all the time, flies everywhere, is my impression 
of summer in Norway—I took up my pen again and finished 
the letter; “the flies will be damnable,” I said; “‘ come 
prepared.” 

I forgot all about them upon the North Sea, where there 
certainly were no flies, nor was it at all warm, instead it was 
cold with a nasty north-east wind and a steady drizzling 
rain—it was beastly, and the less said about the North 
Sea the better ! 

Things were more cheerful in Oslo—though flies were 
noticeable by their absence—and the two of us spent an 
interesting afternoon in this clean, charming town. We 
had come to Norway to see Scandinavian birds, and we 
found a goodly population of fieldfares, etc., in the public 
gardens. The etc. included sundry birds fluttering about 
in the trees, from sparrows as dirty, confiding, and numerous 
as the most cockney sparrows ever produced in London 
streets, to a beautiful little pied flycatcher, in the smartest 
of black and white uniforms. Any illusion produced by the 
presence of the sparrows was dispelled by the loud and asser- 
tive “‘ Churr-arr-re ’’ uttered by a plump and portly fieldfare, 
for it was no bird of a London square. ‘Chur, churr!”’ it 
went again as it flitted through the young greenery of the 
Sycamores, very smart in the greys and rich browns that 
distinguish this fine Scandinavian thrush. Its mate flies 
down and grabs a worm that has thrust an unsuspecting 
head above the grass blades. She pulls, a long pull, and 
a strong pull, and the worm has to yield, however unwillingly, 
to circumstances over which it has no control, circumstances 
that convert it into food for young fieldfares, for the bird 
carries it off to her nest in the bushes. 

_ The pied flycatcher continues to fly around, a delightful 
little bird in his striking get-up. Where is his mate, the 
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demure little lady in grey? Probably sitting in one of the 
several nesting-boxes that are hung on the trees. But our 
attention is drawn from the flycatcher by something red upon 
the turf—a squirrel? Yes, two—no, three—red squirrels, 
as beautiful as only squirrels can be. We get up and go 
nearer to watch them. They are dainty creatures indeed, 
but are rather darker than our English red squirrels, but 
then the hair-splitting, sub-species makers consider our 
British race a separate form. However, these squirrels are 
just as charming. One is very busy nibbling the kernel 
from a sycamore seed, one of last year’s fallen seeds that it 
has found in the grass, the ground being quite thickly 
littered with them. It picks another up, nibbles at the end, 
drops it, and picks up a third, paying no attention whatever 
to the onlookers, who are watching it with amused interest, 
when out of the branches overhead darts a fieldfare. 
Straight at the squirrel it drives, in the most pugnacious, 
overbearing manner, and with irate shrieks sends its victim 
scuttling. Away runs the squirrel, and after it flies the 
fieldfare, a needlessly infuriated bundle of feathers, for what 
has the squirrel done to annoy it? We know that some 
squirrels are not quite blameless characters where eggs are 
concerned, but this one was not interfering with the field- 
fare, nor anywhere near its nest. However, the squirrel has 
to race for dear life, scampering over the turf, whisking 
round a tree, and running up the farther side, leaving its 
pursuer, rather winded, sitting on the grass. The fieldfare 
looks somewhat foolish as he sits there, recovering his 
breath, his handsome feathers all puffed out, and his bright 
eyes shining—but serve him right! For why did he wantonly 
annoy the squirrel? Perhaps the attack had its origin in 
the pugnacious impulse that makes birds try to keep their 
nesting area free from trespassers, but again I say, poor 
squirrel, for it was hard lines, 

So much for Oslo, on a calm, grey, and by no means 
warm day; but after this digression we must get on with 
the subject in hand, “ June on the Fjelds,” and the Dovre 
Fjeld in particular. 

The scene now shifts to the next day, or rather early 
morning, about 4 a.m. to be precise, for we have been 
travelling all night, climbing up and up, and yet up again, 


through spruce forests, and by raging torrents, past quaint 


little wooden houses, painted white, yellow, or red, with 
shingled or turfed roofs, and then once more through scenery 
that gets grander and grander, by still fiercer torrents fling- 
ing themselves down the hillsides, and under snowy hills. 
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I wake from a troubled dream in which snow seems the 
predominant feature, to catch a glimpse through the bedewed 
window of wondrous crystal hills blushing a faint rose in the 
light of the rising sun. There is an extraordinary amount 
of snow on the tops. I remember now having heard that 
there had been a great deal of snow on the fjelds, but I did 
not expect to see anything like this. 

Our destination is the highest inhabited spot on the 
Dovre Fjeld, that range of mountains which constitutes the 
backbone of Norway, and our object is the study of bird 
life in that elevated situation. 

The train puffs on and ever upward into a snowy and 
desolate wilderness, over which the rising sun flings strange 
alluring lights, though it leaves the valleys painted in deli- 
cate blues and faint purples. We stand in the corridor and 
watch the winter landscape sliding by, a cold doubt assailing 
me as I watch the Arctic scenery—to-morrow may be the 
first of June, but where are its flaming days, and what about 
eS og ? This does not look like fly weather! Nor a 

y land! 

The train puffs and snorts through the chilly dawn, under 
frowning fjelds, past foaming cascades, into a country 
getting ever more snowy. Here and there black patches 
show between the drifts, hinting at a country trying to 
escape from winter’s long and stern grip, and the swollen 
streams racing headlong down the valleys tell of thawing 
snow; but still it is snow, snow, everywhere, and to two 
keen naturalists it seems rather too much of a good thing, 
for all this snow betokens an unusually late season, and 
what about the birds and beasts we have come all this way 
to see ? 

As if it were a ghostly bird conjured up by our thoughts, 
a pale wraithlike apparition of a bird floats across the 
snowy wilderness. It is a short-eared owl, no doubt hunting 
for lemmings, and is at any rate one touch of life to cheer 
up despondent folk. 

On and on puffs the train, by a little wayside station, 
just two or three houses dropped down in the wilderness, 
towards our goal, which we are due to reach at the unholy 
hour of 4.38 in the morning. It would seem a dreadful 
time to arrive anywhere, yet it is a beautiful hour, for the 
sun has now been up some time (so short is the Norwegian 
night), and the world is bathed in a clear, clean radiance. 
The heights glitter marvellously in its rays, but we have 
little time to look at this while our luggage is being extri- 
cated from the train (cameras and photographic apparatus, 
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to say nothing of bird tents, do add to one’s baggage!), so 
that we quickly find ourselves and our belongings deposited 
on the platform, with the train steaming off to far-away 
Trondhjem. We have still less time to consider either the 
place, the hour, the scenery, or the temperature, while our 
goods are being transferred to the pony-trap that has been 
sent to meet us, for, as already hinted, they are many, and 
the pony boy needs help. At last every bag and camera is 
stowed in the little conveyance, which looks as if it came 
out of the ark. It is a chariot on four wheels, with basket- 
work-backed seats, and a dicky behind for the driver. But 
for the dicky, it would have a close likeness to the old- 
fashioned pony-chaise that country parsons used in days 
of old. It does not look either commodious or swift, but 
appearances are notoriously deceptive. All our things are 
stowed in it without difficulty, though they certainly leave 
no room for us. We elect to walk on, for it is not far to 
the place where we are going to stay, when the antique 
vehicle passes us at a rattling pace, which makes me gasp 
for the sake of the fragile photographic gear. Heavens! 
what won’t we find broken ! 

But who can think of such minor things on a morning 
like this? The air is keen, the road is crisp with frost, and 
the snow glitters. In fact it is a glorious winter morning, 
and the only hint of spring—we won’t mention June !—is 
a fat fieldfare singing on a birch-bush, a brambling essaying 
its little song, and a pipit calling among the juniper. Not 
a marvellous choir, but a joyous one, on this keen, crisp 
morning. 

At any rate there are some birds about; moreover, 
despite the fact that this is a higher spot, there is not quite so 
much snow here as farther down the line. The heights are 
immaculate in their shining splendours, but the valley is 
like a patchwork quilt, though it must be confessed there 
is more white in the pattern than anything else. 

But what does snow matter? It adds to the beauty 
of things, if the birds are here; that is, the species wanted, 
namely Arctic bluethroat, crane, dotterel, etc. The snow 
may even serve to concentrate the breeding birds on the 
lower ground; that is, if you call 3,200 feet low, for such is 
the elevation at which we are staying, the heights around 


- towering several thousand feet higher. 


Consoling ourselves with thoughts such as these, we walk 
on towards our destination, regardless of birds unfamiliar, 
and birds as familiar as yellowhammers and house-martins., 
Hoodie crows flap over, a redwing sings in the birch scrub, 
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but it is a homely house-sparrow that chirps to us by the 
buildings. 

Of breakfast, and a comfortable bed, and yet another 
later breakfast, I must say little here, except to mention 
that I dreamt of golden plover, of these shy and wary birds 
whistling beneath my window, and woke to find it no dream, 
but sober fact; for there were golden plover, not one or 
two, but some half-dozen pairs running about in the little 
eae behind the house. What are they doing here? 

ey should be away on the fields, but a glance at the 
snowy tops supplies the answer. Their usual breeding- 
grounds are still under snow, and these cultivated patches 
are the only parts free, though, judging by their bareness, 
the snow has only just gone. Not a blade of green grass is 
to be seen, and the five or six ponies walking round—typical 
Norwegian cobs, thick-set, sturdy creams, with a dark 
stripe down the back and zebra markings on the legs—have 
hard work to find anything to nibble. 

The plover pay but little attention to them, or indeed 
to anybody or anything, being very tame and confiding, 
though evidently in a great state of excitement, for they 
keep flying about, running and chasing each other, and 
whistling continuously. They are conducting their love 
affairs under our very eyes. I have often watched golden 
plover before, but only as the wildest of wild birds, on 
remote wind-swept moors, and to see them here, at the 
back-door, busy with their courting, in almost complete 
indifference to human beings, is absolutely uncanny. 

What beautiful birds they are, the males having intensely 
black gorgets, much darker than those of our English birds, 
while the females too are darker than the females of the 
southern form. The northern golden plover is recognized 
as a distinct sub-species from the British bird, being entitled 
Charadrius apricarius apricarius, while our plover is called 
C. apricarius oreophilos, both rather overpowering names for 
such delightful birds. Certainly when in breeding plumage 
the forms are quite distinct, these birds of the high fjeld 
being especially handsome, the cocks with fronts like un- 
spotted black satin, and even the hens much darker than we 
are accustomed to see golden plover. 

Their excited antics were most amusing to watch, male 
birds pursuing males, chasing them away with clear, sweet 
whistles—the sweet yet melancholy whistle of the golden 
plover always seems to me to embody the very spirit of the 
wild—and then turning to their mates, or the birds they 
would make their mates, running up to them, to pause for 
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an instant with wings held high, in that typical, graceful, 

lover pose. It was evident that they were in the full fever 
of the breeding and nesting impulse. They wanted mates, 
or if they had already arranged that, they wanted nesting 
territories, and as they could not go out on to the highest 
fjelds, they were so desperately anxious to get on with the 
business that they were more than inclined to put up with 
the small fields about the house. Ponies and cattle were a 
drawback, for they kept disturbing them, as did the men 
spreading manure; but still the plovers were whistling on all 
sides, still they flew excitedly to and fro, and it was obvious 
that the different pairs had their own pieces of ground, 
their territories, or estates, which they guarded from the 
trespassing of other plovers. We fully expected them all to 
nest about the paddocks, and have no doubt they would 
have done so but for the return of the cold weather. 

The first three days of our visit were lovely, mild, and 
sunshiny, and of course a rapid thaw. We looked hope- 
fully at our fly-bite preventives, and talked about the 
mosquitoes that would come out presently. I recalled how 
bad they had been at this spot the previous July, rising in 
clouds from the marshy ground, and biting one fiendishly. 
The people around rejoiced too, joyfully watching the snow 
thaw, and the grass begin to peep shyly, a blade here, and 
another there, out of sheltered nooks and corners. The little 
streams swelled to raging torrents and, growing greater with 
every passing hour, roared down the hillsides. Smiling faces 
met us everywhere; at last the late cold spring had given 
way to summer. We were told that it had been the worst 
season for fifty years. There had not been much snow 
during the winter, but it had come during March, and had 
gone on snowing day after day. April had passed, and May 
came, and still no sign of spring. All the fodder in the big 
barn had been eaten by the cattle and sheep, and there was 
no grass to be had. To keep the stock alive the people 
gathered the white lichen off the fjeld, which is called rein- 
deer moss because the reindeer love it so much, and gave 
this to the animals. It had served to keep body and soul 
together, but that was all, for the unfortunate cattle were 
walking studies in anatomy. Never have I seen creatures 
so thin ! 

No wonder that the people, cattle, and sheep rejoiced 


in the warmth, that the fieldfares and redwings sang upon 


the birch-trees, and the golden plover flew around whistling 
and whistling. Summer had come at last! The cranes 
upon the bog honked like wild geese, hoodie crows passed 
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over, cawing lustily, bramblings gave their wheezing chirps 
in the bushes, and everything cried ‘‘ Summer has come!” 

So three days passed, and we thought “ flaming June” 
was really coming, if it has not already come, and then the 
capricious sprite that guides the weather laughed in his 
sleeve and switched on severe winter again, taking us back 
in one night to the coldest and most Arctic conditions. 

I do not propose to deal now with the effects of the cold 
on the behaviour of the birds, for the results were extra- 
ordinary, and exceedingly interesting. In another and later 
account I hope to tell how fieldfares and other birds 
deserted their nests wholesale, and how the unlucky golden 
plovers ceased to pursue their love affairs and many of them 
congregated in a flock, while other birds abandoned the 
attempt to nest. Instead, I will give an account of a June 
day on the fjelds. It was June 12th, and a Sunday at that, 
to be precise, but the fact that it was the Sabbath did not 
seem to make any difference when I asked if we could have 
the old pony-chaise to take us to a place some twenty-one 
kilometres off; that is, if there was “‘na sna,” those two 
words representing my knowledge of Norwegian. 

Most Norwegians speak excellent English, but this place 
was so off the tourist track that the people knew very little ; 
nevertheless, we got along very well and had no trouble in 
making ourselves understood. 

There was no fresh “sna” when I opened the door in 
the morning, but the ground was crisp and hard, and the 
north wind swept in with an icy blast. However, the sun 
shone brilliantly from a clear blue sky, and the surrounding 
glittering heights were dazzling in their white splendour. 
In fact it was a fine morning, a slight powdering of snow, 
apparent only on a second glance and no more than sugar 
sifted over a tart, being insufficient to count, nor did the 
icicles hanging on the eastern side of the turfed roof of the 
old storehouse merit consideration. The only thing that 
seemed wrong was the date, June 12th! ‘“‘ Flaming June, 
indeed!” I muttered, as the Arctic wind whipped a tear 
from my eye! 

Now picture us an hour later being packed into the 
antique conveyance, behind a stout bay pony—we wished 
we had one of the picturesque creams—and the “ groot,” 
or pony boy, jumping with great agility on to the dicky 
behind, when away we go, in a headlong run (yes, I mean 
that word run) down the slope. Never shall I forget that 
first desperate swoop, when we seemed to be rushing straight 
to perdition. Rattling, shaking, and bumping, laughing 
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and weeping, as the icy wind cut tears from our eyes, we 
pursued our thrilling way, until the gradient changed from 
down to up, and the pony changed her pace. 

Though the pace moderated, there was no doubt the pony 
was a good one, for she kept up a steady amble, that ate up 
the kilometres surprisingly quickly. 

Out of our own valley wound the road, past a few small 
houses, turf-roofed and picturesque, seters to which cattle 
come from the lower country to spend summer on the fijelds, 
and on by a little lake, winking steel grey under the over- 
hanging fjeld. Then the road became quite straight, a long 
ribbon of track unwinding itself ahead. But if straight, it 
was not easy, and there were times when I did not doubt 
that it led to destruction, for there were awful pot-holes, 
and water-washed places to catch the wheels of the unwary, 
and string was a not inconspicuous feature of the harness ! 
On and on we went, now with gloriously snow-covered 
mountains ahead—so pure, so white, and so dazzling that 
their majesty was painful to look upon. Then we came to 
a bigger lake, frozen, snow-covered, and dead, save where 
a little cold grey water rippled in the searching wind—the 
wind had now veered to the west, so we were driving into 
the teeth of it! Oh! it was cold! 

On and on, with here and there a lifeless ster (it is 
no use bringing the cattle up here yet), and now and again 
a little red house. There was one that was a particularly 
cheerful spot of colour. High above it loomed an immense 
grey, snow-covered crag, which reared some seven or eight 
hundred feet of icicle-draped rock against the sky, while 
upon the other hand a sheet of white proclaimed yet another 
frozen lake. What a big one! It seemed miles along its 
quiet shores (I do not suppose the distance is really more 
than two miles), in which nothing moves for it was deserted 
by man, beast, and bird. 

It was a silent world, not even a brambling stirring 
among the dead brown birch-trees—please remember that I 
am writing of June 12th, when in England the trees are 
bowed with heavy greenery, and the summer air is hot and 
heavy with the scent of haymaking, of flowers, and buzzing 
insects. At least that is what I picture to myself as we jog 
onwards along the side of the frozen lake. _ 

It stretches lifeless and dead, summer seemingly months 
away—stay, here 7s life, one small pipit flits across the road, 
indomitable little bird, that knows no fears, and penetrates 
farther up the fjelds and into more inhospitable places than 
any other species. | 
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over, cawing lustily, bramblings gave their wheezing chirps 
in the bushes, and everything cried “Summer has come!” 

So three days passed, and we thought “flaming June” 
was really coming, if it has not already come, and then the 
capricious sprite that guides the weather laughed in his 


sleeve and switched on severe winter again, taking us back 


in one night to the coldest and most Arctic conditions. 

I do not propose to deal now with the effects of the cold 
on the behaviour of the birds, for the results were extra- 
ordinary, and exceedingly interesting. In another and later 
account I hope to tell how fieldfares and other birds 
deserted their nests wholesale, and how the unlucky golden 
plovers ceased to pursue their love affairs and many of them 
congregated in a flock, while other birds abandoned the 
attempt to nest. Instead, I will give an account of a June 
day on the fjelds. It was June 12th, and a Sunday at that, 
to be precise, but the fact that it was the Sabbath did not 
seem to make any difference when I asked if we could have 
the old pony-chaise to take us to a place some twenty-one 
kilometres off; that is, if there was “‘na sna,” those two 
words representing my knowledge of Norwegian. 

Most Norwegians speak excellent English, but this place 
was so off the tourist track that the people knew very little ; 
nevertheless, we got along very well and had no trouble in 
making ourselves understood. 

There was no fresh “‘sna’’ when I opened the door in 
the morning, but the ground was crisp and hard, and the 
north wind swept in with an icy blast.. However, the sun 
shone brilliantly from a clear blue sky, and the surrounding 
ae seme heights were dazzling in their white splendour. 

fact it was a fine morning, a slight powdering of snow, 
apparent only on a second glance and no more than sugar 
sifted over a tart, being insufficient to count, nor did Fhe 
icicles hanging on the eastern side of the turfed roof of the 
old storehouse merit consideration. The only thing that 
seemed wrong was the date, June 12th! ‘‘ Flaming June, 
indeed !”’ I muttered, as the Arctic wind whipped a tear 
from my eye! 

Now picture us an hour later being packed into the 
antique conveyance, behind a stout bay pony—we wished 
we had one of the picturesque creams—and the “ groot,” 
or pony boy, jumping with great agility on to the dicky 
behind, when away we go, in a headlong run (yes, I mean 
that word run) down the slope. Never shall I forget that 
first desperate swoop, when we seemed to be rushing straight 
to perdition. Rattling, shaking, and bumping, laughing 
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and weeping, as the icy wind cut tears from our eyes, we 
pursued our thrilling way, until the gradient changed from 
down to up, and the pony changed her pace. 

Though the pace moderated, there was no doubt the pony 
was a good one, for she kept up a steady amble, that ate up 
the kilometres surprisingly quickly. 

Out of our own valley wound the road, past a few small 
houses, turf-roofed and picturesque, seters to which cattle 
come from the lower country to spend summer on the fijelds, 
and on by a little lake, winking steel grey under the over- 
hanging fjeld. Then the road became quite straight, a long 
ribbon of track unwinding itself ahead. But if straight, it 
was not easy, and there were times when I did not doubt 
that it led to destruction, for there were awful pot-holes, 
and water-washed places to catch the wheels of the unwary, 
and string was a not inconspicuous feature of the harness! 
On and on we went, now with gloriously snow-covered 
mountains ahead—so pure, so white, and so dazzling that 
their majesty was painful to look upon. Then we came to 
a bigger lake, frozen, snow-covered, and dead, save where 
a little cold grey water rippled in the searching wind—the 
wind had now veered to the west, so we were driving into 
the teeth of it! Oh! it was cold! 

On and on, with here and there a lifeless ster (it is 
no use bringing the cattle up here yet), and now and again 
a little red house. There was one that was a particularly 
cheerful spot of colour. High above it loomed an immense 
grey, snow-covered crag, which reared some seven or eight 
hundred feet of icicle-draped rock against the sky, while 
upon the other hand a sheet of white proclaimed yet another 
frozen lake. What a big one! It seemed miles along its 
quiet shores (I do not suppose the distance is really more 
than two miles), in which nothing moves for it was deserted 
by man, beast, and bird. 

It was a silent world, not even a brambling stirring 
among the dead brown birch-trees—please remember that I 
am writing of June 12th, when in England the trees are 
bowed with heavy greenery, and the summer air is hot and 
heavy with the scent of haymaking, of flowers, and buzzing 
insects. At least that is what I picture to myself as we jog 
onwards along the side of the frozen lake. — 

It stretches lifeless and dead, summer seemingly months 
away—stay, here is life, one small pipit flits across the road, 
indomitable little bird, that knows no fears, and penetrates 
farther up the fjelds and into more inhospitable places than 
any other species. ‘ 
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. And here is more life, human life; for, where the white 
frozen surface of the lake gives place to a stretch of dark 
open water, a man stands fishing. We rub our eyes in 
amazement, but. he is no illusion. We pass on, leaving that 
lonely figure looking with fisherman’s. hope upon the waters, 
and there remains for ever among the unsolved mysteries, 
the question, What did he expect to catch ? 

Still we jog onwards, cold but interested, for we are 
coming to a wide marsh between the hills, a spot of which 
we have heard much, and which is noted for the abundance 
of its bird life. { 

The country is opening out now; on the left hand there 
are still high white fjelds, but on the right is the marsh 
already referred to, stretching across a wide valley, in 
unbroken brown, save where flecks of water reflect the blue 
sky. The brown is birch and willow scrub, of about three 
feet high, beneath which, as I discover presently, lies ground 
of the most unpleasantly boggy nature, 

Still we go on, up the side of this wide valley, which is 
really a marshy tableland lying between the peaks of ‘the 
Dovre Fyjeld, until at last we see our destination. A few 
moments later we have turned off the road and are rattling 
up to “the hotel.” We leave the boy to see to the pony, 
and proceed not only to.explore, but to get some life into 
our frozen limbs. The outlook is not very warming— 
desolation of desolations is the only way to describe: it! 
The snow lies in deep drifts on all sides, ten feet ones by the 
house, sixteen feet ones, and even more, by the station, 
where even the great wooden snow shelters have failed to 
_ prevent it drifting on to the line, This spot may, in a 
normal season, be the best place on the Dovre Field in 
which to see Scandinavian birds, but it isn’t at this moment, 
We note a few pipits, a couple of hoodie crows (these 
scoundrels seem to flourish under any conditions), and a 
hoodie’s nest, a wheatear, of the handsome northern type, 
a pair of fieldfares, and hear a brambling. There are a pair 
of very tame white wagtails about the farm buildings, which 
let us note every detail of that pallid plumage which dis- 
tinguishes them from the melanic form we have in England, 
and which we know as the pied wagtail. 

As we turn from the higher ground, intending to explore 
the bog, a magpie flies by, as cheeky and full of ‘‘ swank” 
as only a magpie can be. The bog itself is an unpleasant 
place, the mixture of bushes, tussocky ground, and soft peat 
making it bad going, while the open, really boggy parts are 
more unpleasant still. Some bird, probably a redshank, 
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gets up and flies off with a sweet eerie whistle, that sounds 
like a sprite mocking one from a distance; several ducks, 
obviously mallard, fly around; and acrane flaps up the valley 
on majestic wings. As a heron is sometimes called a crane, 
I must explain that I mean the common crane (why 
“common,” when it is far from being so, is another matter) 
scientifically known as Megalornis grus, a fine member of 
the handsome crane family, which nests in a few places 
among the Norwegian mountains. We see another in the 
distance, but I am not going to say much about cranes here, 
for I want to tell in a later account about these grand but 
exceedingly wild and wary birds, and how the “ Hunting 
of the Crane,” with cameras, was not altogether triumphant. 

A large pale grey, almost wood-pigeon blue hawk appears, 
quartering the marsh with patient thoroughness, evidently 
patrolling it for voles and lemmings, chiefly lemmings I 
expect, for these pretty rodents are the great support of all 
the predatory birds and beasts in Norway. It is a male 
hen harrier, and no doubt has a mate sitting on a nest some- 
where near. Once these fine hawks were common in Great 
Britain, but the shot-gun has been too much for them, and 
one would have to travel far to see one now. 

But a speck quivering against the sky just beyond the 
harrier is familiar enough. It is a kestrel, likewise on the 
look-out for voles and lemmings. A third hawk appears, a 
smaller one, swinging by in that rapid flight characteristic 
of the merlin. It is more likely to be pipit-hunting, for this 
most sporting of little hawks is not a great mouse-catcher. 
From this it appears that whatever other birds are lacking, 
there are three hawks patrolling the marsh. We watch the 
harrier for some time, as it swings to and fro, pallid and 
wraith-like against the wide sombre valley, stretching so 
dead and brown to the distant hills. It is still hunting 
when we turn away, noting as we do so that the fjelds above 
have ceased to stand out clear and distinct against a blue 
sky. The sun is overcast, and no longer scorches one cheek 
while the wind sears the other; dark clouds are rolling up 
from the westward, and a grey curtain seems to be drawn 
over some of the heights. 

We betake ourselves to the house, and after a cheering 
cup of coffee, as excellent as only Norwegian coffee can be 
(why is it that in Norway the coffee is always good, and 
the tea as invariably undrinkable ?), we pack ourselves again 
into the pony-chaise, the “ groot’”’ jumps up behind, and 
away we rattle once more, again along the marsh side and 
by the frozen lake. But the return journey is made under 
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different conditions to the outward one; the wind, thank 
goodness, is behind us, but now there is no sun, and the 
dark purple clouds drop ever lower, hanging in grey 
streamers upon the fjeld-tops. Then a veil, a very faint, 
thin one, a mere diaphanous covering, is drawn gently over 
the upper ground. Hills that lately stood out clear and 
hard now become soft and remote. Heights that glittered 
dazzlingly, their crags painted in purple blues, are now 
hazy and indefinite, being merely pencilled in pearly grey, 
Then a few flakes of snow begin to fall. Not big flakes, such 
as we have in England, but dry powdery particles that float 
softly upon one. The veil upon the hills is a snow shower, 
and has now reached the lower ground. 

Jog, jog, jog we go through the snowy world, the old 
pony tripping along bravely at the thought of home, and so 
we pass from a wintry wilderness, where the hills are hiding 
their heads in the clouds, to one a trifle less snowy, for the 
snowstorm is a local one, and back in our own valley we 
find only a flake or two falling. But it is not so hot that 
we do not need to stir the blood in numbed feet, nor that we 
despise the cheerful heat of the stoves which warm our rooms, 
Oh! to get back to warmth and comfort after that freezing 
drive—‘“ flaming June,” indeed! December would be tropic 
by comparison. But what of the unfortunate birds, all 
trying to nest? Well, I must wait for another time to tell 
how they met the conditions of this unprecedented summer. 


Frances Pirr 


P.S.—My bottle of “fly lotion ”’ fell into such depths of 
despair that it flung itself headlong from a height, i.e. from 
the summit of the chest of drawers, and committed suicide 
by breaking into many pieces on the floor. | 
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SOME COMMENTS ON WIMBLEDON 


Tun Wimbledon Championship Meeting of 1927 was pro- 
longed until the Tuesday of the third week, owing to the 
impossible weather. The second week of the meeting was 
very cold and wet, and the overseas competitors, many of 
whom come from sunny, warm climates, could hardly have 
enjoyed their tennis as they had anticipated. 

Two of the courts at Wimbledon have a tarpaulin cover, 
the Centre Court and Court No. 1—the remaining dozen or 
so are exposed to all the vagaries of our climate, and were 
entirely out of action for many days, play being continued 
only on the two courts that had been protected from rain. 

But in spite of the adverse weather conditions, some 
very thrilling and never-to-be-forgotten matches were 
played, and witnessed by many thousands of spectators. 
The Centre Court was just.as packed as ever it had been, 
and on several: occasions the gates to the ground had to be 
closed, leaving many disappointed enthusiasts outside. 
No. 1 Court, which is surrounded by stands containing 
reserved: and unreserved seats, had an interesting pro- 
gramme for each day, and was almost always crowded from 
end to end. . 

This year, for the first time, the draw was ‘“‘ seeded ” 
according to merit, and not nationality. The committee 
selected those who were considered to be the best eight 
players, both in the ladies’ and men’s singles, and placed 
them each in a different eighth of the draw. For the doubles 
the four best pairs were placed in different quarters, thus 
ensuring well-contested matches in the semi-final and final 
rounds. There will always be much to be said for and 
against this system of “‘ seeding” the draw, and although 
the new way has the effect of bringing things gradually to 
a climax, I am not sure that it is not a pity to arrange too 
much before the draw takes place, thus almost entirely 
eliminating the element of chance. 

A new and very successful innovation was the installation 
of a microphone just over the umpire’s seat on the Centre 
Court. It is a great improvement, especially for those 
occupying the back rows of the huge stand, who can now 
hear the score called perfectly clearly. 

This year every championship changed hands, one, the 
chief prize, going to France, and the other four to the U.S.A. 
M. Henri Cochet, the new champion, played throughout the 
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meeting with great courage and skill, and was assisted to 
victory by an extraordinary run of good luck. The last 
three matches in which he played were five set encounters, 
and on each occasion he was at one time or another in what 
appeared to be a hopeless position. Against Mr. F. 7, 
Hunter of U.S.A., whom he played in the round before the 
semi-final, he lost the first two sets; then having picked 
up to two sets all, he was led 3-1 in the fifth set, only to 
recover again, and win the set at 6-3 playing faultless 
tennis and only losing two points during the last three 
ames. 
: The most amazing match of the whole meeting was the 
Tilden v. Cochet semi-final round. Mr. Tilden at one stage 
of the match led two sets to love, and 5-1 in the third set, 
He had been playing superb lawn tennis, and M. Cochet had 
been made to look like a second-class player. I have heard 
several critics, who have known first-class lawn tennis for 
many years, say that no player has ever approached the 
standard of play produced by Mr. Tilden during the first 
two and a half sets of this famous match. Cannon-ball 
services and terrific drives were fired from Mr. Tilden’s 
racquet, and he had such wonderful control over the ball 
that he did not appear to have any weakness. M. Cochet 
could do nothing to stem the tide, because he was unable 
to get his racquet to the ball. It certainly looked as if all 
was over, when at 5-1 the astonishing transformation of 
Mr. Tilden occurred and he went from service aces to double 
faults, and from lightning drives to wild hits, for no apparent 
reason. It was not that M. Cochet came on suddenly ; he 
was still in the position of having nothing to do, but in this 
case, simply because almost every ball that Mr. Tilden hit 
went yards out. At “5 all” M. Cochet took a hand in the 
game and virtually won the match on his stamina and good 
play. Mr. Tilden was quite exhausted before the fourth set 
was half through, although he struggled nobly on until the 
end of the match. Even though Mr. Tilden does not at 
present hold any of the three big championships, there are 
many who think, as I do, that he has been, and still is for 
a few sets, the greatest player the world has yet produced. 
In the final round M. Cochet met his fellow-countryman, 
M. Borotra, the then holder of the championship. M. 
Borotra had been playing erratic lawn tennis during the 
early rounds, losing sets here and there, but always pulling 
himself together in time. In the semi-final he beat M. 
Lacoste in five sets by the score of 6-4, 6-3, 1-6, 1-6, 6-2. 
The first two sets were typical of M. Borotra’s skill, his 
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volleying being marvellous, but in the next two he appeared 
to take a rest, for he was not so active and hardly attempted 
to reach the net, thus losing both sets very easily. Then 
in the fifth set, spurred on by an enthusiastic audience, he 
returned to his active, dashing game, and was very much 
too quick about the court for M. Lacoste. 

The final between M. Cochet and M. Borotra, which the 
former just won by the close score of 4-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5, 
did not start well, the tennis was rather uninspiring, and 
one felt. that the contestants were too familiar with each 
other’s play. There were too many mistakes and very few 
good strokes during those initial sets, but in the third set 
both players grew keener and the standard of their play 
reached championship form. M. Cochet, as was his habit 
at Wimbledon, lost the first two sets, and then played 
beautifully to win the next two. The fifth set was extra- 
ordinary, in that M. Borotra ran right away to a lead of 
5-2, and before he lost the set and the championship, he 
had seven “match points.” M. Cochet played very pluckily 
at this stage of the game, but it must be admitted that he 
was wonderfully lucky, particularly on one occasion when 
at match point he only just scraped the ball back over the 
net, with a stroke that looked suspiciously like a double 
hit. But the umpire, who is a good and experienced 
Wimbledon umpire, gave the point without hesitation to 
M. Cochet. Right up to the end this fifth set was very 
thrilling, and M. Cochet is warmly to be congratulated on 
his fine victory. 

The ladies’ championship event produced some very 
interesting and exciting matches throughout the meeting. 
Miss Helen Wills, the champion, is undoubtedly the finest 
amateur lawn tennis player of the present day. She has 
developed a tremendously hard-hitting type of game, and 
relies upon the pace of her service and drives to defeat all 
comers. Because her own game is so powerful, she does 
not need to employ different tactics against her various 
opponents. Miss Wills’s service, for a woman, is the finest 


_ I have ever seen; it is not only very fast, but placed most 


accurately. If there is a weakness in her game, it is her 
volleying, but as she very seldom comes up to the net in 
a single, this does not affect her. She is not a very quick 
mover about the court, but her anticipation is excellent, 
quite making up for her lack of speed. 

After a shaky start, when she lost a set to Miss Sterry 
in the first round, and was within a point of losing a set to 
Miss Bennett in the third round, her play gradually improved, 
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and when she met Mrs. Peacock in the round before the 
semi-final her strokes reached their highest standard. Miss 
Wills hit with such speed that Mrs. Peacock was unable to 
reach most of her shots. 

The final of the Ladies’ Singles between Miss Wills and 

Signorita de Alvarez produced a sequence of wonderful 
strokes. It was not a match of tactics, but both players 
hit hard and accurately with almost perfect style, and with 
Miss Wills always a little bit on top. During the second 
set, one marvellous and very long rally stands out, as being 
the turning-point of the whole match. Miss Wills won this 
rally eventually, and the Signorita was completely exhausted, 
The score, 6-2, 6-4, is a fair indication of the merits of the 
two players. 
' Miss Fry played well in the Singles to reach the semi- 
final round. Her match with Miss Bouman, the Dutch 
champion and present holder of the French Hard Court 
Championship, was a splendid fight, the score being 2-6, 
6-4, 9-7 in favour of the English girl. Miss Fry’s fine 
match-winning temperament asserted itself in a match with 
Miss Betty Nuthall. She started very nervously, probably 
realizing that she had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, but when this sensation had worn off she controlled 
the ball with great accuracy and won by the score of 1-6, 
6-3, 6-4. 

During the earlier rounds, Miss Nuthall played extremely 
well, and her game reached a very high standard when she 
defeated Mrs. Mallory, the present holder of the National 
Championship of the U.S.A. Miss Nuthall is a player of 
very great promise, and with a few more years’ experience 
should win the championship. Her “timing” of the ball 
is perfect and she hits hard both on the fore and back hand. 
At present her underarm service is not very effective, but 
she has a natural aptitude for the game, and will not find 
it difficult to cultivate a good overhead service. 

The doubles events were well contested, although the 
U.S.A. swept the board. Messrs. Tilden and Hunter were 
a little lucky to win the final against the holders, MM. 
Cochet and Brugnon, because they were twice within a 
point of losing in three straight sets. They just managed 

to save the situation and eventually won, 1-6, 4-6, 8-6, 
6-3, 6-4. Mr. Hunter played very poor lawn tennis in the 
early stages of the match, and the two Frenchmen were so 
wonderfully quick and active that Mr. Tilden was unable 
to help his partner. But as the match progressed, Mr. 
Hunter improved, his forehand return of service being very 
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good, and with M. Brugnon tiring, the American pair ran 
out fairly easily, once the crisis was past. 

Great Britain did not do so badly in this event. Messrs. 
Crole-Rees and Eames defeated'MM. Borotra and Lacoste 
in five sets, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. The English pair 
played extremely well, but it. is only fair to add that the 
condition of Court No. 1, on which the match was played, 
was very bad, rain ‘having leaked through the tarpaulin in 
one or two ‘places, and the French players did not cope with 
the conditions too well. 

Another British victory was that of Messrs. Higgs and 
Lester over Baron de Kehrling and Kleinschroth with the 
score of 4-6, 5-4, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3. They then followed this 
up with another five set win over Messrs. Harada and 
Washburn by 2-6, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. 

In the Mixed and Ladies’ Doubles, Miss Ryan played: at 
the top of her form, and thoroughly deserved her two 
victories. With Miss Wills for her partner, she easily won 
the doubles without the loss of a set. Mrs. Peacock and 
Miss Heine, the South African pair, contested the final, and 
it was not nearly so close a game as was expected, for the 
American pair won easily 6-3, 6-2. At the Beckenham 
tournament, only a few weeks previously, these same pairs 
had met and the South Africans had won comfortably in 
two sets. But in the final at Wimbledon Miss Ryan played 
a strong game and Miss Wills drove and served with great 

ower. 
F Miss Wills and Miss Ryan were too good for Miss Nuthall 
and myself in the semi-final round, for they hardly made @ 
mistake throughout the match.. 

The Mixed Doubles, won by Miss Ryan and Mr. Henheds 
is always a very popular event with the spectators, and 
some most exciting matches were. witnessed. In the second 
round Baron de Kehrling and Miss Bennett defeated Mr. 
Tilden and Mrs. Mallory in a capital match, the score being 
3-6, 6-1, 6-4. Another excellent match was played between 
Mr. Condon and Mrs. Peacock, of South -Africa, and M. 
Brugnon and Miss Colyer, the former winning 6—4, 3-6, 6-3. 
Mr. Hunter and Miss Ryan did not lose a set throughout 
the event, although they ied one or two close calls. 

There is no doubt about the success of the Wimbledon 


' meeting this year, in spite of the weather, but the results 


are a little disappointing from England’s point of view, in 
that we did not manage to secure one championship—or 
even the All England Plate. It seems inexplicable to me 
that we have produced so few first-class men lawn tennis 
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players during the post-war years, unless it is that our best 
athletes do not take up the game until they are too old. 
We certainly have splendid athletes in this country, but 
they seem to prefer other forms of activity to lawn tennis. 
Nevertheless there are thousands of young men who have 
taken up the game seriously, and spend much time at it, 
Perhaps one reason why they do not excel is because they 
lack the example of first-class players. Almost the only 
chance of seeing and playing against the world’s best players 
in this country is during the Wimbledon championships. 
But that hardly gives sufficient scope for our young players 
to learn the game as it should be played. English lawn 
tennis is too slow and too soft, we have few players with 
swift services and hard drives, and none of them have the 
dash and activity displayed by the French players. I 
believe that if some of our most promising young players 
had the opportunity of playing in France or the U.S.A, 
for six months, among the most brilliant exponents of the 
game, they would improve out of all recognition, because 
they would have to speed up their game all round to keep 
pace with the quickness of their opponents. 

Taking them as a whole, the English girls are well able 
to hold their own in any company. I think the reason why 
the standard of the women’s play in this country is com- 
paratively so much above that of the men is because lawn 
tennis among girls is undoubtedly the most popular of all 
summer games, and thus our athletic girls take it up when 
they are very young. They play the game at school, and 
although school lawn tennis is not of a very high standard, 
they certainly make a start, and during the holidays they 
enter for the junior tournaments and learn how to play 
competitive lawn tennis. Our future outlook is very bright, 
with players like Miss Fry, Mrs. Lycett, Miss Bennett, Miss 
Nuthall, and Miss Sterry at our command, and all improving 
as each year goes by. As regards the men one can safely 
say that should Mr. H. W. Austin develop the necessary 
stamina we have a great player in the making. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE 
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THE ‘PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURE 
SAFEGUARDING 


THE grave position of British agers demands urgent 
consideration. British farmers have had their ups and 
downs, and, as is natural, we hear more of depressions than 
of good times, but it is idle to pretend that the position has 
not during the last year changed for the worse. 

During the war, when agriculture was one of our lines of 
defence, and because our home production was helping us 
to win the submarine war, both Government and people 
were most solicitous for its success. 

It was in these circumstances that the subsidy on wheat 
was granted, farmers having been ordered previously to 
plough up their pasture at great cost to themselves. For 
political as well as social reasons, this policy of subsidizing 
wheat-growing was linked up with a wage policy which had 
the effect of doubling, and in some districts more than 
doubling, wage costs. 

Memories, however, are very short, and the cost of 
the subsidy was so great that Mr. Lloyd George suddenly 
decided to remove it, whilst leaving machinery for main- 
taining the wages of agricultural labourers. 

Agriculture was, therefore, left to bear the higher wage 
costs whilst exposed once more to the full blast of weal 
competition. 

Simultaneously, no section of the population suffered 
more from the war and the results of high taxation than the 
landed gentry, many of whom, faced with ruin, were 
compelled all through the country to sell their farms. The 
farmers, as the only means of saving their occupation, in a 
great number of instances borrowed money to buy their 
arms. 

The reaction resulting from the removal of the subsidy 
caused a slump in the price of land and a simultaneous 
slump in the price of produce, with the result that farmers 
are suffering losses and are in very many cases unable to 
pay the interest to banks or on mortgages, because they 
are carrying on their industry at a loss. 

The: question then arises, How are we to save Britain’s 
premier industry, which every lover of Britain realizes is 
vital for the preservation of our racial instincts and for the 
health and stability of our country ? 

I have no doubt that many will demand a subsidy, but 
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as one who all ‘his life has been mixed up with agricultural 
interests, I would urge the agricultural community to realize 
that the country will not stand a subsidy which is a direct 
burden on the taxpayers, and will not, therefore, be tolerated 
by any Government for long. The lessons of the last 
subsidy are still in our minds, and I am convinced that it 
is a price which neither Government nor people can afford 
to pay. It is merely a policy of robbing Peter in the towns 
to pay Paul in the country. 

Then there is the question of cheap credits. This 

merely prolongs the agony without solving the real problem, 
for it is of doubtful help to men who are already borrowing 
nearly up to the neck to encourage them to borrow more, 
even if the rate be slightly cheaper, unless we have a policy 
to preserve agriculture and restore its credit. 
_' There remains the possibility of safeguarding, and here, 
as an avowed protectionist, I must confess that at the last 
election the Government had no mandate to safeguard 
agriculture, neither was the demand made by any respon- 
sible body of agriculturists. — 

If, however, safeguarding is, as I believe, the only remedy 
for agriculture—and surely that industry has an equal 
claim to any other—I would most strongly urge that all 
three partners to the industry should get together as soon 
as possible and consider a real policy which is one of practical 
politics and which could save the situation. 

Such.a policy alone can secure to landlords the mainten- 
ance of rents, to farmers production at a profit, and to 
labourers the maintenance of their wages. Two things are 
essential, however, if agriculture is to secure fair play. 

The first is that the policy should not make impossible 
demands, and that it should be such as to bring about the 
stability of prices which is the first essential, without the 
risk of so enhancing prices to consumers as to cause a 
political upheaval. 

The second is that education on that policy should take 
place at the earliest date, and should be carried on through- 
out the country right up to the General Election. 

Hitherto agriculture has never spoken with a united 
voice, and the farmer should start at once to educate the 
agricultural workers, both in unions and outside, as to the 
economic facts concerning the industry. 

_ Let us aim at getting the industry solid and at the same 
time put the case squarely before the urban areas. 

To sum up, the industry, if it is to live, must have a 
chance to sell its produce at an economic price. Such an 
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economic price can only be secured by a subsidy or a safe- 
guarding tariff. 

A subsidy must fall directly upon the taxpayers, and 
is, therefore, harmful and even dangerous to the community 
as a whole; whereas safeguarding, wisely administered, is at 
the worst an indirect burden, and the greater part of the 
duty may, and in my opinion will, be paid by the importer 
rather than the consumer. This has been the experience of 
all other industries which we have safeguarded. 

Colonel Walter Guinness, Minister of Agriculture, has 
recently stated words to the effect that any protection on 
agriculture to be of use must raise prices, and that no 
Government could advocate a policy which raised the cost 
of the food of the people. 

I wish most strongly to emphasize the fact that what 
farmers require is not so much a high price as a stable price. 
Wheat, for instance, has on occasion varied as much as 
10s. a quarter, whilst the price of bread has only varied: by 
less than a penny the quartern loaf; If you could stabilize 
wheat fit for milling so that the price of the quarter was at 
least 5s. above the lowest price, it would make all the 
difference to the wheat producers, and have very little effect 
on the price of the loaf. 

If through any policy of safeguarding agricultural 
prices rose unduly, there is always the policy of the sliding 
scale as an alternative to fixed protection. 

Again, if a duty were imposed. on foreign flour this would 
not raise the price of bread, but would merely mean the 
milling of imported wheat in this country, and would be of 
enormous advantage to farmers, who would ‘obtain their 
feeding-stufis at a reasonable price, and would also give 
indirect advantage to the country, as it would revive the 
milling industry. 

Whilst I would epieb any policy which considerably 
increases the cost of living of the people, it must be obvious 
that if the nation, in order to save two or three shillings 
per quarter on its wheat, sacrifices British wheat production 
at a value of, say, 50s. per quarter, such a transaction is fatal 
to national interests. 

With regard to a duty on malting barley, the difficulties 
in this connection are overrated. 

It is true that the revenue would not be great, and it is 
also true that brewers must always use a proportion of 
barley with a large amount of sun in it, but the tendency 
in recent years has been to use more foreign barley at the 
expense of home-grown. 
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Taking an average number of years, if the price of foreign | 


barley was slightly raised it would have the result of 
stabilizing the price of the British crop, and preventing it 
falling below an economic value. All prices in the barley 
trade are sympathetic, and the foreign price very largely 
affects the home price. 

Apart from cereals, it is estimated that our importation 
of pork and pork products represents the employment of 
nearly 100,000 labourers. We can produce pigs just as well 
in this country as any other country, and the pig industry 
whilst there was an embargo on imported pork last year was 
profitable without any serious effects to the consumer. 

Again, there is an appalling waste of milk in this country, 
and whilst our farmers are subjected to every kind of inter- 
ference in their milk production, amounting almost to 
faddism, millions of pounds’ worth of milk products are 
imported into this country which are subjected to no such 
vexatious inspection. A duty on imported pork products 
and milk products would be well worthy of consideration 
in the interests of agriculture and also of the employment 
of our people. 

In the matter of research, agriculture is literally starved, 
and the profitable research methods of the Dominions put 
this country to shame. Even if we only secured a duty on 
malting barley and the proceeds were devoted to an efficient 
Government department on agricultural research, it would 
be of the greatest advantage to British agriculture. 

These views are those of the writer, and not of any 
association, but it is desirable to examine every possibility 
of safeguarding; and whilst remembering that it is most 
unfair to blame the Government for not doing what they 
had no mandate to do, let agriculture press forward with 
such te ser as from the justice of the case will stand a 
real chance of carrying the country at the next election. 


Henry Pace Crort 
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KIPLING AS CRITIC 


Debits and Credits shows a significant development in 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s career. There never was an author 
who had less to say about his art, and not since he wrote to 
the Spectator in the ’nineties on a possible source of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, suggesting that the enchanted island came 
“‘sanely and normally in the course of his daily life’ rather 
than woven out of such “stuff as dreams are made on,” has 
he stepped down into the arena as critic, except by implica- 
tion. Yet from those clever echoes of Swinburne, Browning, 
and Edgar Allan Poe (especially Swinburne) which his 
*prentice-hand brought into Departmental Ditties—the Bab 
Ballads of his salad days—he has often explicitly acknowledged 
the origin of his inspirations by direct quotation for chapter- 
headings, though later in life he began to fashion these for 
himself until they developed into metrical preludes and 
postludes to his stories. As recently as Land and Sea Tales 
we find him regaling youthful scouts and guides with an 
avowed “imitation or parody” of Chaucer (in a Prelude to 
the “‘ Master Cook’s Tale ’’), replete with fanciful footnotes to 
intensify the fun. This, of course, was a mere jeu d’esprit ; 
but he was desperately in earnest when in Traffics and 
Discoveries he put Mr. Shaynor “ nearer and nearer to the 
high-water mark but two of the sons of Adam have reached,” 
and the same five little lines from Keats led Mr. Baldwin to 
recall the passage in his speech at an Academy banquet: 
“These are the pure magic. These are the clear vision. 
The rest is only poetry.” As a rule, however, like Shake- 
speare, Mr. Kipling does not take sides ; he lets his characters 
speak for themselves; and half of his power lies in the 
cunningly contrived illusion that all which happens is 
first-hand experience, and the writing-up an afterthought of 
improvisation. But what else is “The Janeites”’ in his 
latest book but subtle criticism of Jane Austen herself, 
though the words, with the daring of genius, reach us through 
the mumbling lips of a shell-shocked soldier ? 

A decade ago Mr. John Palmer complained in his mono- 
graph that ‘the majority of readers with whom one dis- 


cusses Mr. Kipling’s work are sometimes far astray, simply 


because they have not realized that Mr. Kipling is as utterly 
a man of letters as (Mr.) Henry James, that he lives as 
completely the life of fancy and meditation as William 
Blake or Francis Thompson. Mr. Kipling does not write 
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tales out of the mere fullness of his life in many continents 
and his talk with all kinds of men. . . . On the contrary, 
Mr. Kipling writes tales because he is a writer.” This is a 
good point to make, and by no means unnecessary. “‘ Indeed, 
we shall realize,’ Mr. Palmer continued, ‘‘ that he is one 
of the craftiest authors who have ever lived. He is more 
crafty than Stevenson. He often lives by the word alone 
—the word picked and polished. That he has successfully 
disguised this fact from many of his admirers is only a 
further proof of his literary cunning. . . . But Mr. Kipling’s 
cheerful contempt of all that is pedantic and magisterial in 
‘ Art’ does not imply that he is innocent of literary dis- 
cipline.”” In support of this, a fellow-craftsman (in whom 
the critic is strictly separated from the creator) may be 
cited when Mr. Arnold Bennett in Books and Persons declares 
that even “at his worst he is an honest, painstaking artist. 
No work of his but has obviously been lingered over with 
a craftsman’s devotion!’’ while against the argument that 
** Mr. Kipling’s art is as formal as the art of Wilde, or the 
art of Baudelaire, which he helped to send out of fashion,” 
may be set the impression recorded in Memories and Adven- 
tures, by Sir A. Conan Doyle, that “‘a new method of story 
writing had appeared which was very different from my own 
adherence to the careful plot artfully developed. ... In 
form his stories were crude, and yet in effect—which, after 
all, is everything—they were superb. It showed me that 
methods could not be stereotyped, and that there was a 
more excellent way, even if it were beyond my reach.” 
While confessing ‘“‘ respect which is eternally due to an 
artist who . . . has remained honest,” Mr. Bennett spoke 
of Mr. Kipling’s “ curiously tortured idiom, largely borrowed 
from the Bible,” and there can be little question that the 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures has god-fathered most 
of his output, down to “ Recessional” and after. It is in 
early days that impressions go deepest, and no more instruc- 
tive information as to Mr. Kipling’s literary antecedents is 
forthcoming than from that article on “ An English School” 
which closes Land and Sea Tales for secondary influences 
of those malleable days. ‘“‘ We always respected Blundell’s 
because ‘Great John Ridd’ had been educated there.” 
Of yearly theatricals he notes that “ sometimes it was The 
Rivals, or sometimes an attempt at a Shakespearean play ; 
but the farces were most popular”—as could only be 
expected from boys who regarded Eric, or Little by Little, 
as “comic literature.” Then he won the run’ of a big 
library, where he found “all the English poets from Chauce 
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to Arnold, and a book called Imaginary Conversations.” 
Is this any surprise to those who have followed Mr. Kipling’s 

owth as a conscious artist? ‘“‘ That meant the run of 
another library—English dramatists this time ; hundreds of 
old plays; as well as thick brown books of voyages told in 
language like the ringing of bells.” In that last eloquent 
hrase we have a tentative exercise of the faculty we find 
extended and glorified in Debits and Credits, where the 
critic has triumphed with the creator, or rather a dual 
personality that inhabits every author has become one 
undivided entity. At that English school there was a boy 
who read Fors Clavigera, and another who did not; and 
we become familiar with both types as the spring of youth 
swells into the broader stream of middle age, and is now 
nearing its estuary in the evening light, since that morning of 
“amateur performances of Aladdin and writing librettos 
of comic operas which never came off.” 

Because Mr. Kipling is here talking as an old boy to new 
boys the notes at the head of the various sections of a Chief 
Commissioner’s handbook admit us to his workshop. When 
he remarks: “‘ Almost every word of this story is based on 
fact,” or (of the first of the Stalky tales) that. “‘a certain 
amount of it, I am sorry to say, is founded on fact, though 
that is no recommendation,” he seems to discount that 
more intimate assertion that another “is not meant to 
show that anybody who thinks he would like to become 
eminent at his business can do so at a moment’s notice. 
.. . If you don’t get what you want it is a sign either that 
you did not seriously want it, or that you tried to bargain 
over the price.” Still, in the “ Burning of the Sarah 
Sands” he is still “trying to tell again the old story,” 
and the “ Parable of Boy Jones”’ is “ meant to show that 
one ought to try to recognize facts, even when they are 
unpleasant and inconvenient,” while the “ Bold ’Prentice ” 
leans to those older men “ who will give him help and 
instruction that could not be found in a whole library of 
books,” or in other words an author may work out his own 
salvation yet cannot afford to neglect his forerunners. 
That was important to bear in mind when I was at pains 
to trace Mr. Kipling’s artistic ancestry through the whole 
of the Bombay Edition of his works (courteously delivered 
to me as a sumptuous truck-load in the North Library of 
the British Museum) during an afternoon of infinite range, 
variety, and vitality, for I found that the very first volume 
—Plain Tales from the Hills—bore lip-service not only to 
the Scriptures but to the Prayer Book, besides those ancient 
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adorations which have already been noticed. That ‘ The 
Other Man” should be sponsored by an extract labelled 
“Old Ballad” is also to the point, because its two verses 
may be found in Songs from Books—revealing yet another 
model. 

In Soldiers Three, etc., the Marriage Service supplied 
both text and title of part of “‘ The Story of the Gadsbys,” 
as the story of Bluebeard did for another, and the Bible for 
another still. “‘ Any Wife to Any Husband” prefaced the 
Tents of Kedar subdivision, and “Black Jack” required a 
verse fron Robert Buchanan to make it plainer, while 
native proverbs and even a printer’s error serve elsewhere, 
When we come to Under the Deodars, etc., a nursery rhyme 
occurs—the first of many introduced by Mr. Kipling into 
his books—and in “ The Education of Otis Yere” it is a 
quotation from Mrs. Browning which makes Mrs. Hauksbee 
both angry and tearful. Another enthusiasm of the author, 
late and early, appears “‘ At the Pit’s Mouth ’—namely, 
Jean Ingelow; and among the rest to be noticed are the 
Bible for ‘‘ A Wayside Comedy,” Matthew Arnold for ‘‘ The 
Hill of Illusion,” and the Bengal Army Regulations for 
** Only a Subaltern.” That Mr. Kipling’s mind in its nonage 
worked within definite limits becomes obvious as we approach 
The Phantom Rickshaw series, for the ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” 
like the refrain from “ The City of Dreadful Night,” will 
recur when the mood is repeated and eerieness needs to be 
achieved again. It is comforting somehow to find that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was useful in the creation of 
““ The Man Who would be a King,” and that a homely hymn 
sufficed for its climax. More allegiances are honoured as 
we progress to Wee Willie Winkie collection, for in “‘ Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep,” a nursery rhyme, the Thompson poem 
and Shakespeare all assist in painting this picture of a 
time “‘ when young lips had drunk deep of the bitter waters 
of Hate, Suspicion, and Despair.” It is fitting, too, that 
the chief thrill of ‘‘ The Drums of the Fore and Aft,”’ shared 
by auctor and lector alike, should be “the old tune of the 
Old Line.” 

Those reprinted newspaper articles which make up the 
two volumes of From Sea to Sea are yet more germane to 
our purpose of considering Mr. Kipling first and foremost as 
a man of letters, who as Mr. Palmer insisted is not properly 
credited with the attribute that “tales which seem to come 
out of the barrack-yard, out of the jungle or the deep sea, 
out of the dust and noise where men are working and build- 
ing and fighting, come really out of the study of an expert 
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craftsman using the tools of his craft with deliberate care.” 
A couple of lines of the Holy Grail in “‘ Letters of Marque” 
foretell a musical reference to Parsifal in a much later 
story, just as that chapter “Among the Houyhnhnms ” 
presages the magnificent ascription to Swift by word of © 
mouth when the gold medal of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture was recently handed to the author. Otherwise the 
main travels start with the youthful portion of Kingsley’s 
“When all the World,” and other letters borrow from 
Tennyson’s “Palace of Art,” Omar Khayyam (already 
parodied in the Ditties), Baring-Gould (long ago impressed on 
a schoolboy’s mind), and Christopher North. We are also 
introduced to one who “ called all this splendour of ritual 
and paraphernalia just an ‘ interior,’ and revenged himself 
by spitting Browning at it”’—to as warm a devotee. Hans 
Breitmann, Bret Harte, and Lowell are among the American 
writings that stimulated Mr. Kipling in these as in following 
years. But the boyish hero-worship ends with ‘‘ An Inter- 
view with Mark Twain ’”—a chapter all to itself. “‘ Reading 
his books,”’ says Mr. Kipling, “‘ I had striven to get an idea 
of his personality, and all my preconceived notions were 
wrong and beneath the reality. Blessed is the man who 
finds no disillusion when he is brought face to face with 
a revered writer! ... Once, indeed, he put his hand 
on my shoulder. It was an investiture of the Star of 
India, blue silk, trumpets, and diamond-studded jewels all 
complete.” 

One prophetic passage deserves to be extricated from 
its surroundings. “There is too much Romeo and too 
little balcony about our National Anthem. With the 
American article it is all balcony. There must be born a 
poet who shall give the English a song of their own, own 
country—which is to say, of about half the world. Remains 
then only to compose the greatest song of all—the Saga of 
the Anglo-Saxon all round the earth—a pzan that shall 
combine the terrible slow swing of the ‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic ’ (which, if you know not, get chanted to you) with 
‘Britannia needs no bulwarks,’ the skirl of the ‘ British 
Grenadiers,’ with that perfect quickstep, ‘ Marching through 
Georgia,’ and at the end the wail of the ‘Dead March.’ ” 
So, arriving by easy transition at A Fleet in Being and 
Letters to the Family, it is only necessary to mention a delicate 
compliment paid to a contemporary in the use of a verse 
from “A Gun-room Ditty-box”’ by G. 8. Bowles, and of 
lines by one Thomas Campion, M.D., in honour of a reputa- 
tion established in the past. A new name, as far as our 
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inspection has gone, comes to light in Life’s Handicap with 
a perversion of Macaulay by Private Ortheris, which may or 
may not be the false note indicated by Mr. F. L. Knowles 
in “A Kipling Primer.’’ But among individual preferences 
mentioned before Hans Breitman comes to the aid of “ The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” and “ At the End of 
the Passage ” Mottram in the silence after the storm “ glided 
from the more directly personal songs of Scotland, half 
humming them as he played, into the evening hymn. 
‘Sunday,’ said he, nodding his head.” Again “The City 
of Dreadful Night’ inspires a sketch, cheek by jowl with 
** Georgie Porgie ’—a curious combination from Mr. Kipling’s 
literary beginnings. Also, “ Like Bunyan of old, I, Duncan 
Parrenness, Writer to the Most Honourable the East India 
Company, in this God-forgotten city of Calcutta have dreamed 
a dream ’’—as Mr. Kipling did in The Years Between long 
afterwards. 

It is in The Light that Failed that we get a hint of the 
eminence of Longfellow in Mr. Kipling’s hierarchy. ‘‘ Two 
Lines in Poe” are not unexpected, but the little excerpt 
from Hiawatha does not catch the eye in vain, because they 
prepare the way for the full-tongued tribute that is to come 
in a companion volume, and in the transcribed sea-shanties 
we are actually in the quarry from which he won so much of 
his own sea-verse, for how otherwise regard his “ Anchor 
Song” than as an adaptation, not adoption, of these old 
songs with their salt tang? But (remembering “ The 
Janeites ’’) there is a delightful sidelight on Mr. Kipling’s 
catholicity of research when Dick Heldar cries: “ ‘ These 
damnable songs did it. He’s beginning again.’ But it was 
only Herrick’s Nightpiece to Julia that the Nilghai sang, 
and before it was ended Dick reappeared on the threshold, 
not altogether clothed, indeed, but in his right mind, thirsty 
and at peace.” In this tale, too, Mr. Kipling partially 
answers Mr. Palmer, or at least presents the other side of 
the picture, when we were warned that we must not be 
misled into thinking that because Mr. Kipling glorifies all 
that is concrete, visible, and active, he is therefore any the 
less purely and utterly a literary man, for what in fact does 
he say of the Nilghai ?—‘‘ Whenever he was inclined to 
think over a life that might have been better, an income 
that might have been larger, and a soul that might have 
been considerably cleaner, the Nilghai would comfort him- 
self with the thought, ‘I rode with Bredow’s Brigade at 
Vionville,’ and take heart for any lesser battle the next day 
might bring.” Otherwise he remains true to old ideals 
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when “‘ The City of Dreadful Night ”’ supplies the descrip- 
tion of the Melancolia that transcends all wit, and when 
Dick’s attention was caught by a flaming red-and-gold 
Christmas carol book in the consulting-room ; “‘ he opened it 
mechanically, and there leaped to his eye a verse printed 
in red ink.” 

Except for a light-hearted throw-back to Byron, the 
composite Naulahka need not detain us; but Many Inven- 
tions, with its Biblical motto on the title-page, is very 
important in any consideration of Mr. Kipling’s literary 
leanings. A verse by W. E. Henley starts “The Finest 
Story in the World,” as we learn how Charlie Mears, the 
little bank-clerk, had “ gone out to buy the notions of 
other men, that these might teach him to write,” and how 
he became “royally drunk on many poets for the first 
time revealed to him. . . . Most of all he was drunk with 
Longfellow.” Meanwhile Treasure Island is lent to him. 
“‘ He came to me time after time, as useless as a surcharged 
phonograph—drunk on Byron, Shelley, or Keats. ...I 
blasphemed the mightiest names of song, because they had 
drawn Charlie from the path of direct narrative, and would, 
later, spur him to imitate them; but I choked down my 
impatience until the first flood of enthusiasm should have 
spent itself and the boy returned to his dreams.” Mr. 
Kipling strikes a very human note, often sounded by others 
of his craft (at least to themselves) when they find how, 
too often, desire outruns performance, when he makes 
Charlie say: ‘‘‘ What’s the use of my telling you what I 
think, when these chaps wrote things for the angels to 
read’... re-plunging into ‘ Lara.’ ... Only when the 
talk turned on Longfellow were the jarring cross-currents 
dumb. . . . As soon as I understood the medium in which 
his memory worked best ... read him nearly the whole 
of ‘The Saga of King Olaf.’ ‘That’s better than Byron, 
a little?’ I ventured.” Yet the chapter-headings by now 
are either original or suppressed, though a tiny fragment 
from Clark Russell has its bearing on our , sentimental 
journey, and in “ Brugglesmith ” M‘Phee’s improper friend 
provides some muddled criticism based on Mr. Kipling’s 
tireless quest of perfection in the exercise of his own craft. 
““* Man, if ye only knew,’ said he, wagging his head, ‘ the 


_times [ve lain in my lonely bunk reading Vanity Fair and 


sobbin’—ay, weepin’ bitterly at the pure fascination 
of it! ...It’s a privilege to gaze on the face of genius. 
Let me go on thinking. There was ‘Little Bar-naby 
Dorritt’ and ‘The Mystery o’ the Bleak Druid. I 
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sailed in a ship called the Druid once—badly found 
she was.’ 

But within a page or two we are at the other end of the 
gamut in the terrible tale of “Love o’ Women,” where 
precisely the same method is adopted as in ‘‘ The Janeites ” 
when Shakespeare comes to the rescue both for a chapter- 
heading and the apex of the action: “ ‘I’m dyin’, Aigypt— 
dyin’,’ he says. Ay, those were his words, for I remember 
the name he called her,” Mulvaney tells us. Browning 
gives ironical point to “‘ The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot,” 
and Austin Dobson to “ Judson and the Empire,” in which 
a twofold suggestion of antecedents is offered: ‘‘ The throb 
of a mandolin, and the voice of one who called upon a 
genteel Julia—upon Julia, and upon Love. ... Again the 
mandolin began. ... Not a word of this song was lost, 
and the voice of the singer was the voice of Judson: ‘ Last 
week down our alley came a toff.’ ... The chorus was 
borne by several voices. . . . ‘What cheer! all the neigh- 
bours cried.’ ”’ It is Emerson’s “ heartily know ” stanza that 
leads ‘‘ The Children of the Zodiac” on their allegorical 
path. Here we must pause, for reverting to the fertile 
Mr. Palmer again as discovering in Mr. Kipling “an 
imaginative man of letters who has wonderful visions when 
he stays at home, and who needs all his craft as an expert 
literary artificer when he ventures abroad,” we should or 
should not be surprised to find that the two Jungle Books 
with what Mr. Bennett calls their “‘ wild natural history,” 
and Captains Courageous—all very individual testaments— 
furnish little for our present purpose. But The Day's Work 
is a very mine of suggestion, for once more we are among 
sailing directions, a Christmas hymn, and heard ditties of 
the open road whether by sea or land. In “ Bread Upon 
Waters ”’ we learn that M‘Phee most naturally “ believes 
that there are only two poets in the world: one being 
Robert Burns, of course, and the other Gerald Massey. 
When he has time for novels he reads Wilkie Collins and 
Charles Reade—chiefly the latter—and knows whole pages 
of Hard Cash by heart. . . . He was good to me when we 
first met, because I did not ask too many questions, and 
believed in Charles Reade as a most shamefully neglected 
author.” 

It is not to be argued that Mr. Kipling is here showing 
his own hand, but it is worth while noticing how he can 
express a point of view because of a first-hand knowledge 
of the subject; he has not neglected any of the three 
writers under review. Emerson again is drawn from for 
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“My Sunday At Home,” in which deft deference is done to 
Mr. Kipling’s chief contemporaryt—our doyen of letters— 
through the mouth of Julian B. Emory, 193 ’Steenth 
Street, corner of Madison, this wise: “Ah! A man ought 
to be able to write novels with his left hand in a country 
like this.” The old fallacy, by the way, as large as life. 
“Well, well! And so this is Tess’s country, ain’t it? 
I feel just as if I were in a book.” To show anew (pace 
Mr. Palmer) that Mr. Kipling has done no more than Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, if “‘ his readers, indeed, are apt to forget the 
most important fact as to Mr. Kipling—the fact that he is 
a man of letters.” The highly imaginative “ Brushwood 
Boy” reintroduces us to Georgie Porgie, but to someone 
else as well, whom we are glad to meet in such sponsorship: 
“ Next to him sat a little girl dressed all in black, her hair 
combed off her forehead exactly like the girl in the book 
called Alice in Wonderland, which had been given to him on 
his last birthday.” Turning to the next volume, we watch 
Browning put through a small sieve of boyish indiscrimina- 
tion. ‘‘Stalky’s reading,” as we have already remarked, 
“did not include Browning or Ruskin,” so when the lines 
beginning, ‘‘ Or who in Moscow toward the Czar” was read 
aloud by Beetle, “‘‘That’s no good. Try another,’ said 
Stalky.’ In “Gummy! what a sentence,’ we have an 
embryonic literary acumen asserting itself, though when 
“ Don’t understand a word of it,” bursts from Stalky, it is 
M‘Turk who says, “ More fool you! Construe!” Appar- 
ently Mrs. Oliphant’s Beleaguered City gave Beetle a 
notion out of which ‘“‘ The Impressionists’ was fashioned, 
and Sir Henry Newbolt was accessory after or before the 
fact for “‘ A Little Prep.” 

Kim and the Just-So Stories, being so personal to Mr. 
Kipling, yield little for the gleaner, and by the time T7'raffics 
and Discoveries is reached, interspersed original verse is the 
rule instead of borrewings, though “‘ Their Lawful Occasions ” 
is derived from the Navy Prayer and “ Wireless”? shows 
Mr. Shaynor playing hot and cold with two lines of “all 
the millions permitted.’ But to read ‘“‘ There was a jovial 
miller once” brings ‘‘ Below the Mill Dam” into line with 
much that has preceded it; and we are treading on equally 
sure ground in Puck of Pook’s Hill, and its companion-volume, 


Rewards and Fairies, for “ the children were at the theatre, 


acting to three cows as much as they could remember of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Their father had made a small 
play out of the big Shakespeare one, and they had rehearsed 
it with him and with their mother till they could say it by 
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heart.” Puck confesses himself rather out of practice, 
** but that’s the way my part ought to be played.” Another 
facet of Mr. Kipling’s “satiable curtiosity”’ gleams from 
“The Conversion of St. Wilfrid’? when the organ clacks 
and takes deep breaths for the trumpety tune of Dies Ire, 
** * Now it’s calling all the light out of the windows,’ Una 
whispered to Dan. ‘I think it’s more like a horse neighing 
in battle,’ he whispered back. The voice cried: ‘Tuba 
mirum!...” And a carol closes this book. Thomas 
Tusser is raised from the dead in Actions and Reactions for 
the meaning of “An Habitation Enforced,’ and ‘ With 
the Night Mail” records one remark springing out of the 
well-sustained enthusiasm of the author for Holy Writ— 
namely, “‘ She’s a public lunger, or she wouldn’t have been 
singing the Benedicite.’”” And what more natural than for 
Agnes in “‘ A Deal in Cotton ” to say : “ ve been at Weston- 
super-Mare a little too long for cannibals. [ll go to the 
music-room and try over next Sunday’s hymns.” One 
likes, too, in ‘‘ The House Surgeon,” to come across that 
complimentary aside for the benefit of an appreciative 
contemporary: ‘I am less calculated to make a Sherlock 
Holmes than any man I know.” 

A Diversity of Creatures adds Dr. Johnson to Mr. Kipling’s 
gallery of ancestral portraits. ‘‘ D’you know your Boswell ? 
What did Johnson say about Hervey—with ane?’ ‘Oh, 
that’s it, is it?’ I cried incautiously. ‘That was why I 
ought to have verified my quotation.’’’ By mentioning 
“an almost forgotten song of Jean Ingelow’s”’ Mr. Kipling 
proves how complete is his acquaintance with her writings, 
for when Mr. Sperritt explains how “It’s our evening to 
take the winter cantata” and “It’s ‘High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,’” we think—nothing more likely! 
when we discover “ My Son’s Wife” as title for the story. 
But “‘ when Midmore went to bed with a book called Handley 
Cross under his arm, and a lonelier Columbus into a stranger 
world the wet-ringed moon never looked upon ’’—when 
we enter with him “ a foul world ” filled with “‘ ill-considered 
spawn of Dickens-and-horsedung characters (I give Mid- 
more’s own criticism),”’ we rejoice that Mr. Kipling had been 
there before and is no more dismayed than we are at this 
wholesome solace! But, then, Dr. W. Leeb-Lundberg in 
his formidable stylistic-philological study of ‘‘ Word Forma- 
tion in Kipling” has to quote Mr. Knowles as observing 
that ‘‘ Kipling never reads like a book.”” And with that we 
can pass to all the Collected Verse, only to expect far vaguer 
hints as to origins in a style of utterance, whether in slang 
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or not, so patently in the succession apostolical of English 
Literature But we must be on our guard when we are 
told that ‘“‘ The Rhyme of the Three Captains” appears to 
refer to one of the exploits of the notorious Paul Jones, the 
American pirate, and is founded on fact, because the 
Admiral of the North, the Lord of the Wessex Coast, and 
the Master of the Thames, may not be quite what they 
seem, and the news of a privateer merely a stop-press para- 
graph from any literary notes of those days. If we insist, 
however, that William Black, Mr. Hardy, Walter Besant, 
and Mr. Kipling himself would fill the bill just as well, we 
shall be prepared for a personal application of the line: 
“And the god that ye took from a printed book be with 
you, Tomlinson ! ” 

Enough material has been gathered, however, to prove 
that Mr. Kipling is as well-read as he is well-versed in current 
speech “‘of men in a world of men.” That Benedicite— 
which might be the confession of faith from one who “saw 
naught common on Thy earth ’’—drags a resounding couplet 
from auld M‘Andrew, who might also be paraphrasing his 
own creator when he turns critic to exclaim: ‘‘ Lord, send 
a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ Steam!” 
Further, if “The Three-Decker” be really based on an 
out-of-date assumption that ‘the three-volume novel is 
extinct,” may not “‘ ram-you-damn-you liner with a brace of 
bucking screws” carry a literary as well as a nautical 
significance ? Old songs turn up again, just as they did 
when Homer smote his lyre; and if we are to attach any 
weight to the message of “‘ The Craftsman ”’ (as, indeed, no 
less an authority than the dramatist of The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets would agree), then Mr. Kipling’s methods are 
not different from Shakespeare’s, especially when we are 
bidden elsewhere to regard “the father of the novel” as 
“Salvation’s first Defoe.” But the cat is let right out of 
the bag by the last, as it is probably the least known, of 
all Mr. Kipling’s books—namely, The Muse Among the 
Motors, wherein, besides all those gods he has already 
acclaimed, he playfully dissembles his love for H. Flaccus, 
Ben Jonson, Donne, Mat. Prior, Milton, Wordsworth, Praed, 
Clough, Adam Lindsay Gordon, and an author unknown 
(though from internal evidence we should suspect that this 


is none other than the singer of “‘ The Song of the Banjo ”’), 


by kicking them downstairs, with the nicest understanding 
of their susceptibilities. Still, we must close on a serious 
note. In examining the means we have never lost sight 
of the end—an end so various that only Mr. Kipling can 
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do justice to himself when all is said and done. Out of his 
own mouth, then, shall he be put in his proper niche, as 


One stone the more swings into place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth, 
and 
Sleep ye or wake ?—+ill the Latter Sleep 
I know ye’ll not forget my song. 


BARBER 
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PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE: 
HOME RULE IN BEING 


Wuen John Adams, the first Envoy of the newly created 
United States of America, was presented to George III at 
St. James’s in June 1785, the King, great gentleman that 
he was, put all rancour aside. ‘I was,” he said, “ the last 
to consent to the separation. But, the separation having 
been made, and having become inevitable, I have always 
said, as I say now, that I would be the first to meet the 
friendship of the United States as an independent Power.” 
The creation of a new nation had been made possible 
because Great Britain, having relieved the American colonies 
from all fear of danger from other Great Powers, by annexing 
the colonies of France and Spain on the American continent, 
was unable to fight those two great countries, as well as her 
own insurgent colonies, at that vast distance from her own 
shores. We were beaten, and we had to make the best 
terms we could. And, after all, apart from the moral 
humiliation, that same distance seemed to ensure that the 
surrender would not mean actual danger to the British 
Empire. Who could have predicted the development of 
that remote continent ? And were not those justified by the 
immediate results who predicted that the absence of the 
American commitment would enable us to master France 
and Spain in the narrow seas and in the Mediterranean ? 
Far otherwise was it when we surrendered twenty-six 
counties of Ireland to a knot of gunmen and a few fanatics. 
We had emerged victorious from the greatest war in history, 
we had no foreign foes (except a disorganized Russia), and 
we could easily have crushed the fanatics by drastic measures 
—though, scattered as they were among a terrorized popu- 
lation, their destruction would have meant a great deal of 
damage to the rest of the country. Apart from such reasons, 
the time was a period of madness: people were not quite 
sane after the long ordeal of the war: every extravagance 
was perpetrated: every crank had his opportunity. To 
the fatal continuance, after the Armistice, of that war- 
weary Government, we owe a great part of our present 
difficulties. Qualities that are excellent and indeed necessary 
in war are dangerous in peace. As Lord Beaconsfield said 
about the civil administration of the Duke of Wellington, 
“Velocity of decision ... fitful and precipitate action, 
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are often productive of considerable embarrassment, and 
sometimes of terrible discomfiture.” One would not com- 
pare Mr. Lloyd George with the great Duke, though his 


courage and pertinacity were a great help in the war, 


His “fitful and precipitate action”? gave us the ruinous 
additional financial commitments incurred after the peace ; 
the hasty revision of the Representative System, including 
the embarrassment of the Pauper Vote; the fatally facile 
** Settlements’ with Labour, that were no settlements 
but seeds of future strife; the inconsistent foreign policy 
which did much to destroy belief in Fides Britannica in 
Europe ; finally, the headlong surrender to the gunmen in 
Ireland, which led to untold suffering among the loyal 
population, and which may well be, if another crisis arises, 
the ruin of the Empire. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s ascendancy over his colleagues was 
such that the whole coalition was involved in that surrender. 
The Conservative party, compelled by the defection of its 
leaders to execute a hurried volte-face and eat its principles, 
got rid of the Coalition at the earliest opportunity. It 
could not upset the Treaty, the mischief was done. But 
it could not be expected to imitate the magnanimity of 
George III. The “ gesture,” even if it involved the abandon- 
ment by the leaders of the principles embodied in the very 
name of the Party, was not a defeat—though the gunmen 
might be pardoned for thinking it was. 

All ‘standards were upset by the war—perhaps (the 
Party argued) Mr. Lloyd George and the Unionist leaders 
were right, perhaps this was a real settlement of Ireland, 
perhaps the gunmen could give Ireland prosperity, perhaps 
Ulster would fall on the necks of the gunmen, perhaps 
“freedom ’’ would make Southern Ireland loyal? The 
Party, profoundly distrustful, left magnanimity to the 
leaders: they were not defeated, and knew it; but they 
had to accept the consequences of defeat. They could only 
wait and see, and in the years that have passed they have 
not found, so far as Ireland is concerned, much to justify 
the surrender. 

For those years a section of the gunmen has governed 
twenty-six counties and fought furiously with other gunmen : 
there has been war within the Free State. Nor is there any 
sign that Ulster thinks better of the Dublin Government, or 
is more inclined to throw in her lot with Dublin. For 
“freedom ”’ has not led to loyalty: the Union Jack is still 
insulted in the Dublin streets and is still pulled down when 
hoisted on the Dublin houses. “ Freedom” itself has 
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meant far more drastic coercion—of corporations and of 
individuals—than when Ireland was represented in Parlia- 
ment. It has meant also the strict limitation of government 
to a clique. Southern Ireland has gone back, in reversed 
form, to the eighteenth century, when Roman Catholics 
were barred, for now no Protestant ex-Unionist or ex- 
Nationalist can obtain a place within the charmed circle of 
government. 

Has the change given Ireland material prosperity ? 

It was an axiom with the old Home Rulers that England 
had always starved and robbed Ireland, that Ireland was 
an island of potential wealth, and that, if the dead hand of 
England were removed, Ireland would blossom like a rose. 
This doctrine was sedulously inculcated by the politicians 
and quite seriously believed by the people. The Wicklow 
hills, for instance, were, they thought, full of gold, but the 
English would not allow the mines to be worked, for they 
wanted Ireland to be poor. It is only fair, then, to ask 
what Home Rule has done to increase the prosperity of 
Ireland. 

Again, the Nationalist writers always complained of 
the cost of Irish government and of the unnecessary number 
of boards and officials: what has been done to reduce 
expenditure and to simplify administration ? 

The Financial Relations of great Britain and Ireland 
have been fought over in the past by generations of enthu- 
siastic Nationalist pamphleteers. The battle-cries are faint 
and meaningless now, the figures of the last century are 
useless owing to the changes in the value of money and the 
enormous increase of taxation: it is difficult to make 
accurate comparisons. But it is necessary to know some- 
thing of what the fight was about in order to see whether 
the theories of the Nationalists have turned out to have 
any basis in fact. Their creed was that Ireland had been 
overtaxed since the Union; that Irish Government under 
the Union was unnecessarily expensive and was over- 
manned ; and that, if Ireland got Home Rule, expenditure 
would decrease and Ireland would revel in prosperity. 

The pamphleteers were mostly concerned about the 
“taxable capacity”? of Ireland. And they poured fierce 
contempt on the provisions of the seventh clause of the 
Act of Union, which fixed the comparative figures for the 
two countries at 1 to 74, or 2 to 15, which meant that, at 
the beginning of the last century, it was considered that 
Ireland could and should pay 11-76 per cent. towards 
Imperial expenditure, including the charge for debt, and 
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Great Britain 88-24 per cent. Probably the attacks were 
quite unjustified, for the population of Ireland then was 
about four million and that of Great Britain under nine 
million, while of course the industrial expansion of the 
larger island had scarcely begun. But the whole of the 
objections are quite irrelevant, for, from 1817, the Exchequers 
of the United Kingdom were amalgamated, and the theory 
of an Irish contribution dropped. The years between the 
Union and 1817 were years of war and enormous borrowing ; 
the Irish Exchequer could not face the Union terms without 
such borrowing and was almost bankrupt; and under the 
Act of 1816 the United Kingdom took over the Irish debt— 
amounting to over £100,000,000—and imposed the principle 
of equal taxation for the future, subject to certain exceptions. 
It was only the first of those “ perpétuelles concessions,” 
(as George Sand says somewhere) “‘ que, pour le bonheur 
des sociétés, le plus faible impose toujours au plus fort.” 
But, needless to say, we never asked or got any credit for 
assuming the Irish Debt; and it is most unlikely that the 
English statesmen who, in 1925, bribed the Free State 
Government not to attack the Ulster boundary by wiping 
out all claims and all liabilities to contribute towards the 
cost of the Great War, and the National Debt, had any idea 
that there was this heavy obligation, among others, to set 
against all the mythical claims made in respect of the over- 
taxation of Ireland. 

For as, after 1816, the accounts of the two countries 
ceased to be kept separately, and the United Kingdom 
Exchequer merely paid all Irish expenses and took all Irish 
taxes, whether they covered expenses or not, it was found 
to be extremely difficult, when Mr. Gladstone was investi- 
gating the finance of a possible Home Rule, to ascertain 
what the real revenue and the real expenditure of Ireland 
were. The good Liberals, who formed the majority of the 
notorious Financial Relations Commission of 1896, dutifully 
endeavoured to provide reasonable grounds for assuming 
that Ireland had been overtaxed. They harked back to 
the Act of Union, and showed that it was financially unfair— 
which no one disputed, as things turned out. They went 
further, and said that equal taxation, as prescribed by the 
Act of 1816, was also unfair to Ireland, as the population 
and prosperity of Great Britain had increased during the 
nineteenth century, while the population of Ireland (after 
doubling in the first thirty years of the Union), had again 
dwindled ; and its industrial development, except in Ulster, 
had not proceeded on anything like the British scale. Only 
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the two independent members of the Commission, Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Thomas Sutherland, made it clear that it 
was wrong to look on one side of the account alone: that 
expenditure on Ireland should be considered as well as 
contribution by Ireland; and that, even if the actual 
revenue of Ireland was larger than her theoretical “‘ taxable 
capacity,” the expenditure in and on Ireland, in doles and 
loans and special treatment, might well be set against the 
theoretic inequality. 

The Nationalist advocates said that it was monstrous to 
pay any regard to expenditure on Ireland—that Ireland 
was governed in an entirely unnecessarily extravagant way ; 
that the Police were really an army of occupation, that their 
cost ought not to be reckoned an Irish charge, and so on. 
The views of a typical English radical may be illustrated 
by a speech which Mr. Asquith made at Dewsbury on 
January 9, 1897: “Ireland pays in taxation seven and a 
half millions. She ought to pay, according to her taxable 
capacity, five millions. Therefore she is overtaxed to the 
extent of two millions and a half a year. On the other 
hand, the administration of Ireland costs five and a half 
millions. If it were an administration such as it ought to 
be it would cost two or three millions less. The result is, 
that while Ireland is overtaxed, the contribution which 
she makes to our imperial expenditure instead of being, 
as it ought to be, some three millions, is only two millions a 
year. . . . What is the explanation of this? The explana- 
tion is of course the gross and excessive cost of the Irish 
Government.” 

Mr. Asquith puts his case with his usual clarity, though 
he does not define “taxable capacity,” and he does not 
attempt to prove that Ireland was overtaxed. But he 
clearly thought that Ireland ought to make a contribution 
to the cost of the Empire, that Irish government would 
cost less under Home Rule, and that that cost would be 
about half of what it was then. 

It is extremely difficult to make comparisons between 
then and now for many reasons, the chief being the altered 
value of money. But if we take the last Return “‘ Revenue 
and Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ireland ”’)— 
House of Commons Paper 207 of 1922—we find that the 
Irish local expenditure was £32,976,000. The Estimates of 
“Saorstat Eireann” (which is apparently the Irish for 
twenty-six counties) for 1927-8 give the expenditure as 
£23,502,631. The Ulster expenditure, which is apparently 
some seven or eight millions added to this, would bring the 
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expenditure for the whole of Ireland to not very much less 
than that of 1921. 

Ulster is still part of the United Kingdom, has profited 
by the United Kingdom reductions in taxation, pays a 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer, and is out of the 
picture for the purpose of discovering the effect of ‘‘ freedom ” 
on the reduction of financial burdens. It is to Southern 
Ireland that we must look in order to ascertain the value 
of Mr. Asquith’s estimate of the cost of government under 
Home Rule, and to test the truth of the allegations made 
against the extravagance of Dublin Castle. It is at any 
rate clear that the Sinn Feiners have not reduced the cost 
by anything like half, if at all; and that the “ taxable 
capacity’ of Ireland, so far from being overestimated 
under the old dispensation, has been able to bear new taxes 
without, till this year, any serious reduction of old ones. 
The happy victims of Sinn Fein still pay 2d. for their letters 
and, till recently, enjoyed a 5s. income tax. The Nationalists 
used to draw invidious comparisons between the cost of 
Irish government and that of Belgium and Denmark, and 
other small countries, but even the most reckless propaganda 
cannot have much to say now on this point. Let us examine 
the expenditure a little more closely, and see whether the 
failure to reduce arises from any large grants made by the 
new Government for development purposes, or whether it 
is merely that there has been no reduction in the number of 
Boards and officials. If the latter, the reckless inaccuracy 
of the charge of extravagance brought against the late 
Government is disclosed. 

A glance through the Estimates shows that there is not 
much done by way of development. The vote for Public 
Works and Buildings is higher by about £350,500 than in 
1921, but a great deal of the extra expenditure is merely 
for the restoration of Police Barracks destroyed in the 
rebellion. Actually less is given to the Railways. There 
is a grant given for Beet Sugar, but under the old con- 
ditions, of course, Ireland would have shared in the United 
Kingdom grant. <A sum of £84,000, is given to Agricultural 
Credit Societies, but the amount spent on Agriculture 
£527,150, with a supplementary grant of £599,000 or 
£1,210,150 altogether, seems little more than was spent in 
1921—£473,000 for the Department of Agriculture, together 
with the Agricultural Grant of £728,000 under the Local 
Government Act, 1898, or £1,201,000 in all; though, to make 
the comparison fair, the cost of Technical Education (now 
£160,946)—which was included under the old Department 
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of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and of the new 
Ministry of Fisheries (£52,306), also under the old Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, should be 
added to the modern Irish figures. 

If there has been so little “development,” then the 
fact that it costs only nine millions less to govern twenty-six 
counties in 1927 than it did to govern thirty-two counties 
in 1921 must be due to the retention of all the old Boards 
and departments which were so much abused by the 
Nationalist and Sinn Fein propagandists. Not only have the 
old ones been retained, but new ones have been added. It 
would not be fair to compare the sixty-eight votes which 
appear in the Estimates of 1927-8 for the twenty-six 
counties with the thirty votes entered for specifically Irish 
services in the old United Kingdom Estimates. In addition 
to those separate votes there were services performed by 
English Departments for Ireland which were not shown by 
separate votes in the United Kingdom Estimates. These 
were about eighteen in number, and included the Irish work 
done by the Treasury, Civil Service Commission, Post Office, 
Customs, Inland Revenue, and others. If we deduct 9 or 10 
from the sixty-eight Free-State votes, representing grants 
for development and other purposes, such as those noted 
above, which do not involve the creation of new departments, 
we find that the government of twenty-six counties requires 
some ten more offices or Boards than were thought necessary 
in the bad old times. 

And here a word may be said in defence of Dublin Castle, 
which was the name given to the Irish Government of the 
pre-surrender days. Like all other Governments, it might 
have been improved, in an ideal world; but it was not 
unsuited to Irish conditions, as is proved by the fact that 
the Sinn Feiners, who abused it so savagely, have retained 
so many departments practically untouched, only giving 
to a number of them separate political heads, instead of 
having one head for the lot, the Chief Secretary. That it 
was not improved was due to the pressure of the Irish M.P.s 
who would not allow economies to be made, for economies 
would have meant depriving Irishmen of their jobs (and 
the Irish, apart from the fanatics, are a kindly race). And 
a reformed Dublin Castle would have destroyed one of their 
best cries—the extravagance of “foreign” government. 
Of course it was not foreign government in any sense of the 
word: the Service was manned by Irishmen recruited 
(except the legal departments, which were like the English 
legal departments) by open competition in the ordinary 
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way. But it suited the propaganda to create prejudice by 


and the English Radicals, who knew nothing of Ireland, 
believed it. Now that the necessity for the cry is over, it 
is understood that the offices are manned, for the most part, 
by the same people, though no doubt jobs have been found 
for deserving young gunmen. 

It would be possible, but wearisome, to go through all 
the departmental estimates of the Free State, comparing 
each with the estimate for the analogous department as 
shown in the United Kingdom Estimates for 1920-1, and 
showing that little or no savings have been made, sometimes 
on the actual figures, sometimes on the basis of the pro- 
portion of twenty-six counties. Occasionally there seems 


to be a saving, as when the Record Office vote of 1921 is | 


found to be £14,869 and the Free State Record Office vote 
in 1927 to be £5,991. But this saving is presumably because, 
the Records having been burned by the Sinn Feiners, there 
is now no record work to do—surely not the form of economy 
contemplated by Mr. Asquith in his ardent youth? Again, 
there is an apparent saving on the vote for the Registrar- 
General’s office. But whereas the receipts of the former 
Registrar-General were £1,200, the new Registrar reckons 
on £8,000—fees paid for searches and copies of entries of 
births, deaths, and marriages. The Sinn Feiners having 
burned all records, the Sinn Fein Government takes £8,000 
from the Southern Irelanders in fees to prove that they are 
born, married, or dead. 

It is, however, worth while looking a little more closely 
at the comparative figures for Police and Education. 
These two services were always singled out for reprobation 
by critics of the old régime, the one because it cost too 
much, the other because too little was spent on it. 

The Police (and the Irish regiments in the British Army) 
were always sore points with the antagonists of England, 
for their existence showed that a large proportion of Irish- 
men were loyal and contented subjects of the King. The 
Sinn Feiners have succeeded in destroying both forces, and 
England is the poorer, which is what they wanted; but 
nothing shook the loyalty of the Police—insult, boycott, 
ostracism, murder, mutilation—till they realized that the 
politicians were negotiating with the murderers behind 
their backs. Then some of them broke. And the “ unre- 
liability ’” of the Police was made one of the excuses for the 
surrender. But the campaign had begun long ago. As far 
back as 1911 Tom Kettle, who expiated all his misdeeds 
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on the battle-fields of Flanders—had said that the Police 
ought to be called, not an army of occupation, but an army 
of no occupation, because they had nothing to do. “ The 


| Police vote,” he said, ‘‘is ludicrous in amount.” It was 
then, for the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 


Metropolitan Police together, £1,464,000. By the time that 
the Estimates for 1920-1 were framed the cost of the two 
Police Forces had become £3,749,403, and in the course of 
the year that of the Royal Irish Constabulary—£3,402,253— 
was doubled by the addition of regulars, of veterans, of 
specials, and of the 1,500 cadets: the Black and Tans, the 


| ex-soldiers, who according to the propagandists were able 
_ to terrorize a population of more than two and a half 


millions. Now compare the cost of Police in 1920, £3,749,403, 
an abnormally high figure, for the murder campaign had 
already begun and the Force had been increased in the 
effort to check it with that thought necessary for twenty-six 
counties in 1926. 

The Free State Government provides, first, a “ garda 
siochana’”’ costing £1,569,865; then an “army” costing 


_ £2,183,767; and it also spends on “army pensions” 


£217,160, the total cost being thus £3,970,792. It will 


_ be seen that the policing of twenty-six counties under 
_ “ Freedom ”’ costs over £200,000 more than it cost to police 


all Ireland at the time when the murder campaign had 
fairly started, and a very great deal more than in a normal 
year. As regards numbers, the Free State army seems to 
be about 12,000, with about 850 officers (including seven 
Major-Generals and a Lieut.-General): the “‘ garda siochana”’ 
about 7,000, including Inspectors and Superintendents. 
Whereas in 1920 the Dublin Metropolitan Police were about 
1,330, and the Royal Irish Constabulary about 10,650, or 
under 12,000 for all Ireland. It is quite reasonable to add 
the army to the police of the Free State for the purpose of 
comparison. An “army” of 12,000 men can only be used 
for internal objects, i.e. for police work, for there is no 
possibility of external foes; and its small size would leave 
it completely helpless if there were any. It could not make 
an expedition abroad, for there is (as yet) no Free State 
Navy. And, in the unlikely event of a landing attempted 
by a hostile force, the British Navy still protects all Ireland, 
though Southern Ireland, unlike Ulster, pays no Imperial 
contribution. 

Much abuse was hurled at the former Government for 
starving Education in Ireland. Erskine Childers, in his 
ponderous book on the Framework of Home Rule, says... 
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“it is a scandal to spend nearly as much on police as on 
education” ; and all the enthusiasts prophesied large grants 
to education, and little or nothing for police in an Irish 
Ireland. Whether that pathetic belief in education, irre- 
spective of principles or methods, which is the hereditary 
belief of the English Radical, is justified or not, is open to 
dispute. It appears, at any rate, that the people who now 
rule Southern Ireland do not spend as much on it, pro- 
portionately for twenty-six counties, as Westminster allowed 
for the whole island, as the following figures show :— 


Estimates (U.K.), 1920-1 Free State Estimates, 1927-8 
£ 
Public Education .. .. 4,469,811 Primary Education -- 3,605,852 
Office of the Minister of 
Education 178,283 
Intermediate Education .. 140,900 Secondary Education 3 272,600 
Science and Art .. ss 225,815 Science and Art .. if 41,213 
Universities and Colleges. . 86,000 Universities and Colleges.. 153,000 


Technical Education — 161,946 


£4,921,626 £3,412,894 


The English people have short memories, and have 
forgotten the horrors of the murder campaign, the burnings, 
and the outrages. They were not personally affected, 
except those who mourn a husband, a son, or a brother, 
murdered by the late Collins and his gunmen (most of whom 
have themselves been murdered). But if there still exist 
any philosophic Radicals who rejoice at the success of their 
efforts to detach twenty-six counties of Ireland from the 
United Kingdom, it may interest them to know that the 
government which they have fastened on those unhappy 
counties is, contrary to their cock-sure prophesies, more 
expensive, more bureaucratic, more police-ridden, and less 
generous to Education than that of Dublin Castle ; and that 
the “‘ taxable capacity ” of twenty-six counties is apparently 
equal to the strain. 

It is true that there are now comparatively few murders 
and burnings in Southern Ireland; it may be that most of 
the important houses have already been burned. And that 
taxation has been reduced in the last Budget, possibly for 
election purposes. 

But that election has resulted in a welter of Parties: 
as predicted, Southern Ireland is dissolving into Tribes. 
And though the Income Tax has been reduced, the money 
required to support the expensive Government and its 
many “ Boards” is to be found by borrowing. Worst of all, 
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THOMAS MUNRO: STATESMAN AND 
SOLDIER 


The best way to keep the peace is to make it dangerous for them to disturb it, 
Sm Tuomas Munro, 


It is good to celebrate centenaries, which furnish an 
occasion for rescuing from oblivion many great Englishmen 
who have been overtaken by forgetfulness in a nation 
which has become short-memoried with the advance of an 
uneducated and destructive democracy. Ata time when the 
future of India is so uncertain, the life and work of a great 
soldier and administrator who died a hundred years ago 
provide lessons that are useful if only as a noble example of 
self-sacrifice for the people of that country. 

The chief city of the Madras Presidency contains many 
monuments and landmarks of historic interest. If the Presi- 
dency is “‘ benighted,” it is in the gloom that follows on a 
glorious day. Here in 1640 the first English settlement was 
fortified, and to this day the bastions of Fort St. George, 
surrounded by a moat and glacis, stand four-square to the 
north-east gale and all the winds that blow. From Madras, 
Robert Clive * sailed to found an Empire on the field of 
Plassey ; from the fort, Eyre Coote ¢ set out to defeat for 
ever French aspirations at Wandewash, and to break the 
power of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo; in Fort St. George may 
be seen the sign-manual of Wellington,t who in 1805 
embarked from this shore to find a career still more glorious 
than that which had attended his footsteps in the East ; and 
in the old church lies the dust of many a brave soldier, while 
more than one bold mariner, his earthly voyages over, has 
found here a last resting-place and a permanent memorial. 

From the Wallajah Gate of the fort, named after the great 
Nawab of the Carnatic, after emerging from beneath the 
ramparts, a wide road leads to the finest quarter of the city, 
passing over the two bridges across the river that forms the 
island. In the centre of the way and of the island, half a 
league from the fort, the figure of a horseman, cast in bronze 
in heroic mould, looks out across the stretches of green sward 
and gazes out to sea. The figure is worthy of the sculptor § 

* “The Bi-centenary of a Great Englishman,” National Review, October 
1925. 
t ‘Eyre Coote,” National Review, January 1927. 


t “‘ Footsteps of Wellington in India,” National Review, May 1924. 
§ Sir Francis Chantrey. 
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and of his subject. The features are of noble aspect and the 
form is of heroic proportions ; but it is not more permanent 
than the memorial, more lasting than bronze, which the 
character and achievements of Thomas Munro have raised 
in the country which was for nearly fifty years the scene of 
his activities. 

When Munro went out to Madras in 1780 he was, at 
nineteen years of age, not only an accomplished scholar and 
linguist, but held views on education in advance of his time. 
On arrival in India he made a thorough study of Urdu, and 
in his letters are frequent references to the necessity for a 
knowledge of the vernacular by civil and military officers, — 
“who are otherwise under the dominion of their menials 
and ignorant of everything passing around them.” _ 

Munro arrived in India at a critical period. Hyder Ali, 
the able military adventurer who had usurped the throne of 
Mysore, had entered the Carnatic and laid siege to Arcot. 
On September 10th he destroyed a detachment under 
Colonel Baillie and afterwards captured Arcot. These 
events necessitated the despatch of a force from Bengal 
under Eyre Coote, who reached Madras early in 1781 and 
defeated Hyder at Porto Novo. Thomas Munro was present 
in these operations, and at the battle of Cuddalore two years 
later, when the French under Bussy were defeated by General 
Stuart. He served ten years with troops, part of the time 
as Intelligence Officer, and so gained experience as a soldier, 
while his comments on the operations show him as a com- 
petent military critic. But his natural bent was for civil 
administration, for which he had qualified himself by a 
study of the language and customs of the people. After the 
war with Tipu Sultan in 1790, throughout which he served 
with a Madras infantry battalion, he was appointed an 
assistant to the Superintendent of Revenue in Baramahal, 
a district ceded by Tipu. His letters during this period 
displayed a sound judgment of public policy; he was 
opposed to any arrangement with the predatory and aggres- 
sive power of Mysore, and disapproved of the principle of 
the balance of power on which the continuance of Tipu’s 
existence was based as an ofiset to the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam. In fact, he saw what all history has proved—that 
only the presence of a strong paramount power can secure 
the peace of India. He was no advocate of the policy of 
‘“‘ wait and see’ and “do not humiliate the enemy,” which 
are, indeed, no modern growth, for he wrote at this time: 
“ Everything is done now by moderation and conciliation ; 
at this rate we shall all be Quakers in twenty years more. I 
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am still of the old doctrine, that the best method of making 
all princes keep the peace is to make it dangerous for them 
to disturb your quiet. This can be done by a good army. 
We have one, but not the money to pay for it; we ought to 
have taken advantage of our successes for this purpose, and 
after reducing Seringapatam, have retained it and all the 
countries south of the Cavery.” 

It required another costly war to show that Munro was 
right in fact as in principle; and the policy of “ making it 
dangerous for people to disturb the peace” might well be 
taken to heart by our statesmen to-day, for it is consonant 
with the nature of things, notwithstanding all the Genevas 
and Locarnos in the world. The peace of the world will be 
kept only so long as it is dangerous for would-be disturbers 
to endanger it, a principle applicable also to the internal 
government of a country. 

Munro was one of the first of the long and glorious line of 
military officers entrusted with civil and political duties in 
India. His appointment gave umbrage to civil officials who 
had looked upon such posts as their right, but among them 
none could be found with his qualifications for settling a new 
district ; they were not acquainted with the language and 
customs of the people, and were in the habit of trusting 
entirely to their native assistants. 

In 1798 the real people of India, as they are to-day, were 
the agricultural population, living in pathetic contentment, 
and not any vociferous elements in large towns and cities. 
The curse of industrialism had not then descended upon 
India, nor upon England. In that year Munro wrote to his 
father: ‘“‘ The people are but one people; for, whoever be 
their rulers, they are still all Hindus; it is indifferent to 
them whether they are under Europeans, Musalmans, or 
their own Rajas. They take no interest in political revolu- 
tions; they consider defeat and victory as no concern of 
their own, but merely as the good or bad fortune of their 
masters; and they prefer one to another in proportion as 
he respects their religious prejudices or spares taxation.” 

Munro’s methods were, as he himself said, “‘no mystery, 
but plain hard labour”; and he added: ‘‘ Whatever 
success may have hitherto attended the management of 
these districts is to be ascribed to this talent alone, and it 
must be unremittingly exerted, not so much to make collec- 
tions as to prevent them by detecting and punishing the 
authors of private assessments, which are made in almost 
every village in India. We have only to guard the peasants 
from oppression and they will create the revenue for us.” 
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Munro had been seven years in Baramahal when the last 
war took place with Tipu, resulting in the elimination of 
that potentate. He, however, took no active part in the 
operations, being concerned with the organization of supplies 
on the line of communications. But after the fall of Seringa- 
patam he was appointed Secretary to a Commission for the 
settlement of the conquered territory, and so came into 
contact with the future Duke of Wellington, who was one 
of the members. 

Among the territories acquired by the East India Com- 

pany was the district of Canara which extends for a hundred 
and eighty miles along the forest-clad Western Ghauts. 
Munro was sent to settle this district, a change not at all to 
his liking, but accepted from a sense of duty. In Bara- 
mahal he had established order out of chaos, all was working 
smoothly, and he looked to seeing the results of his handiwork 
in the growing prosperity of the country. Now he had to 
undertake the same kind of work in a wild and inhospitable 
region, of which he knew neither the inhabitants nor their 
language. Of his new labours he wrote: “I am now 
literally what I never expected to be, so much engaged that 
I have not leisure to write private letters. From daybreak 
until eleven or twelve at night I am never alone except at 
meals. I am pressed on the one hand by the settlements of 
revenue, and on the other by the investigation of murders, 
robberies, and all the evils which arise from a long course of 
profligate and tyrannical government.” In sixteen months 
he established order and good government throughout the 
district. He afterwards carried out a similar work in the 
Districts of Bellary and Cuddapah, ceded by the Nizam for 
the maintenance of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, and on 
the occasion of his departure on leave to England, for the 
first time after twenty-six years’ continuous service, the 
Madras Government wrote to the Court of Directors of “ his 
exertions in the advancement of the public service under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, and with a degree of 
success unequalled in the records of this or probably any 
other Government.” 

While Munro was in the Ceded Districts, the Mahratta 
War of 1803 took place. Wellesley had a high opinion of 
him as a military critic, and wrote regarding the battle of 
Assaye: “‘ As you are a judge of a military operation, and 
as I am desirous of having your opinion on my side, I give 
you an account of the battle of Assaye in which I think I 
shall solve all the doubts which must naturally occur to any 
man who looks at that transaction without sufficient know- 
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ledge of the facts.’”” Munro had expressed the opinion that, 
by a division of force on the eve of battle, the British were 
so weakened that success was jeopardized and victory was 
costly. Wellesley’s reply was that he had arranged with the 
force under Colonel Stevenson for a simultaneous attack on 
September 24th, but owing to faulty information the battle 
took place a day earlier. Consequently Stevenson, march- 
ing by a different route, arrived too late to take part in the 
action. Undoubtedly Munro was right, for it was contrary 
to sound military principles to arrange for a concentration 
in the presence of the enemy. 

In 1806 the mutiny of native troops at Vellore took 
place, and Munro was one of the few who saw the full signi- 
ficance of that event. He then said that the increase of the 
native forces should not be undertaken without a corre- 
sponding increase of English troops; but it required the 
Mutiny of 1857 to convince the supreme Government of this 


political maxim. The proportion of English to native troops 


which he considered essential to safety was one to four 
or five ; that fixed after the Mutiny was one to three and a 
a half. 

Munro remained six years in England, and during this 
time gave evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the internal administration of India. His 
evidence created a deep impression from the comprehensive- 
ness of his views, the promptitude and intelligibility of his 
answers, and the judgment and discretion of his sentiments. 
On his return to India in 1814 he did useful work as President 
of a Judicial Commission, and in June 1817 was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of the Southern Mahratta territory. 

But he was now to take part in more stirring events. In 
1817 measures had to be taken for the destruction of the 
Pindaris, and great armies were assembled for this purpose 
and to watch the Mahrattas, who also later opened hostili- 
ties. All India was turned into a vast camp, and operations 


were undertaken over the greater part of the country. 


Munro was given a military command, and in December 1817 
began operations which involved the reduction of many forts 
and strong places. We get a glimpse of him at Sholapur, 
where he led a bayonet charge “‘ vociferously cheered by the 
English troops, whose delight at the veteran’s presence was 
an excuse for the noisy freedom with which he was hailed.” 
On the conclusion of the campaign Munro was made a C.B. 
and a Major-General for his services, of which Canning said 
in the House of Commons: “ Europe never produced a more 
accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a 
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more skilful soldier. ... The population, which he sub- 
jugated by arms, he managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts and 
feelings.” 

In May 1820 Sir Thomas Munro, having been in England 
for a year, returned to the East as Governor of Madras, an 
office which he held until his death seven years later. He 
was a model Governor, and his letters written during this 
period show remarkable political and administrative wisdom. 
His methods of work are interesting. It was one of his 
maxims that the superintending influence of a Governor 
ought to be felt in every corner of his Province, and he made 
frequent journeys into the interior and more remote districts. 
He rose at dawn, rode four mornings in the week and the 
remaining three gave up to natives by walking constantly 
on the same path and entering freely into conversation with 
the people, who met him in crowds. He listened with 
patience, received and examined petitions, and replied to all. 
At breakfast, spread for thirty, the time was given to inter- 
course with Europeans, so not a minute was wasted. He 
worked from then until four o’clock, and in the evening 
parliamentary debates and review articles or other publica- 
tions were read to him. 

Some extracts from his letters and dispatches may be 
quoted. On June 30, 1821, he wrote to the Hon. G. Can- 
ning: “I always dread changes at the head of the India 
Board, for I fear some downright Englishman may at last 
get there who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of the 
Hindus. . . . I have no faith in the modern doctrine of the 
rapid improvement of the Hindus or any other people. The 
character of the Hindus is probably much the same as when 
Vasco de Gama visited India, and it is not likely to be much 
different a century hence.’”’ Even a radical doctrinaire at 
the India Office rejected the idea of parliamentary govern- 
ment for India, and recent reforms can scarcely be ascribed 
to “‘a downright Englishman ”’ ! 

‘There are two points,” he wrote, “which should be 
kept in view in our administration of affairs here. The first 
is that our sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest 
possible period. The second is that whenever we are obliged 
to resign it we should leave the natives so far improved from 
their connection with us as to be able to maintain a free or 
at least an ordered government amongst themselves . . . the 
desire of governing themselves will become general if we do 
not prevent it by ill-judged precipitancy in seeking to effect 
in a few years changes which must be the work of a few 
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generations.”” But he was a liberal-minded man, and 
considered that natives should be in course of time eligible 
for every civil office, while real military power must be kept 
in our own hands. He considered the ruling vice of our 
government to be innovation. ‘“‘ We have been anxious to 
make everything as English as possible in a country which 
resembles England in nothing,” and his advice to ‘“‘ do what 
is right; never mind clamour,” might well be followed by 
statesmen in England to-day. Again he writes: ‘“‘ We 
should look upon India not as a temporary possession, but 
as one which is to be maintained permanently until the 
natives shall in some future age become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to frame a regular government for themselves, and to 
conduct and preserve it.” 

The views of this great statesman may not be acceptable 
to all, but they are of interest to those concerned in the 
future of India. We have introduced into that country alien 
political nostrums opposed to the traditions, the social life, 
the religion, the nature, and the genius of the people. Sir 
Thomas Munro, were he alive to-day, would no doubt 
disapprove the introduction of exotic institutions which 
have certainly not been “‘ framed by the people themselves.” 

A melancholy interest attaches to his last days. He had 
a year before the end asked to be relieved of his appointment 
after service extending over nearly half a century, hoping to 
pass the evening of his life with his family, which had already 
gone home. But this was not to be. On July 6, 1827, 
when on tour in the Ceded Districts, he succumbed to an 
attack of cholera at the village of Pattikonda. In the 
country to which he had given the best years of his life he is 
still remembered. Landmarks connected with him are 
pointed out, and trees which he planted and places where he 
encamped are known to succeeding generations. The tradi- 
tion of his great character and achievements has passed 
down the century which has elapsed since his death. In 
recent times the name of Munrolappa, given by the inhabi- 
tants of Baramahal to their children, testifies to the 
veneration accorded to his memory in the country which 
was for so long the scene of his activities. 


R. G. Burton 
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BIRDS IN ZULULAND 


“DID you see many birds?” I asked a friend who had 
been touring in Zululand. 

““ Very few,” was the answer. And I suppose it is that 
you generally find what you look for, with birds as with 
other interests in life, for I was certainly more fortunate 
than my friend. 

We had hardly entered Zululand when from the train 
we saw a flock of cattle egrets following a herd of cattle, 
one occasionally alighting on the back of an animal to pick 
off a tick—their principal food. They are graceful creatures, 
with their long necks and white feathers, the beautiful 
egret feathers, shell-pink in colour, falling in a spray from 
the neck and down the middle of the back. 

My very first morning in Eshowe was a benediction. 
Attracted by the sound of soft, liquid notes, I stepped on to 
the verandah, and, peering through the creepers, saw three or 
four black-headed orioles flying about in the garden, alighting 
on a branch and singing their morning hymn at intervals. 
There was not much variety—we might call it a Gregorian 
chant—but it was music, nevertheless. 

In contrast to the daffodil-gold of the orioles, on a tree 
sat several fork-tailed drongo-shrikes, shining and_ black, 
as silent and solemn as elders of the kirk on a Sunday 
morning, as if protesting against the gay frivolity of their 
neighbours. Then there shot across the garden a flash of 
blue, and up to the top of a very tall pine-tree flew a king- 
fisher, to stand there against the blue sky as if he meant 
to show the world that not even a Zululand sky could 
compete with him. 

**A good omen,” I said. “This is going to be one of 
my bird days.” And it was. 

We had only driven a few miles out of Eshowe when 
we saw four or five ground hornbills, or turkey buzzards, 
feeding a few yards from the road. I had been disappointed 
in Swaziland at not seeing these curious great birds, with 
the red-circled eyes and the eyelashes, but the bird is 
protected in Zululand, for he is the enemy of snakes and 
rats and other vermin. In Swaziland, I fear, he is much 
persecuted by the natives, who believe that in times of 
drought, if they drown him, the evil smell of the flesh will 
make the water so sick that the rain will descend in order 
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to purify the water by flushing it out.* There was no 
difficulty in recognizing the strange-looking bird, for I 
had had a good look at one a few months before in the 
London Zoological Gardens. 

They sleep in trees at night, for safety, and spend most 
of their time during the day in stalking about on the veld, 
feeding. When I got out of the car to approach the birds 
they fiew off, alighting a few hundred yards farther away. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons says they are easy to tame and become 
very affectionate, loving to be caressed. 

A motor-car seems to have a special fascination for 
swallows. In South Africa we have at least fourteen species 
of these birds. The larger stripe-breasted swallow and the 
red-breasted swallow, the latter with its under-surface entirely 
of a beautiful chestnut colour, are striking-looking creatures, 
but the one I most love is the little wire-tailed swallow, 
entirely blue-black, with a very long, narrow tail—a perfect 
darling of the air. And what a sight it is to watch the 
swallows making patterns in the air as one drives over the 
veld with the sunlight gleaming on their plumage ! 

High above us, too, with slow and deliberate motion, 
flew the handsome pied crows of Africa on the hunt for 
carrion. There were herons and hammerkops and doves, 
and on branches at intervals along the road, as if waiting 
to see us pass, alighted glossy starlings, always in pairs. 
The name “ glossy starling ”’ is just as inadequate as “ Angola 
plantain-eater’’ is for that other beautiful bird of the 
Bushveld. ‘“‘ Glossy ’”’ is a poor word to apply to a creature 
that suggests moonlight and the stars of heaven. I remem- 
ber as a child seeing one of these birds on my mother’s hat 
and going to her wardrobe to stroke and gloat over its 
beauty with wonder. That was many years ago, but not 
yet have women outgrown the barbarism of wearing 
feathers. I once saw in the Sphere a photograph of a 
woman wearing a cape made of fifty bird-skins, and the 
barbaric female was smiling as if pleased with her thought- 
less cruelty ! 

It was when driving away from Piet Retief’s grave that 
a magnificent tawny eagle was sitting on a branch by the 
roadside, and didn’t move until the car was right under the tree. 

“That’s an owl!’ said our driver, by way of giving 
us some really interesting information. If I had been 
younger and quite willing to throw dignity to the winds 
I should probably have said : 

“It’s you that’s the owl, if you have lived in Zululand 
* Fitzsimmons. 
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for ten years and don’t know the difference between an 
eagle and an owl.” 

The incident set one thinking of the amazing blindness 
of nine-tenths of the people one meets to the glory of the 
world they live in. Surely to open children’s eyes is the 
first duty of education. Our chauffeur was like a lady- 
help I once had who couldn’t distinguish a lettuce from a 
cabbage or rice from barley—and she had been educated 
in Germany. 

But it was when we got into the heart of the Bushveld 
that ‘‘ God’s jocund lyttel fowles ’’ made our days one long 
song of delight. 

There was the tambourine dove calling ku-ku-ku-ku-ku, 
such a gentle, soft, plaintive little call, from morning to 
night ; there were the bush robins, with their bright orange 
breasts; and the cardinal woodpecker, with his red cap; 
and green parrots flying from us as we drove by. Hoopoes, 
too, we saw occasionally (not nearly so many as in Swaziland), 
and the red-billed wood-hoopoes, or kakelaars, in whose 
loud, quarrelsome chattering I delight, flew in flocks in the 
forest bush as in Swaziland. All the hoopoes are angels in 
disguise, their long, powerful bills waging a perpetual war 
against man’s minor enemies. One wonders sometimes if 
man deserves all that is done for him by his unpaid and 
unacknowledged servants of the air. 

Sometimes we saw a batteleur eagle whirling not too 
far above for us to notice the short tail. This lordly bird is 
fond of looping the loop and performing other acrobatic 
feats in the air. Now, as birds have learnt in their struggle 
for life through the ages all manner of guile, I wonder if the 
batteleur eagle does these tricks of his in order to fascinate 
the little rock-rabbits and duikers that he means afterwards 
to pounce upon, or are his somersaults a form of love- 
making, like the dancing of the ostrich ? We saw, of course, 
many hornbills, and once in the forest bush I was lucky 
enough to see a trumpeter hornbill, with the curious casque, 
like an inverted beak, on the top of his beak. I should like 
to know if this is merely a grotesque ornament or if it has 
any utilitarian significance. 

I was only once favoured with a glimpse of my beautiful 
friend of Swaziland, with the prosaic name of Angola plan- 
tain-eater, but I heard these birds in the thick bush and 
learnt that the Zulu name, which sounds better than the 
English equivalent, is ‘‘ Gwala-Gwala,” from the rather 
squawking sound they make. Their gorgeous crimson 
feathers I saw frequently stuck in the fuzzy hair of the 
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Zulu boys, and I only hoped the birds hadn’t been destroyed 
to obtain those. To decorate oneself with feathers is 
obviously a universal barbaric trait. 

But I was privileged to see more than once the lovely 
purple roller—I doubt if any bird has such a variety of 
bright colours in his plumage. In Cape Town Museum the 
descriptive card under the stuffed specimen says that this 
bird is rarely seen south of Rhodesia, yet I have seen it 
in both Swaziland and Zululand. 

Ever since reading Jock of the Bushveld I have wanted to 
see and hear the little honey-guide. I have waited a long 
time, but have at last obtained my wish. For a whole 
morning in the Bushveld, when we were stalking the white 
rhino, first one and then another of those excitable and per- 
sistent little birds, like a naughty child that won’t take“‘ No ” 
for an answer and keeps on saying “‘Come, come, come, 
come, come,” followed us. The honey-guide’s intelligent 
persistence really guides the honey-seeker to the nest of the 
wild bee, not because he desires to confer a benefit, but 
because he knows that in extracting the honey from the 
hole in the tree or rock even the most objectionable of 
human beings will scatter enough, willingly or otherwise, 
for him to have a good feed. He also eats the bees and the 
larve, Nature having provided him with a skin thick 
enough to withstand the attacks of the bees. 

It was towards the end of our long day in the Mkusi 
Game Reserve, as I was walking through a vlei with 
the papyrus grass breast-high, that rather a large bird, 
autumn brown in colour, with a long tail, flew up and away 
from my feet. A strange bird! A new star in my firma- 
ment! The Zulu boy who was with me called it an 
“‘Tfukwe,’ and on repeating the word to the Conservator 
of the Game Reserves he said: ‘‘ Oh, that was the ‘rain 
cuckoo.’ The natives say that when the bird comes it is 
time to sow, for rain will shortly follow.” A welcome 
harbinger in a dry and thirsty land. The rain cuckoo is 
the Burchell’s coucal or vlei loarie, and he is described by 
ornithologists as a shy bird, rarely seen, which gives me a 
feeling of intense satisfaction; as if I had discovered some- 
thing, like an astronomer into whose vision first floats a 
new star. Seeing that bird was just a lucky chance, but 
all beautiful things that we see or hear become ours for 
evermore, be they Chartres Cathedral, or a Beethoven 
symphony, or a rain cuckoo. 

Another little-known and glorious bird that we saw 
was the fish eagle, in white majesty, as if risen from the 
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sea-foam, sitting long and still on a great tree overhanging 
the White Mfolozi River and then flying round in wide 
circles and alighting on another tree farther up. He 
watches and waits for his prey like the kingfisher, catching 
the fish in much the same way. 

But the day of days, written in gold on the tablets of 
memory, was the one we spent with the hippos on the Pongolo 
River. 

Approaching the pool where the great creatures were 
making merry, a green-clad bee-eater, swaying on a branch, 
was clearly outlined against the sky, easily recognizable 
by his long, slender, and curved bill and long tail. My 
wrapt gaze was soon distracted by a marvellous bird 
swiftly skimming over the water, his long legs and feet 
stretched out behind, in search of a haven in which to hide 
from the disturbers of his peace. A jacana, by heaven! 
Thank God for the sight of him! He is of a lovely russet- 
brown colour, with a white neck, but his special charac- 
teristic is an extraordinary length of toe and claw, which 
makes it possible for him to walk with ease over water- 
lilies and other water-growing plants—a veritable water 
sprite. The jacana is generally classed as a rail, but many 
ornithologists now class the bird as a separate family. The 
jacana is known in Brazil, hence the name. It is one of 
the shiest of birds, and very few people seem to have seen it 
in its native haunts; but if the jacana at our approach 
sought the shelter of the reeds, other less shy birds were 
unperturbed by our presence. 

In the middle of the water, on a fallen log, sat a snake- 
bird drying his wings in the sun in the manner of a cor- 
morant. The bird remained there, quite close to us, for 
ten minutes after our approach, twisting and turning his 
head and neck without moving his body. The bird gets 
his name from his snake-like neck, and when he swims his 
body is submerged and only the long neck and head are 
visible—the oddest-looking creature. Afterwards he flew to 
a high branch and for a full hour sat and preened and 
brooded, doing everything possible with his neck. One 
almost expected him to tie it into knots. And close by 
from another tree a bee-eater darted backwards and for- 
wards over the water, pouncing on the prettiest dragon-flies 
I have ever seen—jet black they were, with two soft bits 
of velvet as wings, but the velvet was only on the outer 
part of the wings, which seemed to vibrate as if on invisible 
wire. The dragon-flies looked like fairy aeroplanes. 

Also undisturbed by our presence, on a high tree on the 
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opposite bank, sat a magnificent chanting goshawk, showing 
us in the sunlight the bands on his breast, moving to another 
branch sometimes, but not forsaking the tree. 

But I have not finished yet. 

Lower down on a branch were two brilliant scarlet- 
billed kingfishers, and two darling little malachite king- 
fishers, perfect gems of loveliness, shot up and down. Two 
black-and-white wagtails danced up and down the river, 
not in deadly earnest, like the malachite kingfishers, but 
as if they were doing it only for fun; and among the reeds 
yellow weaver-birds topsy-turvied. 

And the hippos played their game and the kingfishers 
and weaver-birds played theirs, and the goshawk and the 
snake-bird were as happy in the mere fact of existence as 
were the hippos galumphing in the pool below, and as we 
too were, sitting with cameras on the banks. 

A real holy-day of rest and peace and joy. 

And still there remains to be seen the Bird Sanctuary 
at St. Lucia Bay, the only one in South Africa. 

But a tragedy is happening to bird-life in South Africa, 
worse than the destruction caused by the ignorance of man. 
The detestable little Argentine ants are destroying the help- 
less young birds in their nests. Cannot something be done 
to save our best friends and most joyous companions ? 


MADELINE ALSTON 
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THE QUEEN OF THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 
A STORY OF ASSYRIA 


I 


A CLATTER of hoofs on the rocks and stones of the Pai Takht 
Pass at the edge of the Persian plateau, a crack of a whip 
like a mauser pistol-shot, a whine and a laugh, and a cheery 
expletive. Perched on a big raw-boned horse of high 
breeding and imperfect manners rode a damsel in a white 
sheepskin kalpak, or busby. The Lady Adela of Julamerk, 
in the country of the Hill Assyrians, was urging on the 
weary remnant of her refugee clan to their rest in the 
British camps below the mountain-side. 

And the lady swore—there could be no doubt about that. 
The sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks beneath the kalpak, the 
light figure in a loose blue-belted garment with embroidered 
edges—a pretty enough picture to meet on a wild road, as 


‘she pulled up her horse by the red leather reins and stuck 


her Russian bootings deep in the silver stirrups. The face, 
like those of her people, was lined and drawn and showed 
the trouble from which they were escaping, a little gaunt 
and the brow cleft in furrow, but the spirit and the will 
high enough. Again she swore by the Patriarch Mar 
Shimun and the Mother of God, as a woman should, that 
she would flog every starving lad and lass of her tribe and 
clan if they did not make one more effort; and she pointed 
far below to the rows of tents, and spoke of the food and 
medicine that the British general had promised them at 
the foot of the hill. And the old men, tramping on with 
rifle and bandolier like old Boer farmers, their feet in rags 
and gear tied round them, grinned a grim grin and blessed 
her. And behind rode her serving-maid astride a white 
jennet, also a pretty, bright-eyed lass, with the lines of 
hunger down her face. 

The Hill Assyrians, the tribes and clans of Julamerk 
and Tiari, with their old folk and their women, their ox and 
their ass, their mothers with their children, wn qui march, 
un qui tette, un qui vient, were coming away before the ruth- 
less Turk and their jackal Kurds, as the peasants of France 
had trekked before the Boche. And with them came the 
remnant of their militia, who had held mountains west of 
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Ararat and the great Kurdish hills against the Turk till 
Russia had failed them. Then, their Patriarch and Bishop 
Palatine murdered, their ammunition exhausted, their people 
dying of typhus ‘and dysentery and hard commons, the 
clans had marched to where the British were said to be 
coming, strong and kindly and ready to help, but it may 
be remarked by no means anxious to have more mouths 
to feed. 

So it came about that the British marching north to stem 
the Turkish advance into Persia from their railhead near 
Bagdad met this strange, pathetic sight in the summer of 
1918, in that starved region of North Persia which Turk and 
Russian had swept bare. 

I was watching this pathetic, wearied trek of a dying yet 
unbroken people on the top of the Pai Takht, and there 
saw the compelling Lady Adela in kalpak, ‘with white 
horses and silver stirrups as just recorded, and at the same 
time met the simple person who figures in this story, 
Assistant-Provost and Lance-Corporal William Evans, of the 
2/4th Caermarthen Regiment T.F., lost from the Class B men 
of the 53rd Division, unfit after a Gallipoli wound and now 
a military policeman in Mesopotamia. 

A provost-marshal with several of his assistants was 
superintending this winding crowd of some forty thousand 
souls on its way from starving Persia to the plains of Bagdad. 
And as I watched the masterful ways of the Lady Adela, 
daughter of the headman of Julamerk, Evans had cast his 
eye over the maid on the mule who rode behind her. But, 
indeed, many a pretty lass in the making passed us by, 
though gaunt and hungry-looking enough for the moment, 
holding old folk on to stumbling donkeys, lifting some old 
man who had fallen, leading children by the hand and 
the like. 

At the bottom of the pass a rough camp had been pre- 
pared, and a company of British Territorials was awaiting 
them, to act as cook, nurse, and even midwife to the worn- 
out caravans. And all along the top of the pass lay those 
who had fallen by the way and died, while women of 
the countryside that Turk and Russian had left so bare 
picked undigested grain from the horse-droppings as a 
sustenance. 

** Did ever you see the like of this, corporal ?’’ I asked 
of the provost. 

‘** Indeed no, sir,” came in staccato tones, so that I 
looked at the neat little dark man whose accent savoured 
of the Indian Hills. 
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** What is your name ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Lance-Corporal William Evans, sir; 2/4th Caermarthen 
Regiment. I come from Caermarthen.”’ 

Ah! that explained the clipped English, like the country- 
born man of India. I have also heard the same in 
D. H. Evans’s London shop, calling to mind a Mussorie 
emporium. 

* Yes-s, s-sir, I am on duty with Captain Adam, the 
Provost-Marshal, to see these Assyrians into camp.” 

** What a sad sight!” 

“Indeed yes-s, s-sir. We have tried to help them all 
we can. That old woman on the rock there has died, but 
they will come presently with a donkey to fetch any that 
drop out; they will take her along, and Captain Adams has 
two Ford vans and some mule-carts waiting where the road 
is better.” 

The Lady Adela passed on, but I noticed that her 
handmaid had waved her hand at Evans and he had 
saluted her. 

I was malicious. “There are some pretty girls here, 
Evans!” 

** Yes-s, s-sir. When they’ve had a rest and some food 
they'll be likely enough, some of them.” 

‘You must be careful, Evans. You must not carry- 
wellig in this country.” 

** §-sir, we do not carrywellig in Caermarthen at all.” 

The Jelu tribe was passing—a reddish-haired jaunty 
crowd, the men in white felt painted caps, like a clown, 
and in loose pantaloons, patched with coloured remnants 
as ornaments and the edges herringboned down. 

“Look there, s-sir! Did ever you see the like now? 
Just like a pantomime in civil life. Why they are like our 
clowns, look you.’ 

And so they were, but I am not sure that the story of 
clown and pantaloon and Columbine is not the memory of 
some story from the East, and they appealed greatly to 
Evans, who told me he had been a circus clown in South 
Wales. The Jelu column straggled by, and the men were 
well equipped after the mountaineer fashion (which seems 
much the same all the world over: embroidered pouches 
and waistbelts with inlaid knives and mauser pistols), but 
the hungry-looking lasses and children were better looking 
than those of the other clans, for all their gauntness. Here 
and there trudged a priest with a rifle over his shoulder 
and a bandolier over his black gown, for Turk and Kurd 
had made even a pappa turn soldier. 
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The whole of the remnant of an ancient Church that 
Rome calls Nestorian, but which styles itself Assyrian, and 
had once stretched across Persia to Central Asia and even 
China itself, had concentrated under its Bishop Palatine in 
the hills north of Mosul and was now fleeing for its life. 
It had left its mountain villages and its churches, its vine- 
yards and its upland orchards, to go out into the wilderness 
less worse should befall it; and on its way Simko, 
the faithless Kurd and Turkish ally, had murdered the 
Mar Shimun (the Lord Simon), the Bishop Palatine and 
Patriarch, and revenge burnt deep in the starved hearts 
of the tribes. 

The Kurds by themselves, those shrill-voiced Carduchi 
of whom Xenophon wrote, they heartily despised, but 
Kurd backed by Turk was beyond their power to handle. 
For many a hundred year they had helped their own 
against the crescent, and now, because Kaiser William had 
planned to tear the world in pieces, so must they in 
this distant corner be torn from their homes in death and 
starvation. 

And that is how Corporal Evans and myself came to 
be a-watching these simple folk tramping towards the 
Pax Britannica, with Corporal Evans giving and receiving 
the glad eye as the girls rode past. 

The long cavalcades were slowly defiling round the 
bends of the road to the valley below and the tents of 
refuge. But the guests could hardly be called welcome, 
for the British on the Persian roads were hard put to it to 
feed themselves, and the advent of 40,000 starving folk 
was not a helpful happening. Farther up into Persia the 
problem had been most embarrassing, but it had been 
shouldered heartily, and the tribes were now almost 
within feeding reach of the Tigris, and the telephone and 
the telegraph had called for more tents and doctors 
and nurses. 

To cut a long story short, a vast canvas city, before 
many weeks had passed, sprang up on the plain twenty 
miles east of Bagdad, in which the refugees were marshalled 
by sept and clan and slowly won back from the grip of 


typhus and dysentery, and set to work on trades to keep 
themselves. 


II 


Corporal Evans, possibly by some cunning of his own, 
possibly by some turn of the wheel of fate, found himself 
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promoted provost-sergeant to the camp, which was soon 
duly arranged by tribes. Hospitals had been brought up 
and a refugee city of industry installed. The typhus- 
stricken and the dysentery-worn had died or recovered, 
and the lines of hunger had gone out of the girls’ faces, and 
a pretty set they were for lonely soldiers to gaze on. 

The heart of Sergeant Evans, the clown of Caermarthen 
city, went out to the Jelus and Tiaris, the men of the 
baggy trousers and the gaudy patchings and their white 
clownish hats, who loafed about the camp and drilled in 
the levies. But most of all his heart went out to Netta, 
the serving-maid of the Lady Adela, with whom he 
had the glad eye exchanged on the hairpin bends of the 
Persian road. 

The months went on. The bishops of the community 
elected and installed the new Mar Shimun in place of his 
murdered uncle, the British lending their temporary church 
at Bagdad for the purpose, and authority attended the 
ceremony to hear the services in Syriac and the Gospels 
in Arabic. The old men of the camp came in from Baquba 
with their beards and bandoliers, for all the world like a 
gathering of a Boer Commando, and with them came the 
Lady Adela and her handmaid Netta and the Provost- 
Sergeant Evans. But the months went but slowly for this 
expatriated idle people, for whom the burning Mesopotamian 
summers could be but one long purgatory. However, the 
months rolled on, as the worst must do, and the day of the 
Armistice arrived. Before long demobilization began, and 
Sergeant Evans applied to be demobilized in the country. 
Then it transpired that he intended to marry Netta, with 
the universal consent and good will of the headmen and 
members of the tribe and of the Lady Adela. It is a free 
country, and a free-born Welsh Territorial may take his 
discharge due to him when and where he likes, and marry 
whom he will, and there are none may say him nay. The 
formal consent of the General Officer Commanding in Chief 
was obtained, and the marriage was celebrated with great 
rejoicings. Very happy and sweet Netta looked and very 
proud and content seemed Evans, who was now employed 
in the Commandant’s office in a civil capacity till such 
time as the hill tribes could be repatriated, and Evans, who 
was to have land in Tiari with his wife’s tribe, was to go 
back to Julamerk when that happy day of repatriation 
should arrive. 

In the meantime came the matter of the honeymoon 
arranged on the Jebel Hamrin in a British bell-tent, three 
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of the bride’s relatives, armed to the teeth, keeping watch 
and ward in another on the hill pimple a hundred yards 
off, lest the bandits of the foothills interfere with the course 
of true love. 

And that is the last of the story as I knew it personally. 
The rest has come to me by word of mouth. 


III 


In due course it came to pass that, though no progress 
had been made in arranging with the Turks for the repatria- 
tion of the Assyrians in their native hills, the former being, 
perhaps with reason, incensed against them, the British 
Government had devised some measure of help. It was 
going to be quite impossible to get them back to the lands of 
their own. In enticing them to join against their Turkish 
masters, Imperial Russia had torn up their title-deeds, and 
the British could do the best that lay in their power. Certain 
of the refugees were to take up vacant Kurdish lands, 
rebuilding for themselves abandoned homesteads, in which 
the almond and the peach-tree flourished as in their own 
homes in the hills beyond Dohuk and Amadiya. Inci- 
dentally an army of these hardy Christian tribesmen would 
not be a bad thing in the frontier hills of Iraq. 

Many of the refugees had by now been brought up to 
the vicinity of Mosul, and those to go to the hills got all 
their goods together and their herds and their pack 
animals, and a party ‘of their own militia were to go with 
them. 

So one morning of that beautiful upland spring they 
filed away out of domed Mosul, over the British bridge of 
boats and past the great grey mounds that covered Nineveh, 
heading for Dokuk, in the wildest of spirits. At the head 
danced some of the Jelus in their clownlike clothes, tossing 
their white caps in the air, brandishing their rifles, while 
among the leaders rode ex-Sergeant Evans, with a white 
cap, too, just as he had strutted out of Caermarthen in front 
of Lord George Sanger’s circus, and by his side rode Netta, 
his wife, in a white fur kalpak on a skewbald Persian pony. 
It was a joyous trek across the rolling veld covered with 
flowers after the winter rains, and the white stockings of 
their ponies were starred red and blue and purple from the 
flowers they brushed. Those that could not go shouted in 
enthusiasm and wept in sorrow, for the highlanders were 
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going to the hills after four years in the sweltering plains, 
and who cared for the enemy, be he Turk or Kurd? 

And all went well with the trek, as they climbed through 
Amadiya with the blossom on the peach and the almond, 
and the sheen of young green on the poplars, a laughing and 
a dancing, come weal, come woe—up over the ridge above 
the village, along the gorges high above the mountain stream, 
with the snows of Tiari calling them on. 

““'Yes, indeed,” said ex-Sergeant Evans, “like Cadder 
Idris, look you.” But they were thousands of feet higher 
than Cadder Idris or mighty Snowdon itself, from Jula- 
merk to still mightier Ararat in the mountains beyond. 

At Amadiya a British political officer joined them and 
marshalled them to the deserted villages, for which due 
provision had been made with the tribes concerned, and saw 
them settled in their new home, in the Kurdish lands, pink 
and white with blossom, and not many miles from their 
own mountain-tops by Julamerk. 

The lands now given them in consolation could not 
compare with their own lost homes, and the community 
was sore. Some tried to make the best of a bad job. A 
few of the bolder spirits, however, were ill-content to see 
their own better hills on the skyline, and know of their 
own better land either waste or in the hands of the Kurds 
they so despised, their churches in ruin, and their villages 
fallen to pieces or occupied by the alien. 

Netta Evans, the handmaid of the Lady Adela, was 
little likely to be backward, and the story runs that she and 
her husband and several of the choicer spirits, disregarding 
all advice, set off on their own, armed to the teeth, evicted 
Kurdish pirates from Assyrian villages and took up their 
abode in one of their own deserted eiries. The roofs were 
replaced on the cottages, the headman’s semi-fortified 
dwelling that overhung the steep ascent was occupied as a 
guard post, the village church was repaired and the bell 
rehung. 

The blossom from the peach and almond was falling 
as the party marched in; the interlopers had already ploughed 
the fields and scattered the corn; and the Jelu clansmen, 
now forty rifles strong, held their own and rejoiced. 

But the race is not always to the swift, though victory 
may be to the strong. Just as the leaves on the poplars 
were turning, the Assyrians, who had got rather careless 
in their watch-setting, woke up one morning to find the 
hill-sides to the west thick with Kurds and a small body 
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of Turkish soldiers marching up the winding stony path 
below, and with them a couple of guns on pack-mules. 

The guards turned out, and the church bell rang, and 
the villagers seized their rifles. Ex-Sergeant Evans with a 
dozen rifles doubled down to the rough stone wall of a 
terraced field, driving before him parties of reconnoitring 
Kurds. That gave the community time to realize that the 
game wasup. Kurds were one thing, Turkish regulars with 
mountain guns another. So with one accord the word went 
forth to trek—anyone with anything they could save—down 
to the stream below to the east. It was a hurried exodus 
for the frontier of Iraq, with the ox and the ass hastily 
saddled. Happily there were no old folk—young men and 
young women with a few children, and they slipped away 
down the hill-side as the rear-guard fired into the Kurds 
on the mountain-side—fired till the Turkish gun had been 
unslung and got into action and a Krupp shell had burst 
against the church belfry, and then fell back with the convoy 
of their women-folk, now a mile away on the road to safety. 
Happily the party escaped, but not unscathed, and this is 
the story of the final return into Amadiya, three days 
later, as told me by an eye-witness : 

First rode at the head, on a skewbald garron, Netta 
Evans, dressed in black, with an infant strapped to her 
saddle-bow, and behind her strode four young Assyrians, 
carrying a litter, with all that remained of Sergeant Evans. 
Behind followed the cavalcade of the party, the women 
astride donkeys, the armed men bringing up the rear. It 
was the record of a pathetic failure of people who had scorned 
advice, but a gallant failure withal. The rear-guard had 
found the Kurds eager to follow up, and had fought a long 
delaying action, of which Sergeant Evans had been the life 
and soul. Two of his party had been killed and half a dozen 
wounded, and just as they had reached the border he had 
been shot—shot dead as Netta and the boy were waiting 
for him at the edge of a friendly village. 

Stern of visage and pathetic of mien, Netta was bringing 
her man home—home to the British cemetery at Mosul, where 
so many of his countrymen lay in their six foot of erstwhile 
Turkish oil, which had been the reward of their labours on 
earth. 

It was a bishop of the Assyrian Church in his robes, and 
a chaplain of the Anglican Church in his surplice, that 
between them laid the sergeant in his grave and led Netta 
and the rosy, dark-haired boy from the graveside as the 
British bugles sounded the last tribute. 
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To what height of leadership Netta and_ her husband 
might have risen but for that flying bullet down the pass 
who can say? It has indeed been written: 

You played and lost the game. 
Maybe your share lay in the hour you laughed and kissed, 


And your son may live 
To gain the honours that his father missed. 


And many will wonder what place in the world the son of 
William Evans, the clown of Caermarthen, and Netta his 
wife, of the Jelu tribe of Julamerk, may carve for himself 
amid the high mountains of Kurdistan. 


GrorceE 
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of Turkish soldiers marching up the winding stony path 
below, and with them a couple of guns on pack-mules. 

The guards turned out, and the church bell rang, and 
the villagers seized their rifles. Ex-Sergeant Evans with a 
dozen rifles doubled down to the rough stone wall of a 
terraced field, driving before him parties of reconnoitring 
Kurds. That gave the community time to realize that the 
game wasup. Kurds were one thing, Turkish regulars with 
mountain guns another. So with one accord the word went 
forth to trek—anyone with anything they could save—down 
to the stream below to the east. It was a hurried exodus 
for the frontier of Iraq, with the ox and the ass hastily 
saddled. Happily there were no old folk—young men and 
young women with a few children, and they slipped away 
down the hill-side as the rear-guard fired into the Kurds 
on the mountain-side—fired till the Turkish gun had been 
unslung and got into action and a Krupp shell had burst 
against the church belfry, and then fell back with the convoy 
of their women-folk, now a mile away on the road to safety. 
Happily the party escaped, but not unscathed, and this is 
the story of the final return into Amadiya, three days 
later, as told me by an eye-witness : 

First rode at the head, on a skewbald garron, Netta 
Evans, dressed in black, with an infant strapped to her 
saddle-bow, and behind her strode four young Assyrians, 
carrying a litter, with all that remained of Sergeant Evans. 
Behind followed the cavalcade of the party, the women 
astride donkeys, the armed men bringing up the rear. It 
was the record of a pathetic failure of people who had scorned 
advice, but a gallant failure withal. The rear-guard had 
found the Kurds eager to follow up, and had fought a long 
delaying action, of which Sergeant Evans had been the life 
and soul. Two of his party had been killed and half a dozen 
wounded, and just as they had reached the border he had 
been shot—shot dead as Netta and the boy were waiting 
for him at the edge of a friendly village. 

Stern of visage and pathetic of mien, Netta was bringing 
her man home—home to the British cemetery at Mosul, where 
so many of his countrymen lay in their six foot of erstwhile 
Turkish soil, which had been the reward of their labours on 
earth. 

It was a bishop of the Assyrian Church in his robes, and 
a chaplain of the Anglican Church in his surplice, that 
between them laid the sergeant in his grave and led Netta 
and the rosy, dark-haired boy from the graveside as the 
British bugles sounded the last tribute. 
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To what height of leadership Netta and her husband 
might have risen but for that flying bullet down the pass 
who can say? It has indeed been written: 

You played and lost the game. 
Maybe your share lay in the hour you laughed and kissed, 


And your son may live 
To gain the honours that his father missed. 


And many will wonder what place in the world the son of 
William Evans, the clown of Caermarthen, and Netta his 
wife, of the Jelu tribe of J ulamerk, may carve for himself 
amid the high mountains of Kurdistan. 

GrorGE MacMunn 
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THE NEW TRADE UNION LAW 


It is probable that by the time this article is published, 
the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill will have passed 


into law, and on this assumption it may be useful to sum- | 


marize the changes which it will have made in the general 
law relating to trade unions. ‘‘The shouting and the 
tumult dies.” The anger and excitement of the Socialists 
were spent long ago. The last stages of the measure were 
marked by public apathy, if not boredom. If the next 
election revives interest in this, the most courageous and 
necessary of the Government’s achievements, such interest 
will centre rather in its principles than in its detail. 

Let it be admitted at once that the scheme of the new 
statute is imperfect. It does not touch many existing abuses 
in trade union law. It is in no sense an attempt to codify 
even a fraction of its provisions. It would seem, indeed, 
that law reformers must now finally abandon all hope of 
repealing the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and also, for at least 
a generation, the prospect of consolidating into one har- 
monious whole the numerous statutes which touch various 
phases of the law relating to labour combinations. In all 
normal industrial life a trade union, whether of employers 
or employees, will still remain immune from liability for 
torts. An act done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute will still not be actionable on the ground that 
it induces another to break a contract of employment, or 
that it is an interference with the trade, business or employ- 
ment of some other persons. A member of a trade union in 
ordinary circumstances will still be disabled, by the Trade 
Union Act, 1871, from suing his union for benefits alleged 
to have been wrongfully withheld from him. For these 
reasons the Government cannot be said to have satisfied the 
law reformer’s aspiration to get rid of unjustified anomalies. 
On the other hand, much must be conceded to those who 
had to frame a Bill at a time and under conditions which 
demanded tact and compromise. The last thing which 
Conservatives sought was either in fact or in appearance to 
weigh the scales against organized labour in its potential 
struggles with employers. Our law, like our constitution, 
is full of anomalies, but both ‘“‘ work.” 

The most hotly debated clauses of the Bill had no 
application to the normal life of the country. They deal 
exclusively with illegal strikes and lock-outs—those which, 
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quite apart from trade disputes within the industry in 
which the strikers are engaged, are ‘“ designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the community.” In declaring these to be 
illegal, the statute adopts the view taken by Mr. Justice 
Astbury of pre-existing law in National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland v. Reed, but the 
statute, while conferring on the public the advantage of 
knowing definitely the illegality of general strikes and the 
fact that the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, has no application 
to wrongs done in their support, contains specific safeguards 
against them. Punishments are tabulated for instigators 
and inciters of illegal strikes or lock-outs. Persons refusing 
to take part in them are protected against expulsion or loss 
of benefit at the hands of a trade union, and the power of 
the court to enforce their rights is excepted from the general 
statutory disability imposed by the Trade Union Acts, 1871 
to 1917, on proceedings by members against their unions. 
An invaluable section enables the Attorney-General to apply 
to the court for an injunction to restrain the misapplication 
of trade union funds for the purposes of illegal strikes. 
Point @ argent, point de suisse. No money, no mobs. 

The effect of these provisions will be to render general 


| strikes less likely to break out, and much less likely to 


paralyse the community when and if they break out. No 
man will be able to take part in them without knowing that 
he is taking part in a definitely illegal movement. No man 
will incite his dupes to revolution without knowingly risking 
his own personal safety. No such enterprise undertaken 
against the State can rely henceforth either on ‘ Arcos” 
for supplies or on ‘‘ Copec”’ for sympathy. 

Turning now to the clauses which touch the more usual 
life of the people, peaceful picketing is reduced in its meaning 
to something nearer the peaceful giving or obtaining of 
information or persuasion than has lately been commonly 
understood. The actual quantum of change so wrought in 
English law is, at most, but slight; in fact, much of the 
section purports to be only declaratory; but no one will 
henceforth be able to plead that statutory definitions or 
popular conceptions of peaceful picketing have misled him 
into acts of illegal intimidation. An armed rabble is not 
a peaceful picket. The worker’s home is now at last liberated 
from liability to be watched and beset. Hardly less useful 
will be the amendment of the machinery by which trade 
unionists in 1913 were plunged into moral compulsion to 
pay a political levy. The procedure now adopted leaves 
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volunteers free to pay a levy; but no one who does not 
deliver to his union a written form expressing his wish to 
subscribe, need complain in future of his liability to finance 
causes and candidatures which are abhorrent to him. 

One of the two remaining material sections of the new 
Act frees civil servants from their liability to belong to 
associations with outside political or revolutionary affilia- 
tions—a liability which gravely embarrassed many Govern- 
ment departments, especially the Post Office, during the 
general strike of 1926. The State requires the undivided 
allegiance of its employees. They cannot at the same time 
serve the community and the Trade Union Congress. The 
other section renders it unlawful for local authorities to 
make membership of trade unions a condition of employ- 
ment, and to penalize servants who do not happen to belong 
to a trade union approved of by the majority of the members 
of an authority. This reform will lessen the danger which 
has lately been widely experienced of Socialists utilizing a 
majority vote on local boards to limit the qualification of 
employment by such boards to members of associations 
governed by their own party. It is their English variant 
of the American “ spoils system.” 

Such, then, are the main points of the greatest measure 
of 1927. That they will commend themselves to moderate 
men and women in all walks of life throughout the country, 
if only they are properly understood, is certain. That they 
will diminish the power of revolutionaries to attack the life 
and welfare of the English people is absolutely clear. It is 
a good thing that in meeting the grave peril of anarchy 
which overshadows most European States to-day, and which 
the recent state of trade union law has aggravated, we 
should have found in Mr. Baldwin’s administration, a 
Government which can govern. 


GERALD B. Hurst 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[Str,—The enclosed, from a settler in South Africa, may 
interest you. The lady who writes it allows us to use it 
for the benefit of those who are thinking of farming in 
South Africa. 

Our Association is always ready to advise intending 
settlers, and this excellent organization in South Africa sees 
to it that the new-comers are welcomed and helped. 


Yours truly, VIOLET MILNER. ] 


Copy. N. TRANSVAAL, SouTH AFRICA, 
23rd March, 1927. 


DEAR ,—Colonel Hoy * has written to ask me if I will write and tell 
you my experiences, and what I think of the conditions and prospects in South 
Africa. It is rather difficult, as everyone is not of the same temperament, but 
providing one is adaptable and can stand a fair amount of hardships and intends 
to work, then I think life in South Africa is quite interesting. 

My husband and I landed in Cape Town three years ago, and as I have spent 
my life plying between India and England and always had a fair amount of 
comfort, I rather thought at first it was a dreadful country. We came up to 
Johannesburg and looked at various farms, which were hopeless from my point 
of view, and eventually Colonel Hoy (giving me three months in the country) 
sent us to Duivelskloof, to Westphalia Estate. I was homesick. We had a 
cottage on the estate, and as we were 3} miles away from the manager’s 
house, I was afraid to be left alone whilst my husband went for tuition, so we 
wandered about together, and he picked up what he could. (Of course, knowing 
the country a little better now, I would not in the least mind being left all day, 
in fact I often am.) 

At the cottage we had an excellent cook which I brought from Johannesburg, 
but he found it too lonely, and when we went for our holiday he went too. 
Then my troubles began. I could not do a thing for myself, and we only had 
raw farm natives. My husband used to come in from farming and cook the 
meals, whilst I struggled with the house; but eventually we got a cook from 
Johannesburg and peace again for a few months. This happened on several 
occasions, but I had watched my boy work and cook and wasn’t quite such a 
fool. I eventually trained a small farm boy and girl, and it took me some time, 
but Inow have two excellent servants and have no household worries to speak of. 

I found I was still not quite content, so decided to occupy my mind on my 
garden. I decided upon carnation growing and went very carefully for the first 
year, only buying 1,500 plants. However, I found it interesting and profitable 
and paid for my stock. Then last year I went in for sweet peas and carnations, 
and made £200 net for about seven months’ work. In between work we have 
fixed up a very comfy little home and are quite happy and content. At times 
one has longings for home and civilization, but you just work all the harder, 
and one soon forgets. 

My husband is concentrating on timber, and that is our main work. One 


* Local secretary of the 1820. 
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grows plants from seeds. It is interesting to follow the different stages, and 
when once planted, at the height of 1} to 2 inches high, one has nothing farther 
to do than to clean for two years, and after that they are left for five years, when 
they are cut and sent to market. Of course, one gets nothing at all from that 
work for seven or eight years, but we grow what we call bread and butter cropsj 
such as potatoes, peas, tomatoes, monkey-nuts, and mealies, and that keep 
or helps to keep one going. The flowers are helpful too, and I also breed 
Airedales, but I don’t make very much money from that, as the cost of feeding 
is great, but they are great companions. 

This season I have 10,000 carnation plants and 2 lb. of sweet-pea seeds 
planted. They all commence to flower in May and go on until December. Wel 
have planted out 50,000 young trees and, as it has not been a bad season, we 
have done well. 

The district is big and the greater part of the people are Dutch, but in the 
last two years we have had at least twenty-five settlers, some ex-officers and 
the remainder Home people, scattered in a radius of about thirty miles. It is¥ 
interesting, and especially so for some of the older settlers (the three-year ones),§ 
as one takes an interest in them and then one compares notes. ; 

They have a tennis club and several people have courts, but we haven’t 
time to participate in such events, but often have people here on Saturday and 
Sunday. Also there are lots of little dances and odd things, but we want to get 
established and make good quickly, and late nights mean late mornings, and we 
cannot afford it. 

If you are interested in poultry, thatis a good paying proposition ; in fact there 
are many, but it certainly pays the women on a farm to have a hobby unless 
one, of course, just cares to live an idle life visiting everyone in the district 
every day, but from my own experience it does not satisfy me. 

The climate is sub-tropical, the summers are fairly warm, but not unbearable, 
and the winters delightful. It is very healthy, and the surrounding country 
very beautiful, rather like Switzerland without the lakes. I have seen other 
parts of South Africa, but they did not appeal to me so much, as they were 
flat and ugly, but one never tires of the scenery here, or gets quite used to it. 

Of course, there are various other types of farming—sheep, cotton, cattle 
ranching, citrus, which, of course, are in different parts of the country. We 
are also growing fruit—oranges, grape-fruit, lemons, mangoes, avocado pears, and 
the usual fruit for the house, but I think mixed farming is best, a bit of every- 
thing, and if one fails one of the others is sure to be a success. 

It is difficult to write and explain, but my best advice is—why not come 
and see for yourself with a perfectly open mind, and if you don’t like it, then 
don’t stay. 

If you should settle, you should make up your mind to work, and work hard, 
as it is 65 per cent. is due to a woman if a man makes a success of things. 
One has to keep one’s sense of humour and expect a lot of hardships for the 
first year or so, but when the pupil stage is over and you begin on your own, 
everything is interesting because you are working for yourself and your own 
interests. 

After life out East it is a terrible change, but one is helping to build up a 
bit of the Empire, and really Eastern life is very superficial and empty, and 
after a time out here you realize that life i is worth while. 


The lady who writes the above went to South Africa under the auspices of 
the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association, 199 Piccadilly. This Association 
gives disinterested advice and help to people in England who are thinking of 
settling in South Africa, 
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P LAYER’S White Label 
NAVY MIXTURE 


finds favour with the 
economical pipe smoker 


**Nothing better could be wished for ”’—British Weekly. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON and ENVIRONS. 


By Sir E. T. COOK. 5th Edition, 10/- 
“A brilliant book.”—The Times. 
30 Maps and Plans. ce ee ee 80 Illustrations. 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, - - 7/6 
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LAKE GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY AND - LAUSANNE, MONTREUX, VEVEY AND 
ZERMATT. TERRITET. 
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Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, 
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Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Inter, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
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NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER 


“Thirteen years ago 
—and now! 


Thirteen years ago they went, regardless of 
self, to save our country. Thousands of these 
ex-soldiers are paying the price to-day. Hadit 
not been for the Soldiers and Sailors Help 
Society and the Lord Roberts Memorial Work- 
shops, these crippled and necessitous heroes 
might have had cause to think us ungrateful. 
The Society depends for its funds solely upon 
public response to its direct appeals. Your 
generous and immediate help can enab!e more 
deserving men to be assisted or admitted to the 
Workshops. Send a donation to-day as proof 
that you appreciate their sacrifice. 


THE INCORPORATED SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS HELP SOCIETY and the 
LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 


for Disabled and Necessitous ex-Service Men. 
Patrons: H.M. THE KING & H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 
Please direct your Gift to The Chairman, The 
Countess Roberts, D.B.E., Room 42, 
122, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS 


Over 25,560 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,560 more ? 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


15,291 boys and girls have been trained in the HOMES. 
3,200 koys have joined the Royal Navy, 
6.769... Mercantile Marine, 
» Service Bands, 
through the “ ARETHUSA.” 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ‘“ Arethusa’’ Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esa. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, a.r.c. 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PLEASE MENTION THE ‘ NATIONAL REVIEW'’ WHEN SENDING YOUR GIFT. 
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LONDON 


AILEY’S HOTEL, London, 8.W. 7. — Tel. 
Bailey’s Hotel, London. Phone Kensington 3560. 


ARKSTON GARDENS HOTEL, — 
Tel, Western 3653-4; 10 minutes from Piccadilly. 
Trust Houses Limited. 


OLTON MANSIONS HOTEL. — 10) rooms; 
licensed ; 3} to 5 gns. week, incl.; bed, bkfst., 
bath, 8/6 ; per day, 13/6; h and c. ‘water in bedrooms. 
Comfort, luxury at exceptional prices; near Earl's 
Court Station. Convenient for all parts. 


ONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
—Room, breakfast, 8/6. Telegrams: Bonning- 
ton Hotel, London. 


HARING CROSS HOTEL.—Central but quiet; 
mod. tar. Tele. Banqueting, Westrand, London. 


ORA HOTEL.—Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1.— 
Roém, breakfast, 86. Telegrams: Aquacora, 
London. 


USTON HOTEL, adj. Euston Station and Tube 
Railway.—Tel. Bestotel, Norwest, London. 


REAT EASTERN HOTEL, Liverpool Street, 

E.C.2 (owned and managed L.N.E.R.) ; 

central for business or pleasure. Tel. Eastbolt Rail 
London. 


LT ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
—Comfortable ; commodious ; convenient ; all 
modern appointments; orchestra ; wedding recep- 
tions: social functions; moderate charges. Tel. 
3421 Sloane. 


OTEL REMBRANDT, 8.W.7, South Kensing- 


ton; first-class; most up-to-date; running 
hot and cold water, and public telephones every 
bedroom; accommodation for weddings, private 
functions, dances. Kensington 8100. 


OTEL STUART (Richmond Hill).—Facing 

famous view; dancing; billiards; bridge ; ex- 
cellent cuisine; 150 rooms; extremely moderate 
inclusive terms. 


YDE PARK, 50, Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2. — Quiet house ; suit professional men, 
students ; close Paddington tubes, buses. 


[MPEBIAL HOTELS, Russell Square (9 hotels) ; 
3,500 rooms; with bath, breakfast and service, 
from 7/9. 


ULES RESTAURANT, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly ; 
e) quiet luncheons and dinners. Phone Gerrard 
9302. 


INGSLEY HOTEL.- First-class temperance; 
Hart Sireet, near British Museum: Room, 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8/6 6 per night. 
ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, W.1; first- 
class family hotel ; moderate tariff. 


ONDON.—Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond 

Street, W. 1—High-class family hotel in the 

heart of London ; large and small suites with bath; 
excellent cuisine and wines. 


ONDON —-Cadogan Hotel, Sloane Street, S.W. 
Bijou hotel of the highest order ; best part of 
Belgravia ; suites of rooms with private bathrooms ; 
latest comforts ; ; excellent French cuisine. — E. 
Boudry, manager. Tel. Kens. 2760. 


ONDON, Kensington.—De Vere Hotel, opposite 
gd Kensington Palace Gardens.—Ideal residential 
ote! 


ANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, W. 2.— 

74 bedrooms, running water, gas fires ; 8 recep- 

tion rooms. Terms from 34 guineas per "week in- 
elusive. Paddington 4556. 


OORE’S HOTEL, 15, Granville Place, Marble 
Arch, W.1.—Comfortable ; moderate terms. 
UEEN’S COURT HOTEL, 25 and 27, Earl's Court 
Square, South Kensington. —Terms from three 
guineas per week en pension ; per er day from 10/6; lift. 


UBENS HOTEL, near Victoria Station—Steam 
heated and running water every room, 


— 


OUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, London, 8.W. 1%; 
Tel. Skenotel, London. Phone Kensington 9330, 


HE STAFFORD.—St. James's, 8.W.1. The 


hotel of distinction ; telephone in every room, 


EDDINGTON.—Clarence Family and Residential 
Hotel; extensive grounds; bowls; garage; 
moderate terms. 


HACKERAY HOTEL.—First-class temperance; 
opposite British Museum ; Room, Breakfastand 
attendance from 8/6. 


ELBECK PALACE E HOTEL, L, Welbeck | Street, 
London, W.—200 rooms; enclosed suites; 
splendid public rooms ; spring floor ballroom ; the 
most comfortable hotel in the West End ; 
class cuisine. Telephone 6464 Mayfair. Telegrams 
Welbepa, | London.” 


\\/EST CENTRAL HOTEL, Southampton Row, 
W.C.1; first-class temperance ; room, service 
and breakfast from 8s. 6d. ; dinner, 4s. 


COUNTRY 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel; excellent cuisine, 
wines, and cigars ; orchestra ; dancing; garage 
adjoining. 
BERDOVEY.—Tre Feddian Hotel; 
family and golfing hotel; phone 1 


BERYSTWYTH. Caerleon House. Private Hotel 


= - class 


on North Promenade; table d’héte: small 
garages near; moderate inclusive charges. Tele- 
phone 206. 3 

BINGDON.—.Lion Hotel; R A.C. and A.A.; 


acknowledged premier hotel for comfort, 
cuisine and fine wines; every convenience; fine 
garage; Phone 35. Resident proprietor. 


-ON-THAMES,—Queen’s Hotel; A.A., 
R.A.C.; leading family and residential in dis- 
trict; garage ; river station 2 minutes ; nearest hotel 
for Radley College; phone 54; motor bus leaves 
front hotel for Oxford hourly. 


LDEBURGH.—Jay's Hotel ; facing sea ; moderate 
terms. Jay, roprietress. 


ALSTON, Cumberland. — Quickest and most 
picturesque motor route to and from Scotland. 
Hillcrest Hotel; A.A. and R.A.C. appointments 


LTNAHARRA Hotel, Sutherland ; salmon, sea, 
brown trout free from beginning June. —Christie. 


AMBLESIDE. —Glenrothay Private Hotel ; 
looking Rydal Water ; 

mended A.A. & R.A.C. 
prietor, 8. E. Bevan. 


MBLESIDE.—The Hill Top ‘Hotel ; beautiful 
situation ; centre of lake district ; garage. 


MBLESIDE. —Wateredge Hotel, Waterhead ; in 
own grounds, with lawn to edge of lake ; garage 
attached.—Tyson, proprietor. 


over- 
electric light; recom- 
Tel. Ambleside 43. 


Ae Bull Bay Hotel; golf; boating; 
‘A tennis fishing ; beautiful country; fully 
licensed. 


excellent golf, tennis, ‘boating, bathing, fishing. 
Tel. 18. AA. Fully licensed. 
NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex. — Willow Hayne 
Hotel for warmth, sunshine, comfort, cuisine. 
Phone 38 Rustington. 


RBROATH.— White Peg Hotel ; first-class well- 


known hostelry. A. Smith, Proprietor. 
RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual comforts 


studied ; ideal centre for West Sussex. Phone 45. 
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SCOT.—The Berystede Hotel; most comfortable 
fA and homelike; beautiful grounds. Apply 
Manager. 
") YR.—Station Hotel; near sea; convenient for 
Burns’ cottage; electric light; 
>> 
ALLATER.—Invercauld Arms Hotel; Principal 
& and only! licensed. Proprietor, John A. Robertson. 


ALLOCH. 1.—Tullichewan Hotel; most convenient 
B centre for Loch Lomond and Trossachs: fishing; 


golf. 


ANBURY.—White Lion Hotel; R.A.C.; A.A.; 
garage ; golf links. T. A. Page, Proprietor, 


ANGOR.—British Hotel; first-class family and 
B commercial.—Proprietress, M. K. Lang. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Tel. 100; best 
centre for North Devon. Trust Houses Limited. 


TD ARROW-IN-FURNESS. —Imperial Family Com- 
mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: 
Tel. 87. Apply Manager. 


ATH.—Christopher Hotel, op. Guildhall & Abbey; 
Mod. tariff. The Misses Robinson,Manageresses, 


Hotel; Appointed R.A.C. and 
A.A. Tel. Empire, Bath. 


ATH.—Francis’ Hotels, Queen Square & Bennett 
Street; two high-class residential hotels. 


PATH. Grand Pum Room Hotel; ¢ com. with Cor- 
poration baths; lifts. Tele. ‘‘ Pumpotel Bath.” 


ATH.—Pulteney Hotel; south aspect; combines 
artistic refinement with homely comfort. 


ATH.—The Spa Hotel ; own grounds of nine acres ; 
near golf links. 

ECCLES.--For Norfolk Broads; Gale's Hotel; 
RA.C.; day or week ; garage: tel. 68. 


ee Se Hotel; best equipped ; con- 
venient Bedford School; running water in 
bedrooms. 
EN RHYDDING.—Hydro Hotel, Yorks; first- 
class; own links free. Apply Manager tariff. 


-COED.—Gwydyr Hotel; salmon and 
trout fishing ; tennis courts, croquet close by. 


T ETTWS-Y-COED.— Royal Oak Hotel ; beautifully 
situated ; extensive grounds; good garage; 
convenient centre 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Beach Haven Hotel ; R.A.C.; 
most central position; highly recom. Tele. 483. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Granville Hotel; most con- 
veniently situated; luxurious surroundings 
combined with comfort. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Normanhurst Hotel; facing 
south ; sea front; gas fires in bedrooms ; lift ; 

recognised as the most comfortable, warmest and 
quietest hotelin Bexhill; moderate inclusive tariff. 


LACKPOOL.—Palatine Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial ; a> sea; opposite Central 
Station. Apply illus. tariff. P ao ® Spencer, Manager. 


Queen's Hydro Hotel (fully :icnsed 
uth Promenade; garage ; excellent cuisine.) 
central heating ; lifts, etc. ; near "golf. 


LAIR ATHOLL.—Atholl Arms Hotel; first-class 
family hotel. 


Bo OF GARTEN HOTEL, Strathspey. 100 ft. 
above sea-level; dry, bracing; tennis: golf; garage. 


ODMIN.—Royal Hotel; golf; salmon and trout 
fishing; billiards; garage: electric light. 


B% NOR —Ascot Boarding House ; minute sea and 
Catholic Church ; good table ; personal super- 
vision. 


OGNOR.—Clarence House Hotel, facing sea; for 
children with nurses and governesses. 


Royal Hotel; finest tion on sea 

front; ‘‘ Bognor’s foremost hote "; near golf, 
tennis, pavilion gardens; famous sands; Tel. 15; 
Telegrams, “ Royal, Bognor.” 


OGNOR.—Royal Norfolk Hotel; leading hotel ; 
unequalled for position, comfort. cuisine ; 
overlooking sea and own grounds ; central heating. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Alexandra Private Hotel, 
Bath Road; highly recommended; inclusive 
terms ; illustrated tariff. 


OURN EMOUTH. — Bourne Hall Hotel ; ae class 
D family residential ata moderate tari: 


BogENEMOUTH— The Braemar Royal, West 
Southbourne. Tel. 111 Southbourne ; Telegram, 
“ Welfare,” Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Channel View, Southbourne ; 

splendid situation on cliff; moderate terms ; 

no extras.— Illustrated tariff from Proprietor, 
Dawson Caws, Jr. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Connaught Court Hotel ; good 
position West Cliff; three minutes from Pier, 
Cliff, and Winter Gardens ; heated throughout: gas 
fires in all bedrooms ; billiards: garage. Telephone 
1944 ; telegrams, “‘ Sievers, Bournemouth.”’ 


OURNEMOUTH.—Cotford Hall ; delightful situ- 
ation; acre grounds; separate liberal tables ; 

hospitality, comfort the keynote; bot and cold run- 
ning water all bedrooms ; large garage. Phone 3332. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Dalkeith Hotel ; i 
situated for all amusements. Illustrated tari 
on application. 


ees See Hotel ; lift; gas fires; 
excellent cuisine; ideal winter residence. In- 
clusive terms from 4 gns. Write for tariff. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Grand Hotel; facing sea; ac- 
commodation 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra ; 
magnificent ballroom. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Heathersett, East Cliff. 
“Perfectly delightful,” is the verdict of all 
visitors. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO, overlooking bay and 
pines; all hotel comfort, with advantages of 
well-equipped hydro baths ; massage, thermal, and 
Plombiére treatment administered by trained 
attendants under medical supervision ; lift; terms 
moderate. Phone 341, “‘ Hydro Bournemouth.” 


OURNEMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel ; English home 
comforts without ostentation; first class; 
garage ; moderate charges. 


IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, THANET.—Beresford 
Hotel; “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situation ’’; 
“Garden of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.”—Geo. 
R. Sims. Sea-water, Seaweed, Radiant Heat Baths; 
Massage; Golf; Tennis (hard courts); under 3 hrs. 
London ; garage ; fully licensed. Phone 101. 


IRCHINGTON— —Bungalow Hotel. Tel.37; hard 
and grass tennis courts. Trust Houses Limited. 


AM.— Queen’s Hotel : the best equipped 
hotel in the Midlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“*The Queen,” Lansdowne ; 
private and residential; central; liberal cuisine; 
terms moderate 


OURNEMOUTH. — Queenswood Private Hotel, 
Westhill Road ; few yards sea ; 2k gns. inclusive. 


OURNEMOUTH—The Royal Exeter Hotel is 
well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth ; expert 
management; unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
“ Excellent, Bournemouth ”; ; Tel. 2274; Garage, ete. 


LACKPOOL. — Hotel Metropole: appointed 
R.A.C. and A.A. Tel. Metropole, Blackpool. 


—“Southlea” Private 
West Cliff; beautifully sit.; sel. resid.; mod.trm: 
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—Tower House Private Hotel, 
tcliff Gardens; facing south; overlooking 
sea. be H. Law, Propr. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Weston Hall Hotel ; 100 rooms; 
3 acres; private grounds sea front. 


OURNEMOUTH—Wimbledon Hall 
Hotel; mod. terms; own farm ; tariff. Tel. 886. 


OURNEMOUTH, WEST. — The “ Grosvenor,” 
Chine Crescent ; comfort ; personal attention ; 
inclus. charges ; very highly recommended. Tel. 806. 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirling.— Allan Water 

Hotel; an ideal stopping-place for motorists 

en route to the Highlands; garage 24 cars; grounds 
four acres. 


RIDGNORTH.-— Parlors Hall Hotel ; 
R , A.A. ; private grounds ; central. 


appointed 
Tel. 58. 
RIDLINGTON. — Alexandra Hotel ; the leading 
Hotel ; ballroom; tennis; facing sea; moderate 
terms. 


RIGHTON — Albemarle ‘Hotel ; opposite Palace 
Pier and Aquarium ; comfortable surroundings ; 
moderate charges. 


RIGHTON.—The Berkele 
front; from 4 guineas. Pion 


RIGHTON.—Ideal Boarding Establishment, 16 
& 17, Norfolk Terrace. Tariff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Massingham. 


RIGHTON.—The King’s Hotel; centre of best 
part; ent rely reconstructed, enlarged ; hot and 
cold water all bedrooms; electric fires; every modern 
conveuience ; night porter ; carefully selected wines ; 
competent French chef; central heating throughout. 


RIGHTON.—Kingscliff Mansion, private hotel, 84 
Marine Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranks 
RIGHTON.—The Old Ship Hotel; midway be- 
tween the two piers; passenger lift; new 


finest position on 
5137. 


lounge: own =" garage adjoins. Terms from 
£5 15s. 6d. week 
RIGHTON.— sree Crescent Hotel, Kemp Town ; 


within few minutes famous South Downs. 


PRISTOL (Clifton). —Grand Hotel; near 

Suspension Bridge; redecorated .1925; warm 
rooms ; first-class catering and service; lift ; mag- 
nificent ballroom ; billiards; golf ; fully ‘licensed. 


Henbury Court Hotel: beautifully 

situated in own grounds of 27 acres; one mile 
from Bristol ; trams; first class; moderate charges; 
tennis; wireless; garage; golf "Telephone, Bristol, 
Westbury 207. Tilustrated tariff. 


BROADSTAIRS. .—Cobo Private Hotel; ‘combining 
hotel frdm. with home refinements; resid. Prop. 


ROADSTAIRS. — Willmot Hotel; sea front ; 
splendid position; cuisine excellent. Phone 

139. Manager. 
sixteenth- 


WAY, Worcs. Arms; 
century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 


ROM LEY, Kent. —Bromley Hill Court Residential 
Club ; easy access London ; terms moderate. 
UDE. — Falcon Hotel; phone 5; 
farm produce; free golf links. 
URNHAM-ON-SEA.—Cridlands Hotel, Berrow. 


Lock-up garages : private road to famous golf 
Tel 142 Terms 12s. 6d per day. 


family: own 


links. 


USHEY HALL HOTEL, Herts; ‘appointed 
R.AC.and A.A. Tel. Welcome, Watford. 


UXTON.—The Buckingham Boarding Establish- 

ment; garage; Tel. 439; terms mod. Propr. 
Marshall 

UXTON= Buxton 

finest position ; 
“Comfortable.” 


George Hotel ; first-class; near baths; 
overlooking Gardens ; terms moderate ; licensed. 


Hydro Hotel ; 


rooms ; 
orchestra ; 


dancing. Tel. 


74 


wy 
Hotel ; A.A.; open central pose 
tion; overlooking Baths and Pump Room. AOLWI 
UXTON.—Old Hall Hotel; opposite gardens and (0 posit 
slopes; internal communication with baths; } poating, 1 
well recommended ; personal supervision ; residen} ground fl fl 
proprietor. ONWA 
gpa —Palace Hotel; finest and foremost; most 
gore modern requirement with moderate yachting 
ORK.- 
UXTON. —Sandringham Hotel; Broad 
‘Walk; no hills; no dust; heated. Mrs . Stewart, pr. and steal 
OWES 
><> 
AISTER-ON-SEA.— Manor House Hotel; open AREWI 
all the year ; golf, tennis ; garage. aot 
AMBRIDGE. — Bull Hotel: principal and old- 
established; adjoining King’s and principal (\RIEF 
Colleges; under Royal patronage. Apply Tanager. miles fr 
{AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel ; hot and cold cuisine, 
water ; riverside garden ; central; secluded. Telegrar 
(CAMBRIDGE. —University Arms Hotel; premier (\RIEF 
hotel; fine cuisine and accommodation; large elec 
/\ROMI 
YAMPBELTOWN.—White Hart Hotel: highly facin 
) recommended; RA.C.,§ A.C., A.A. : golf, tennis; [Cromer | 
good roads; excellent table. Phone 5. Thomas ROW: 
Mair, proprietor. holi 
YANTERBURY.—County Hotel; the leading and 
most modern hotel ; priv ate suites. 
ARDIFF.—Park ‘Hotel ; suites with baths; hair- ALE 
dressing depart. ; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 
Hotel; close G.W.K. dtation trie igh 
and chief shops; first-class; 2 lounges ; tele- ALW 
a and hot and cold water in every bedroom; bor 
ifts ; central heating ; grill-room entered from hall. ART 
ARLISLE —County Station Hotel; adjoins co! 
station : first-class; garage. Morton Chance, Mgr. jterms. 
ARNOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the golf EAL 
links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietress, seg 
Hig County Londonderry ; beautiful EAL 
Northern Ireland; seaside golfing resort on pe 
1olling Atlantic. EAL 
HELTENHAM.—Queen's Hotel; leading hotel; de 
facing promenades ; ideal for motorists ; excel- Deal 9. 
lent garage. EAD 
IRENCESTER — King’s Head Hotel, RAC. ; D ho 
AA.*** Excellent cuisine; moderate terms; billiard 
accommodation for 30 cars. Free Golf on the Jspectus 
Cirencester Golf Links to visitors. Phone 55. ERI 
(“iro -ON-SEA.— Beaumont Hall Hotel; qu 
R.A.C.; facing sea, south, with own sports 
grounds of 3 acres; tennis, bowls, croquet, dancing, EV¢ 
free to all guests; varage: orchestra; excellent he 
cuisine : billiards ; nearest golf links. Nour 
LACTON-ON-SEA:—Chandos Hall facing sea; pe 
tennis: croquet; clock-golf: dancing; highly 12s. 6d. 
recommended; moderate; illustrated tariff; Tou 
phone 138.—Resident Proprietor, E. W. Avery. la 
LACTON-ON-SEA.—Wheatcroft Private Hotel, OVI 
Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine; terms mod.; tariff; fr 
res. prop. 
({LEVEDON. .—Stancliff Boarding Establishment; sc 
J overlooking sea; nr. pier and golf links; proprss. excelle 
(Surrey).—White Lion; restaurant ‘and Prieto 
residential resort; readily reached road or rail OV] 
OLWYN BAY —Hotel Gilbertville; best position ; 8€ 
facing sea; ballroom; garage. Tel. 261 elept 


ee 
| 
4 = 
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OLWYN BAY.—Pwilycrochan Hotel ; first-class ; 
large grounds; lift; garage. Tel. 13. 


OLWYN BAY.—Rbos Abbey Hotel; finest 
C position; facing sea; lovely gardens; tennis, 
boating, fishing; ballroom, spring floor; orchestra; 
ground floor suites; private bathrooms. Phone 198. 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel; historic walled town; 
most central for motcring in Snowdonia; 
yachting; sea-fishing; golf; garage. Tel. 13. 


(\ORK.—Hotel Imperial; first-class family and 
business ; omnibus meets all main line trains 
and steamers. Phone 139. 


(\OWES.—Gloster Hovel; first-class; beautifully 
situated; excel. cuisine and wines ; apply Propr. 


(\REWE. — Crewe Arms Hotel; adjoining Crewe 
Station ; moderate tariff. 


RIEFF.—Drummond Arms Hotel ; on the Great 
North Road to the Scottish Highlands; nine 
miles from Gleneagles golf courses ; renowned for 
cuisine, service, and comfort; garage adjoining. 
Telegrams, Premier, Crieff. Bruce W. Kelly, Propr. 


Hydro ; baths; 
electrical; garage; tennis; golf. Tel. 174 Crieff. 


(ROMER, East Runton.— Clifden Private Hotel; 
facing sea; near golf and tennis. Telephone: 
Cromer 67. Proprietress, Mrs. A J. Greenhill 


ROWBOROUGH.—Crest Hotel; first-class; ideal 
holiday resort; mod. terms. Phone 94. 


SS, 


ALRY, Kirkcudbrightshire, Southern Highlands. 
—Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- 
tric light. Telephone 10. 


ALWHINNIE.—Loch Ericht Hotel ; fishing and 
boats free; only licensed hotel. 


ARTMOOR.—Moor Park Hotel, Chagford ; most 
comfortable; best touring centre; moderate 
terms. 


EAL.—Beach House Hotel; finest position on 
sea-front. Illustrated tariff free. 


T)\EAL.—Clarendon Hotel; direct opposite pier ; en 
pension, 4 gs.; 15s. 6d per day. 
EAL. — Royal Hotel ; first-class; licensed; re- 
decorated, refurnished throughout. Phone 
9. 


Deal 


EAN FOREST, Severn Wye Valleys.— Beautiful 
holiday home (600 feet up): 70 rooms; 5 acres; 
billiards; motors; garage; 57s. €d. week; pro- 


ispectus. —Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and com.; head- 
quarters for motorists. A. O. Fuller, Propr. 


EVONPORT.— Royal ; the Naval and Military res. 
hotel. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 


OUGLAS, I O.M.—Modwena Private Hotel ; best 
position ; sea front ; 45 good bedrooms; terms, 
12s. 6d. per day. Jos. Garside, 


OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; on 
landing pier; terms moderate. 

OVER.— Grand Hotel ; finest position ; near sea 
front ; illustrated tariff free. 


OVERCOURT BAY.—Alexandra Hotel; facing 
south ; beautifully situated ; overlooking bay ; 
excellent cuisine; redecorated: resident pro- 
prietors. Grams, Phone, Harwich 85. 


OVERCOURT.—Cliff Hotel; excellent position 


service and catering; Trust Houses Ltd. 
‘elepaone Harwich 42. 


ROIT WICH.—Norb House; beautiful ds. ; 
near baths ; everything supremely power 


ROITWICH.—St. Andrew’s House; best situa 
tion; Vi-beds; running water ; electric light. 


ROITWICH SPA.—Worcestershire Brine Baths 
Hotel ; 150 rooms; A.A.; R.A.C.; dining-room and 
lounge enlarged; electric light; orchestra; 18-hole 
golf links; new hard and grass tennis courts; ‘‘ Re- 
view "’ tariff from H. A. Culley, Manager. 


—Jury’s Hotel, College Green : most cen- 
tral; hot and cold water and telephone every 
bedroom ; lift to all floors; restaurant: grill room; 
coffee room. Tele.‘ Jury’s Dublin.”” Phone 5511. 


yy Se Hotel ; the premier hotel ; 
/ facing Stephens Green Park; suites with 
private baths and hot and cold running water ; 
moderate charges; choicest cuisine and wines; 
electric elevators. For tariff and guide write the 
Manager. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian Hotel; the leading 
first-class hotel. Tele. ‘‘ Hibernian, Dublin.” 


ULVERTON.—Carnarvon Arms; 5 mules re- 
served trout fishing free; wild stag and fox 
hunting; billiards ; home farm fare. 


ULVERTON (Borders of Somerset and Devon).— 
Lion Hotel; country home with plentiful 
country fare; hunting, fishing, shooting; charming 
motoring centre ; Exmoor and Devon coasts ; highly 
recommended.—Lionel V. Popkiss, Capt., proprietor. 


\ULVERTON GREEN Private Hotel ; standing 
in own grounds ; free fishing. Misses Downing. 


; UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; convenient for tour- 
ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 


Arms Hotel; first class; 
golf.—Marshall. 


UNKELD AND BIRNAM.—The Birnam Hotel; 

largest, best class, well-managed hotel in High- 

a situation ; own grounds; golf, Tel. 24 
eld. 


SS SS 


ASTBOURNE(SeaFront).—Angle’s private hotel; 

100 bedrooms; billiards and dance rooms, 

Residential proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Taylor. 
Phone 311. 

ASTBOURNE.—Belgrave Private Hotel; first 

house from sea; close to Devonshire Park; 

central heating; mod. Tel. 847. J. Wake, proptrss. 


ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel; facing sea ; accom. 
for about 400 visitors ; first-claes orchestra. 


ASTBOURNE.—Haddon Hall Hotel ; overlooking 
sea; accommodation 130 guests; gas fires; 
central heating; moderate. 


ASTBOURNE.— Howard House Hotel; few yards 
sea, Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 846. 


ASTBOURNE.—Imperial Hotel; gas fires; hot 
and cold water basins; car to three golf 
courses, 6d. each way ; special terms for families. 


Hotel ; exquisitely ap- 
pointed ; finest position ; ex. cuisine ; English 
meat ; moderate tariff. 


DALE, Peak District.—Church Hotel; excellent 
accommodation ; garage ; tel. 1 Edale ; tariff. 


DINBURGH.— Caledonian Station Hotel; most 
comfortable in Scotland. Telegrams “Luxury.” 


DINBURGH.— Green's Hotels; first-class tourist 
hotels ; most coinfortable. Telegrams, “ Verte, 
Edinburgh.” 


DINBURGH. — North British Station Hotel, 

Waverley Station. Scotland’s premier hotel. 

Owned and managed by L.N.E.R. Phone Edinburgh 
21051 : teleg. “ British, Edinburgh.” 


LGIN.—The Station Hotel; first-class accommo- 
dation: Phone No. 58. E. H. Parr. Managereas. 


VERCREECH, near Bath Somerset. — West- 

combe House Hotel. Three miles trout fishing 

reserved; every modern convenience.—Tariff apply 
Secretary. 
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XETER.—New London Hotel ; first class; most 


central; excellent garage with private lock-ups:; 
night porter. Telephone 146 Exeter. 


XETER.— Rougemont Hotel ; principal and best; 
private bathrooms; running water in bed- 
rooms ; garage. 
Royal Clarence Hotel; restfully situ- 
ated in Cathedral Close: hot and cold water 
and radiator in bedrooms ; lift to all floors ; excellent 
cuisine ; vintage wines ; established 1769; moderate 
charges : night porter. 
XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel; principal; facing 
sea; seven acres grounds; lift ; central heating ; 
gas fires; moderate tariff. Telephone 16. 


XMOUTH. —Royal Bescon Hotel ; Unrivalled posi- 
tion ; overlooking bay. A. W. Bradshaw, prop. 


D> LO LD 
Hotel ; first-class ; facing 


ALMOUTH.—“ Grandview”; all year season ; 
water's edge; 2 min. town and piers. Tel. 86. 


—Hydro Hotel; facing sea; ery 
comfort; moderate terms; recreation hall: ‘ite. 


—Penlargan Hotel; south aspect; 


directly facing bay ; smoking room; lounge ; 
billiards. 
ELIXSTOWE.—“ Felix” Hotel (owned and man- 


aged by L.N.E.R.); finest hotel on East va a 
faces south. Telegrams, ** Felix Hotel, Felixstowe” 
telephone Felixstowe 221. 


ETTERCAIRN.— —Ramsay Arms, en route 
Deeside, via Cairn O’ Mount ; tourist ; residential. 


ISHGUARD.—Comuiercial Hotel; 
commercial; terms 
proprietress. 
LEE YWOOD—North Huston Hotel, Esplanade; 
near station ; golf; excellent cuisine. Phone 598. 


—Edgecliffe, The Leas; high-class 
pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor. 


OLKESTONE (Leas).—Grand Hotel; occupying 
best position ; daily tea and evening dances. 


OLKESTONE.—Hotel Wampach ; near Leas and 
sea ; good food ; comfort ; attention; licensed. 


OLKESTONE.—Lyndhurst Hotel ; facing sea and 
bandstand. Terms, N. Kirbell, Manager. 


T,)OLKESTONE.- —Queen’ 8 Hotel ; high-class family 
and commercial ; electric lift. Apply Manageress. 
E.—Sothoron Lodge, West Leas; 
glorious sea views; excellent cuisine; capable 
supervision. 
OWEY.—St. Catherine’s Hotel; overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 


BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny, 
sheltered grounds; lawn to sea; golf 


family and 
moderate. — Miss Rees, 


ROME.—George Hotel; comfort and good cater- 
ing; tariff booklet free. Apply proprietor. ~ 


URNESS ABBEY.—An L.M.S. hotel. Tele. 


grams, Hotel, Furness Abbey Station; tele- 
phone, Barrow-in Furness 59. 


SS 


GRBBARD’ S CROSS. —Chalfont:Park Hotel : fully 
licensed; R.A.C., A.A.; magnificent park, 300 
acres; golf; racquets ; tennis. Marylebone, Pad- 
dington, ,25.minutes. Telegrams, Chalpark : Phone 37. 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY, Bushmills, Ireland.—Cause- 
way Hotel; first-class and moderate terms. 
—Grand Hotel Charing Cross; com- 
mercial and family hotel. 


LASGOW.—Green's Hotel; 
hotel ; garage. 


first-class tourist 
Telegrams, “Verte, Glasgow.” 
LASGOW.—More’s Hotel; high-class tourist and 
residential hotel ; unsurpassed for comfort and 
cuisine ; moderate terms. Resident proprietress. 


LASGOW —St. Enoch Hotel; first-class ; con- 
venient for business men and tourists. 
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LENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow.— Royal Hotel; AYLIN 
first-class; terms moderate ; open winter ani é famil 
summer; garage free ; 32 miles from Dublin; fi e770 
free lakes and rivers. Phone 2 
— Britain's | Paramount | 
Hotel re-opens April 12th; one of the L.M§|* 
Hotels. JEREF' 
LOUCESTER.—Bell Hotel; close to Cathedrajj|11 fami 
garage; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress ERNE 
ODALMING.—Angel Hotel; home comforts; Char 7 hy 
appointment; billiards; garage ; hire P 
cars. Tel. ERNE 
extensive croquet; tennis; neares{J. Pinder. 
links; garage. Phone 1 {JINDH 
ORLESTON.—SBt. ae Private Hotel ; facing heati 
sea and gardens; 50 bedrooms. Phone 119. TTINDH 
RASMERE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; first-class} Fre! 
family; home farm. T. Scott, Prop. ———s 
RASMERE, English Lakes.—Rothay Hotel; exc 
first-class family ; home farm, Tom Scott, prop, F OVE. 
RASMERE.— Swan Hotel; first-class; hot and Kin 
cold water all bedrooms. Telephone 23. shine; } 
REAT YARMOUTH. Brunswick Hotel; central Hov 
for both business and pleasure. Telephone 208 U = 
REAT YARMOUTH. —Queen’s ‘Hotel; the popu- 6223 and 
lar hotel for comfort, cuisine. TTULL. 
ULLANE.—Bisset’s Hotel; first class; golf, by 
tennis; comfortable; electric light; lovely|thorougl 
garden. room on 
ULLANE, East Lothian—The Marine Hotel; |-—_— 
Scotland's greatest golfing centre; season UNG 
Easter to October. roa 
UERNSEY, C. I.—‘* La Marcherie.”’ St. Martin’s}° 
Country House ; overlooking sea ; unsurpassed; UNS 
moderate ; illustrated tariff.— A. N. Alwen. cliff 
UERNSEY.—St. Julian's Hotel. First on land- UNS 
ing; excellent cuisine; fully licensed. Pie 
G WEEDORE Hotel, County Donegal: salmon UNS 
J and trout fishing : excellent accommodation. He 
> 
ARROGATE. —Crown Hotel ; first-class : adjoins } 4 
Royal Baths; redecorated ; moderate terms. Norfolk 
Sige pe Prospect Hotel; finest position; YTE 
central ; private suites; tariff on application. 
ARROGATE.—Royal Hotel; refined and com- = 
fortable; very moderate charges; facing a 
Southern Stray. 
AKROGATE.—RKussell Hotel; first-class private ; 
facing Valley Gardens; Pump Room. 2 min,; § giFR: 
illus. tariff. lent 
ARROGATE.—Stray Hotel ; first-class ; beautiful } 
grounds; tennis; perfect cuisine; garage; § ¥!S!00- 
near baths. TLFER. 
eas. —Georgian House Hotel; a ‘charm- tior 
ing hotel amidst beautiful country ; excellent § joining 
cuisine Sed service ; central heating ; every comfort; §—— 
R.A.C.; A.A. ; licensed ; resident proprietress. wer 
ASTINGS — Albany Hotel; finest position on —N. R. 
front ; garage ; lift. Phone 761. TLFR. 
ASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA— Ide 
Warrior House Hotel; overlooking sea; most § caterir 
comfortable; up-to-date ;' central heating; litt; § trated 
licensed ; moderate inclusive terms. TLFR 
AYLING ISLAND — Fintrach Hotel; bridge clo 
club; nearest golf links; modern; moderate. Propri 
Phone 7811. 
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Hi 
tor al AYLING ISLAND.— Royal Hotel; principal 
fi H family; overlooking sea; nearest golf links. 
Phone 7707. 
ELSTON.—The Hub of Cornish Riviera.— —Angel 
Hotel. Recommended A,A., R.A.C. 


JEREFORD.— ‘Green Dragon Hotel ; first-class 
family; gateway to Wye V: alley ; garage. 


1edral; 
gerens, TTERNE BAY. — Connaught Hotel; first class 
; Char. family ; unrivalled position on sea front. 


; hire Phone 25. 


[ERNE BAY.— —Dolphin Hotel; first-class ; facing 
‘aes Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs, 


H otel; sea; garage ; 
Pinder. Phone 4 
TJINDHEAD.—Beacon Hotel; first-class; central 
a1 heating : golf ; tennis ; croquet ; garage. Phone 7. 


[TJ INDHEAD.—Hotel Moorlands; leading hotel : 
French cuisine; excellent wines; garage. 


facing 
19. 


t-clags 
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LFRACOMBE.—The Granville for all sunshine ; 
magnificent position; unrivalled views.—E. B. 
Foster. 
NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; first-class and 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F. Steven, Propr. 
NVERNESS.—Station Hotel, London, Midland, 
and Scottish Rly. Co.’s telephone 267. 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Totland Bay Hotel; premier 
Island hotel; beautiful situation ; golf; tennis ; 
bathing; dancing. Via Waterloo, Lymington. 


ERSEY.—Grand Hotel; premier of the Island ; 
situated on sea-front; full south ; open all the 
ear ; special terms for winter residents; centr: 
heating. 
ERSEY.—“ Fort d’Auvergne,’’ Havre-des-Pas. A 
e? small private hotel of charm and distinction, 
fringed by the sea. 


ERSEY.—Old Golf House, Grouville ; open all the 
year round. Terms moderate. 


SS 


ENMORE.—Breadalbane Hotel ; situated Perth- 

shire Highlands; salmon and trout fishing; 

golfing, 18 holes; tennis; motoring garage. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Hotel.”” Phone 5 Kenmore. 


| ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; ideally situated 
on Derwentwater; every modern convenience ; 
Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Wivell. 


VE.—First Avenue Hotel. Finest position; 
F caiman cuisine ; private suites and baths. 


OVE.—St. Catherine’s Lodge Private Hotel, 
Kingsway ; facing sea; warmth, comfort, sun- 
shine; private suites; recently enlarged. Tele, 
3404 Hove. 
ULL.—Grosvenor Hotel: family and com- 
mercial ; headquarters U.K.C.T.A. Telephones 
6223 and 4324. 


Station Hotel (ow med and managed 

E.R.); adjoins Paragon Station ; 
ke Sake -date ; every comfort ; large grill- 
room on the platform ; terms from Manager. Tele- 


UNGERFORD. — Bear 
road; anglers; motorists ; 
good garage. 


UNSTANTON. — Glebe Hotel; highest point 
cliffs ; nearest public tennis and croquet courts. 


{otel ; 


Hotel; London-Bath 
best attention ; 


jand- STANTON.—Golden Lion Hotel; opposite 
Pier; A.A. 
mon UNSTANTON.—Lestrange Arms and Golf Links 


on. Hotel; excellent golf; excellent food. 


UNSTANTON.-— Sandringham Hotel (owned and 
managed by L.N.E.R.); beautifully situated on 
as. § Nor folk coast; golf; tennis ; moderate terms. 


ion; Hee —Hotel Imperial ; facing due south ; golf 
3 links ; tennis; garage. 


Dn. 
om- YTHE, Kent.—Swan Hotel; first-cl. comfortable 
cing hotel ; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 
> 

in, ; pLFRACOMBE.—Arlington Private Hotel. Excel- 


lent table; central; overlooking, one minute 
iful }sea, parade; terms moderate; personal super- 
ge ; | Vision.—Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Mitchell. 


i ESWICK.—Lodore Hotel; ideal position; head 
of Derwentwater; electric light.—H. T. Pope, 
proprietor. 


i ESWICK.—Royal Oak Hotel. Lakeland’s leading 
hostelry ; running water in bedrooms; dance 
room. ; reasonable terms. Write Resident Director. 


if IDDERMINSTER.—Lion Hotel; family and com- 
mercial; acknowledged finest cuisine. J. H. 
Round, proprietor. 
| LAKES —Muckross Hotel; free 
fishing; garage; appointed A.A. and R.LA.C. 
Telephone 8 Muckross. 
ILLARNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 
hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 
excursions. 
INGSTOWN,—Royal Marine; opposite landing 
stage; best hotel Co. Dublin. Wire ‘‘ Comfort.” 
INGUSSIE, Inverness-shire——Duke of Gordon 


Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 
and Managers. 


Kk INGUSSIE.—Star Hotel ;: terms moderate ; open 
all year.—C. Hood, manager. 


AIRG. — Sutherland Arms Hotel; beautifully 
situated, overlooking Loch Shin; forty bed 


rooms; electric light ; complete sanitation } 
boating, fishing. 


AKE DISTRICT, beautiful Buttermere.—Victoria 
4 Family Hotel; terminus finest run in Lake- 
land via Keswick and Embleton ; 
wane: bracing holiday. Recommended R.A.C. 
and A 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL.—Montgomeryshire ; 
under entirely new management ; first-class 
hotel; situated 1,000 feet up amidst magnificent 
scenery; trout-fishing, shooting, tennis; home farm. 


garage ; 


= LFRACOMBE.—Beacon Hotel. Unrivalled posi- 
rm- tion; overlooking sea; extensive terrace ; ad- 
lent § joining Tors Walk. 


LFRACOMBE.—Collingwood : 
— A.A. ; garage; lock-ups ; lift; 
on § —N. R. Gould. 

— LFRACOMBE. — The Dilkusha Private Hotel. 
L— Ideal position on sea front; comfort and 
ost # catering excellent; dancing; 30 bedrooms ; illus- 
itt; § trated tariff. 


on front; R.AC., 
moderate terms. 


EAMINGTON. — Armathwaite Private Hotel ; 
highest class; electric light; separate tables ; 
charming situation. 


EEDs.— —Victory Hotel. Tel. 20191: spacious 
rooms; first-class mIngment. Trust Houses Ltd. 


7 EIGH-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel; family ; facing sea; 
comfortable. 
Hart Family Hotel; fourteenth- 
century house; panelled rooms. — Walton, 
Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—-The Grand ; pleasant sit 
separate tables ; 


close to sea; 
Proprietor. 


INCOLN.—Saracen’s Head; oldest established 
county hotel; 75 bedrooms. Tel. 980 (3 lines). 
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IVERPOOL.— Adelphi, England’s Hotel Beau- 
tiful. Telegrams, ‘ Midotel, Liverpool.” Tele- 
phone Royal 4400. 


IVERPOOL.—Exchange Station Hotel; L.M.S. 
Railway terminus for trains from Scotland. 


IVERPOOL.—Imperial Hotel, family ; cuisine 
first-class; elevator; night porter; opposite 
railway station. 


IVERPOOL.—North Western Hotel ; 300 rooms; 
first-class family ; moderate. Tel.“ Bestotel.”’ 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—Montpellier Hotel ; 
good cuisine; terms moderate ; electric lift.— 
Apply Lt.-Colonel H. 8. Laverton. 


ite DUDNO. — Craigside Hydro; the only 
covered tennis courts in the north ; illustrated 
tariff on application to R. E. Munro, Manager. 


grounds 526 ft. sea frontage ; maximum sunshine; 
glorious panoramic sea and mountain views ; same 
successful ownership and administration upwards 
% years; garage. Mrs. T. Dutton, Propr. Tel. 411. 


LANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel; first-class ; facing 
sea ; sunny aspt.; partics. 8. Chantrey, Man. Dir. 


aoe Old Abbey, Marine Drive; 
ideal position; sea and mountain views unsur- 
passed. Proprietor, A. Byrom. Tel. 180. 


LANDUDNO.—Seaforth Private Hotel; prome- 
nade; 60 bedrooms; wireless; tel. 184; garage 
adjacent.— N. R. James. 


LANGAMMARCH WELLS.— Lake Hotel; best 
scenery Mid-Wales; Barium Spring: golf; 
fishing ; garage. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One of the best 
in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.S. Shaw, Res. Pr. 


J LANSANTFFRAID, Mont.—Lion Hotel : fishing; 
electric light; garage ; mod. terms; tel. No. 7. 


OCH AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Argyllshire) ; finest 

situa. in Highlands ; salmon and trout fishing; 

free in Loch; boating ; tennis; mountaineering ; 
moderate terms. Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


T OCH LOMOND.—Tarbet Hotel; scenery unsur- 
passed ; free fishing; tennis. Tel. 8 Tarbet. 
OCH RANNOCH (Perthshire).—Dunalastair 


Hotel: trout fishing; excellent cuisine and 
wines. Proprietor. 


OOE.—Nailzee Point Hotel: sea front ; running 
water in bedrooms; central heating; electric 
light; R.A.C., A.A, Telephone 24 


Guest House, Kirkley 
Cliff ; uninterrupted sea views ; tennis ; billiards ; 
thirty bedrooms ; home comforts; personal super- 
vision. Mrs. Fairchild. 


a Hotel ; fishing ; electric light ; 
! garage; bowling green. Phone 4. Proprietor, 
R. K. Sharp. 
YME REGIS.—Bell Cliff; finest position sea 
front; near golf, tennis. Proprietor. 


J YME REGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel; high 
situation; extensive land and sea views. 


YME REGIS.—Hotel Alexandra; facing sea; 
excellent cuisine ; central heating; R.A.C. and 
A.A. hotel. Phonel0. A. Hinton, proprietor. 


YME REGIS.—Stile House; home comforts; ex- 
cellent cuisine; sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 


YMDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 


YNDHURST ROAD.—New Forest Hotel; first 
class; fully licensed; A.A., R.A.C.; garage; 
phone Totton 19. 


YNTON.—Royal Castle Hotel; leading family ; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Prope. 


YNTON.—Valley of Rocks Hotel; midst glorious 
Devon scenery. 


= 


(ow! 

AIDENHEAD BRIDGE — Skindle’s Hotd§ station; 
premier hotel on the Thames ; private la banqueti 

to river; tennis ; boating; everything the best. terms fre 

AIDSTONE.—Royal Star Hotel; entirely ree TEWQ 
structed ; finest between London and adj 
coast. orchestr 
ALVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel; nearest the Co EWQ 
and golf links; every comfort. Phone sea 

H. Wilson, prop. mild in 
ALVERN WELLS, Hartfield. — Residentialj . 
private grounds; 5 min. golf; garage ; phone adi 
ANCHESTER.—Victoria Hotel; appointed 
Tel. Victoria Hotel, Manchester. ele 
ARGATE.—Grand Hotel; premier position ig’ EW! 
Cliftonville; open throughout the year; moden tic 
comforts. 
Grosvenor Court Hotel (Cliftonvillg ge 
for refined comfort. Telephone 311; tele] ter 
grams ‘‘ Grocourt.” — 
ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel; f He 
and residntl; garage; Repairs Works. Phone TOR 
Hydro : leading hydro \ R 
finest position; nearest golf links; perfed golf lir 
system ; baths; latest electrical ; tennis (hard and eo 
grass); croquet; bowls: garages; 40 cars. Tel.9, 


ATLOCK,—Rockside Hydro.; extensive grounds; OG 
modern hydro: Turkish, electric and famous N° 
whirlpool baths; volcanic mud; golf; tennis; 


croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines). ATOR 
ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most : 
complete for health and pleasure. ce 


ELROSE.—Abbey, George and Abbotsford 01 
Hotels ; only first-class hotels in Melrose; both i 
overlook ruins; J. K. Hamilton, Proprietor. 


ENAI BRIDGE.—Anglesey Hotel; first-class 
family and commercial ; ideal holiday resort as 
—William Ellis, Proprietor. 


IDHURST.—Spread Eagle Hotel; fam. resdnil; 
noted for comfort; golf. Phone 10. fe 
INEHEAD. — Avenue Private Hotel; own 
grounds; excellently appointed; close sands, 

golf links ; same management 20 years, Phone 171, 


EHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod. 
conveniences; centre; promenade; tennis; 
croquet; lift. 
ORECAMBE.—Grand Hotel, Promenade; garage; 
near golf links, Tel.160. Prop. J. N. Yates. 


ULLION, 8S. Cornwall.—Poldhu Hotel, over- 
looking sea; close to good links.—Apply 
Manageress. 


AIRN.—Golf View Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links and sea ; electricity ; elevator; garage. 


AIRN—Royal Marine Hotel; close to beach;] PP 
ideal for motorists; garage; petrol; golf; hot 
tennis ; bathing: moderate terms. ae 
ANTWICH. — Shrewbridge Hall Brine Baths P 
N Hotel; park ; gardens; comfort.—Terms apply sae 
Manager. Pp 

EWARK.—Clinton Arms for motorists; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol ; oils, etc. ter 
te 


EWBURY.— Ham Manor ; one mile out on 
London road; best of everything. 


EWUCASTLE, CO. DOWN.—Slieve Donard Hotel; 
overlooking sea and Mourne mountains; ac- 
commodating over 200; hot and cold sea water 
baths ; golf ; tennis; orchestra ; scenery unrivalled. 
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N EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Central Station Hotel 
(owned and managed by L.N.E.R.); adjoins 
station; thoroughly up-to-date; every comfort; 
banqueting hall ; large room on the platform ; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.” 


N EWQUAY BAY HOTEL.—Sea; rocks; sands ; 
adjoining golf; private; tennis ; garage ; 
orchestra. 
Cardiganshire—Lion Hotel; facing 
sea; sheltered by hills; delightful in summer 
mild in winter; terms moderate. —M. & L. Patrick., 


EWQUAY.— Atlantic Hotel; full sea view; 
adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 


EWQUAY.—Moirah Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light ; lounge ; sep. tbls. ; ; per. supervision. 


EWQUAY,—Penhallow Private Hotel ; fine posi- 
tion on cliff ; close beaches, station; central. 


—St. Rumon’s Private Hotel; facing 
sea ; adjoining golf links ; close beach ; garage; 
two tennis courts : croquet lawn. 
EWTONMORE (Inverness-shire).—Balavil Arms 
Hotel: overlooking golf course and tennis courts. 
BERWICK. — Dairymple Hotel; A.A., 
R.S.AC.; near bathing, boating, tennis, and 


golt links. 


ORTH BERWICK.—Marine Hotel; largest and 
best seaside hotel in Scotland: splendid golf. 


\TORTH BERWICK.— —Royal Hotel ; at Station and 


\ first tee golf course ; overlooking sea. 


ORTH WICH.— Crown and Anchor Hotel; lounge 
accommodation; well-appointed bedrooms ; 
garage ; — light; ordinary 12.30 daily. Tele- 
phone 266. W. Clark, proprietor, 
ORWICH.— —Maid’s Head Hotel; 15th century; 
runniog water ; hot, cold ; night porter. 
Na —Royal Hotel; first-class modern ; 70 
bedrooms ; night porter ; good cooking. 
—Flying Horse Hotel. Tel. 4164; 
an old house with modrn ser. Trust Houses Ltd. 
OTTINGHAM. —"‘ High Peak” Private Hotel; 
Forest-rd., W.; Phone, Tel. 1979; 
fine sit. ; convenient ; ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern’ garage. 
LD 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel; on 
esplanade ; overlooking bay; ; moderate tariff. 
BAN —Marine Hotel; on 7’ largest and 
leading unlicensed hotel. Tel. 6 
— Castle Hotel; premier hotel 
of city ; modern comforts; resident proprietor. 
Motor house-boat for hire. 


XFORD.—Clarendon Hotel. Tel. 3485; recently im- 
proved ; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd. 


AIGNTON.—Glorious Torbay ; opposite Torquay. 


Hotel Tembani; sea front; garage; tennis; 
homely. 


AIGNTON, South Devon.—Redoliffe Hotel; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod. terms. 


AIGNTON.—Westerland House, Marldon; high 
position ; country ; near sea; garage; moderate 
terms. 
ENARTH.—Esplanade Hotel; within three miles 
of Cardiff, overlooking Bristol Channel. 


EN ZANCE.—Queen’s Hotel; an 
ustra. 


hotel ; 100 rooms ; lift to al 
on app n to M red 
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— Tywarnvhayle Hotel; fully 
licensed; golf; bathing; tennis; garage; ex- 
cellent cuisine ; moderate. 


ERTH.—Salutation Hotel: first class, select, no 
public bars ; electric cooking; moderate. 


ERTH.—Station Hotel ; a first-class hotel owned 

and managed the Railway Companies; 

comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive for 
tourist or business men. Tel. 741 (3 lines). 


ITLOCHRY, Perthshire——Atholl Palace Hotel ; 
(season May to October); centre of Perthshire 
Highlands; grounds 40 acres; garage 40 cars. 


LYMOUTH.—Albion Hotel. Tel. 1423; close to Gt. 
Western Railway Station. Trust Houses Ltd. 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel; close to Hoe and 
theatres; excellent cuisine; moderate tariff. 


LYMOUTH.— Westminster Hotel; close Hoe 
Station Docks; 45 bedrooms; running water; 
night porter; garage; excellent cuisine. —Resident 
Proprietor. 
OLPERRO — Rose Hotel (unlicensed); really 
good catering; quaintest village in Duchy. 


ORTPATRICK. — Unsurpassed health resort ; 
fishing; golf; boating: tennis; bathing; situ- 
ated amidst the grandest cliff scenery in Scotland ; 
central heating ; every comfort. —A. Adam, Manager. 


YRESTON.—Park Hotel. Ideal centre for Lake 


District. Telegrams, Bestotel, Preston; tele- 
phone, Preston 188, 
WLLHELI, North Wales.—West End Hotel. 


Promenade ; facing south; golf; tennis; 
R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 5. 
SS 


AMSGATE.—Granville Hotel ; appointed R.A.C. 
and A.A. Tel. Granville, Ramsgate. 


EADING.—“ Mansfield House,"’ Kendrick Road ; 
residential hotel: nr. College. Tele. 597 


Marine Hydro ”: excellent cuisine ; 
) moderate tariff ; golf links attached. Tel. No. 13. 


London, S.W.—See London. 


IPON.—Spa Hotel ; ; 
garage; R.A.C., AC.A. 


)IPON.—Unicorn Hotel; 400 years old; RAC, 


A.A., A.C.U.—G. Smith. Proprietor. 


OSS-ON-WYE, Herefordshire. — King’s Head ; 
family ; billiards ; garage ; phone 34; personal 
attention. —Write Proprietress. 


YDE, I.W.— 7: Esplanade Hotel; facing sea 
and pier. Tel. Band Ryde Phone 293. 


YDE (I.W.).—Royal Pier Hotel; on sea-front 
Tel.“ Excellence,” Ryde. Phone 351. 


YE —Old Flushing Inn ; small, first-class private 
hotel. Tel. 42 K.A.C. listed. 


ALCOMBE.—Bolt Head Hotel. 


of South Devon. Booklet on request. 
and A.A. ’Phone Salcombe 15. 


ALCOMBE.—Gara Rock, Portlemouth. Private 

Hote! ; 930 feet above sea; overlooking Channel ; 
private flats if desired; tennis; golf. ‘Phone 
Chivelstone 7. 


ALISBURY—Old George Hotel ; blt.1320 adapted 
to modern requirements. Telephone 189. 


ALISBURY.— Red Lion Hotel; famous for 
centuries for its cuisine and comfort. 


ALISBURY.— White Hart Family Hotel; patro- 
nised by Royalty, all Government departments 
and motor clubs. Tel.98. C. Craske, manager. 


ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.— Zetland Hotel (owned 
and managed by L.N.E.R.); on sea front, over- 
looking the Bay; adjoins station; billiard-rooms; 
thoroughly up-to-date: tennis courts; every comfort; 
tariff ; terms from Manager. elegrams, 
Nerotel.”’ 


ANDGATE.—Royal Kent Hotel; private lawn 
extending to the sea. 8. A. Tanare, Proprietress. 


open all year; 


The beauty spot 
R.A.C. 
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ANDOWN, I.W.—Sandringham Hotel (private) ; 
finest position Esplanade; apply for illus.tariff. 


ARK (‘*Gem of the Channel! Isles”’).—Hotel Bel- 
Air; bathing; boating; fishing; rock climbing ; 
tennis ; beautiful position ; 300 ft. sea views; exten- 
sive grounds; booklet; moderate. 
CARBOROUGH. — Queen’s Hotel; facing sea; 
moderate tariff ; booklet on application. Tel. 55. 


CARBOROUGH.— Riviera Private Hotel ; separate 
tables ; electric light; dancing. Telephone 479. 
Manager. 
CARBOROUGH.—Royal Hotel; facing sea and 
gardens ; moderate tariff ; dancing. Phone 1046. 


ot paste Hotel; family and 
commercial; central position; moderate charges. 
Phone 710. 


CILLY ISLES. — Holgates Hotel, St. Mary’s; 
Othe Hotel of the Islands.—Mumford, Propr. 
EAFORD, Sussex.—Beach Hotel (private); 65 
rooms; on sea front ; two golf clubs; moderate 
terms ; Phone 121 Seaford. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Blatchington Court; near 
sea and golf courses; south aspect; electric 
light ; constant hot water. Phone. 
(I.W.).— Pier Hotel; premier ; _first- 
class ; best situation; overlooking sea.— Write 
W.S. Farnell. 
ELKIRK. — County Hotel; appointed R.A.C., 
A.A.; licensed. Telegrams, County; telephone 
93. Garage. 
ETTLE.—Ashfield Hotel ; K.A.C. and A.A.; beauti- 
fully situated in the Yorkshire Dales. 
EVENOAKS.—Royal Crown Hotel ; most comfort- 
able residential hotel in the home counties. 
.) HANKLIN, I.W.—Milanese; facing south; near 
sea, lift, pier and Keats Green. 
HANKLIN, I.W.—Osborne House Boarding Es- 
tablishment, Esplanade; facing sea. Tariff from 
Mrs. F. Edwards. 
S HERBORNE,— Digby Hotel; only first-class hotel. 
Illustrated tariff on application to Manager. 


HORTLANDS.— Shortlands House Hotel; charm- 
ing grounds ; billiards; dancing ; tennis. Phone 
Bromley 916. 
HREWSBURY.—Crown Hotel; first-class; cen- 
) tral. Tel.192. R.A.C and M.U. 
IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel; first-class; over- 
: looking sea: lift; bedrooms with private bath. 
IDMOUTH.—Fortfield Hotel; finest position ; 
overlooking sea; cricket field ; tennis courts; 
garage. 
gyro ada —Knowle Hotel ; first in town ; 20-acre 
garden ; hard tennis courts. 
Court (private) ; adjoins golf 
links ; tennis courts; garages. Tel, 189. 


finest position 
J) close to sea; lift and lock-up garages. 
KEGNESS.—Waverley Hotel ; facing sea ; excel- 
lent. cuisine; garage. Phone 187. Personal 
\KYE, Portree. — Royal Hotel; first-class; best 
centre for visiting the far-famed Misty Isle; 
terms moderate. 


ONNING-ON-THAMES.—French Horn Hotel. 
First-class residential; tennis; bathing; golf; 
R.A.C. and A.A. 


OUTHAMPTON. — Dolphin Hotel; 


first-class 


family and commercial; near docks and 
statione : fullv licensed : garage: night porter. 
YOUTHAMPTON.—South - Western Hotel: ap- 


pointed RA.C.and A.A. Tel. Welcome, South- 
ampton. 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Palace Hotel; 250 rooms; 
magnificent winter gardens; orchestra; terms 
moderate. 
OUTHPORT.—Hesketh Park Hydro: ideally situ- 
ated ; excellent cuisine; near golf links; illus- 
trated tariff on application. Phone 1355. 


fort and homeliness abound; hot and c 
running water in allrooms. Terms from £5 5s. 
week; week-end (including dinner, danee 
Sunday concert), from 30s. 


OUTHPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; “ The 
Leading Hotel” ; excellent cooking, comfort; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms; 
seven first-class golf links; garage; home farm, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Prince, Southport.’’ Phones: 1431. 


OUTHPORT.—Sunnyside Mansions Hotel; noted 
for cooking, comfort, courtesy ; R.A.C. and A.A, 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel; 
facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra, 
OUTHPORT.—Whitgate Residential Hotel; ex 
cellent cuisine; every comfort; billiards; 
garage ; phone 2865. 


OUTHSEA.— Gladstone Hotel; first-class resdntl, 
unrivalled position and cuisine ; central heating; 
garage. Appt. R.A.C. and A.A. C. J. Mutty, Prop. 
Tele. 2784. 
Hotel ; facing sea and 
common; mod. terms; good cuisine. Proprietor. 


T. ANNES ON-SEA.—Hotel Majestic; centre of 
promenade: excellent cuisine: terms moderate, 
Telephone 620. 


YT. ANDREWS. — Rusack’s Hotel, The Links; 
ideal for winter; golf. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Rusack’s, 
St. Andrews.”’ 
S* ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.—Grand Hotel ; close to 
Golf Club and open-air swimming bath. 
‘YT. IVES, Cornwall—Chy-an-Drea Hotel; over- 
looking bay and beach; terms moderate.— 
A. H. Wheeler, proprietor. | Be 
LEONAKDS-ON-SEA. — Adelphi; leading 
private hotel ; 100 rooms ; garage: from 10 6 daily. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Edinburgh Hotel; over- 
looking sea; between both piers: most com- 
fortable; up-to-date ; wide verandahs; lift ; licensed ; 
moderate inclusive terms. 
T. MARGARET'S BAY.—Granville Hotel; leading 
first class; excellent cuisine and wines ; garage; 
tennis, etc. ; grounds 3 acres ; phone 12. Proprietress. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel ; lead- 
ing hotel ; op. station; moderate tariff ; garage. 


House Hotel; first-class ; 
R.ALC., A.A.; residential; beautiful grounds; 
garage, 

YTRANRAER.—King’s Arms Hotel; short route 
for Ireland; allclubappointments. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON.— New Place Hotel ; latest 

private hotel, replete with every comfort; 
moderate. 
the premier hotel of the Shakespeare country. 


QOUTHPORT.— Palace Hotel, where health,"c 


TROUD.—The Bear Inn; the hotel of the Cots- 
_Wolds; every modern convenience ; accommo- 
dation 30 cars; phone Amberley 12. 


WANAGE.— Grand Hotel; sea front; souvh; 
nearest links: licensed; garage. Phone 98. 


QWANAGE —The Highcliffe Private Hotel ; sea 
front ; near golf links; garage. Phone 47. 


AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old-estab. County 
House. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels, Lid 
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AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel; close to moors; 
hunting, golf, salmon and trout fishing. 
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EIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel ; onl ag = sea 

front. Proprietors : Harrison’s Hotels. L 
ENBURY WELLS, Worcestershire.—Swan 
T free fishing in Teme for guests ; phone 22. 


ge .—Vernon Court Hotel; centre town; 
electric lift; overlooking Princes Gardens, 
Torbay. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. —Calverley “Hotel ; first- 

class fully licensed family ; good cuisine; electric 
lift ; comfortably warmed ; sunny grounds ; ‘tariff on 
application. Miss Gladwin, Manageress. Tel. 1294. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Lonsdale Mansions 
Private Hotel; near to station and common; 
most comfortable; highly recom. Tel. 886. 
URNBERRY.—Station Hotel; modern holiday 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage; sea baths. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel 
inI.of W. Trust Houses Limit ed. 


MHURLESTONE.—Links Hotel ; sea front ; adjoins 
golf course, 18 holes; tennis ; bathing. 


MILBURY HOTEL —First-class hotel, adjacent to 


docks : billiards ; lift; moderate terms. Alight 
Tilbury Station. Phone Tilbury 519. 
INTAGEL.—King Arthur’s Castle Hotel. Close 


to sea and the ruins of King Arthur’s Castle 


INTERN. — Beaufort Arms Hotel ; first-class ; 
R.A.C. and A.A. Telegrams, ‘‘ Beaufort,’’ Tin- 
ern. Phone 2. —Apply, Resident Managing Director. 


ORCROSS. —Torcross Hotel, near Kingsbridge, on 
sea front; fresh-water fishing free; tennis ; 
bathing. 
JORQUAY.— —Argyll Hall Hotel; mansion of the 
T late Lord Lytton; facing §.S W.; unequalled 
cuisine; entirely English: overlooking bay ; tariff 
apply proprietor ; phone 2268. 


oRquay. —Babbacombe Glen Hotel ; romantically 
situated ; noted cuisine ; hot & cold ev ery bedrm. 


TJ ORQUAY.—Bungalow Hotel; unique 
facing sea; adjoining medical baths. 
grams: ‘‘ Bungalow, Torquay.” 


Tent sua “Cranham”" Boarding Establish- 
_ ment; sunny; sheltered; close Lincombe Drive, 
garage. 


Y.— Crescent Private Hotel, Torbay 
moderate terms ; comfortable ; 


position ; 
Tele- 


sea, golf; ¢ 


porqua 
Road; sea front ; 
homely. 


Lodge Hotel: grand view 
Torbay; south rooms; homely; central; 
comfortable; under management Resident Pro- 
rietor. Phone 2476. 
IORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; most luxurious; best 
position ; sea front: hot and cold water and 
radiator in all bedrooms; garage for 100 cars. 
ORQUAY.—Imperial Hotel ; Premier, adj. Medical 
Baths; garage attached ; ‘Chas. W.’ Hore, Man. 
AY. 


The New Savoy Hotel; Torquay’s 
latest and most comfortable hotel; expert 
unequalled cuisine; write for tariff. 


management ; 
tel. 2161 Garage. 


Telegrams ‘‘Perfec tion, Torquay 
ORQUAY.—Osborne Hotel; premier position ; 
winter and summer cuisine ; comfort, econom 
great features; golf ; tennis ; motors; garage; ball- 
room ; electric lift, lighting ; gas fires in bedrooms. 
Queen's ; old estab. fam.hotel ; nearest 
sea. Proprietors: Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 
MORQUAY.—Roslin Hall; 
sea front and on level: hot and cold water 
every bedroom; ballroom; billiard-room; tennis 
own grounds ; garage. Phone 2113 
—The Sandringham Private Hotel ; 
_ restful ; select: central. ‘Terms from 34 guineas. 


finest private hotel; 


Private Hotel 


AY.—St. Christopher's. 
excellent cuisine 


“charming position ; central ; 
Phone 2449. 


TORQUAY —San Remo Private Hotel; on level; 
two minutes sea front; grounds one acre; 
facing south. Phone 3760. 


di ee Seascape Hotel; magnificent view 
Torbay ; facing due south; own grounds ; hard 
tennis court; close Abby sands; central heating ; 
illustrated tariff.—C. Harrison. 


convenient garage ; 


Virco, WATER.— —Glenridge Hotel; A.A. and 

R.A.C.; beautiful grounds of 24 acres, with own 
farm; golf; tennis; croquet; dancing. Terms from 
3 guineas ; 40 minutes City. 


Se 


ALLINGFORD - ON - THAMES. — Hotel Beau- 
Regard ; charming hotel standing 100 feet 
above the River Thames in 16 acres of beautiful 


grounds; }-mile river frontage; R.A.C., AA.; 

licensed. 

\ J ALTON-ON-NAZE.— Eastcliffe Hotel; A.A. and 
R.A.C. appointed ; finest position; 15 yards 


from sea ; bathing from hotel; safe, sandy beach ; 
golt ; tennis ; moderate. Phone 31 


\ ELLS—Swan Hotel; facing the Cathedral; 
garage ; electric light. Telephone 21 Wells. 


\ JELSHPOOL — Cann Office Hotel; excellent 
trout fishing; rough shooting reserved own 
farm; garden produce ; beautiful 
scenery. 
ES'TGA'TE-ON-SEA.—Acme of comfort, North- 
lawn"’ Pension; facing sea; personal super- 
vision. Proprietor, H. D. Preston. Phone 111. 


\ TJESTCLIFF - ON -SEA.—Leas Hotel; excellent 
euisine; terms moderate; finest position. 

Phone Southend 638. 

\ ESTCLIFF-ON- SEA | (Essex).— Westcliff Resi- 
dential Hotel ; only one hour from London ; 

attractive terms. 

\ ‘EST HARTLEPOOL.—Grand Hotel (owned 
and managed by L.N.E.R.); the premier hotel 

on Tees-side; central situation ; close to station ; 

restaurant, lounge and billiard-rooms; thoroughly 

up-to-date ; every comfort ; moderate tariff ; terms 

from Manager Telegrams, ** Nerotel.’ 


Wciase f -SUPER-MARE.— Royal Hotel; first- 
class family ; facing sea; garage; tennis; lift. 


invigorating air ; 


V TESTWARD HO.— Golden Bay Hotel ; leading 
N.Devon hotel ; facing famous links ; managrss. 


Wen HE RBY. — Angel Hotel; first-class family and 
motorist’s hotel’ golf; boating; electric light. 
el. : 


y EYBRIDGK.— Oatlands Park “Hotel; “thirty 

minutes from London; magnificent country 
130 bedrooms ; 6) acres, including 
illustrated brochure 


residential how 1; 
golf; unrivalled attractions ; 
on request. 
\ 7JEYMOUTH.— Royal Hotel ; facing s sea ; hot and 
cold water and central heating in bedrooms ; 
litt ; garage ; moderate terms. ‘lelephone 262. 
\ }HI’BY.—Westclitfe Private Hotel ; leading and 
best ; facing sea and gardens. ‘lelephone 100. 
\ INCHESTEK. — Royal Hotel ; 


leading and 
best: attract. garden; central heating; quiet. 
HYDRO.—Unrivalled position 
hard and grass tennis courts ; large ball-room. 
\ INDERMEKE.—»btorrs Hall Hotel, 
shore. W.J. Warren Manager. 
\ INDSOK.— White Hart Hotel; facing Windsor 
YY¥ Castle: 100 rooms: brochure on request. 
y OODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel; full 
_ licensed ; garage ; tennis; croquet. Phone 33. 
Wor. SPA.— Spa Hote]; near Pump Room 
_ and golf links. Phone 9. ss 
OODSTOCK (Oxon).—Bear Hotel ; 300 years old; 
entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine; 
garage. Phone 49. 
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ORCESTER—Crown Hotel; established 200 
years; garage. Tel. 338. Miss Godfrey, mngrss. 


ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; electric lift ; lounge; 
grill; reading-room; gar. G. E. Spurr, propr. 


ORTHING. -— Cavendish Hotel; facing south; 
overlooking sea ; inclusive terms; Phone 277 ; 
garage. 
\ \ ]REXHAM (the Gate to North Wales) —Wynnstay 
Arms Hotel; first-class ; every convenience for 

hone 165. R.M 


motors; A.A. Tel.‘ Wynnstay.” 
Howard, Manager. 


ORK.—Royal Station Hotel (owned and managed 
by L.N.E.R.); adjoins the station ; thorough] 
up-to-date: every comfort; lounge: reading an 
writing-rooms: tea-room on the platform ; garage ; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams. “ Nerotel.”’ 
7JORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell.— The Race- 
Horse, Hotel: medically recommended ; quiet; 
select: renowned cuisine; recognised centre; 
beautiful fell: moorland: river; walking; A.A., 
R.A.C. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 
Hotel; home of Cale- 
‘\_donians and prospectors : moderate tariff 


Hotel Esplanade; oneof Australia’s 
leading hotels. J. Paxton, proprietor. : 


SSSSSSSS 


CANADA—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


EW WESTMINSTER.—Hotel Russell ; first-class 
family hotel ; home comforts ; 75 rooms. 


Lodge; only high-class 
resident hotel in city with ideal situation near 
shopping districts and convenient to beaches; 
Manageress, Miss Jean Mollison, who managed 
Chateau Louise many years; one hundred rooms, 
fifty with baths ; rates, $1.50 day and upwards, 


SSS 
ITALY 


AN REMO, Italian Riviera.—The Royal Hotel for 
comfort. Dlustrated Folder No. 150 sent free 
on request.—M. Bertolini, proprietor. 


&y 
NEW ZEALAND 


UCKLAND, New Zealand. — World’s greatest 
thermal and scenic wonderland ; sportsmen’s 
aradise. On arrival stay at Hotel Stonehurst, only 
rivate Tourist Hotel de Luxe ; extensive grounds, 


OTEL MON DESIR, Takapuna, Auckland.— 
The leading seaside resort for visitors and j 
tourists to New Zealand. 
USSELL, New Zealand. The home of the 
world’s finest deep-sea fishing. Stay at “The 
Gables” Private Hotel. Enquiries solicited. Mr, 
and Mrs. Clow. 


eA Charming Gift Book. 


“The best bo»k on the Turf we have read for half a 
century.”"—The Field. 

“All who love good literature and the record of good 
sport combined will find interest in this picasant volume. 

wish I had more space to devote to the good things in this 


most readable book.” —J. St. Loe Strachey in The Spectator. 


CHAPTERS FROM 
TURF HISTORY 


By. NEWMARKET. 


IS illustrated volume recalls some of the 

most interesting events in Racing Literature. 
It reviews the repeated endeavours by five Prime 
Ministers of England to win the Chief Prizes of 
the Turf. The volume concludes with some 
reflections upon the problems of Turf government 
in more recent days. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Price 10/6 Net. 


LONDON : NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 
8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


BIBBY ¢irst-ciass onLy) 


Fast Twin-Screw Mart, O1t-Driven VEssELs 
SAILING FORTNIGHTLY to 


Marseilles, Egypt, Palestine, Sudan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Southern India. 


For particulars apply to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel 


Street, Liverpoo!, or 10-11 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3, 


REAL 


HARRIS & LEWIS TWEED 


Tue ARISTOCRAT OF TWEED FOR GOLF 
AND ALL Sports WEAR. 


Direct FROM THE MAKERS. 


Suit Lengths Cut to Order 
PATTERNS FREE ON STATING SHADES 
DEsIRED. 


JAMES STREET TWEED DEPOT, 
331 STORNOWAY, SCOTLAND. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c., IN THE 


AND ABROAD 


LONDON AREA 


LONDON MEDICAL 
D DENTAL SCHOO 


and School are fully to meet 

modern requirements. The various depart- 
ments are under the control of University Professors 
or Lecturers. The prospectus may be a. from 
the Dean, Professor William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.8., Mile End, E.1. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 
full courses for degrees and diplomas. 

The Calendar may be obtained from the Secre- 
Tew C. Ranner, M.A., Denmark Hill, London, 


LONDON, W. 2. 


Ke College. Established 1887.—Secre- 
tarial and commercial training ; diploma courses 
leading to guaranteed appointments on proficiency, 
and courses framed to meet individual require- 
ments; departments for men and women.—Full 
particulars from Enquiry Secretary. 


LONDON. 
T. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 34, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Exclusively for gentle- 
women wishing to be trained for really good posts 
in the secretarial preteesion. 


EALING. 
Bearding School for Girls.—Pleasant 
situation ; entire charge taken; fully qualified 
staff ; pupils prepared for matriculation. 


EDGWARE AND HENDON, N.W. 
ROVE PARK, Kingsbury.—Preparatory Navy, 
public schools ; healthy district; games; drill; 
individual attention; boarders; day - boarders : 
terms moderate. 


GRAYS.—PALMER’ B'S SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School, near London; public 
school organization and education for’ £63 per 
annum inclusive. 


KENSINGTON. 
~— HOUSE SCHOOL, Holland Park Avenue, 
W. 11. — Preparatory for Public Schools and 
Navy : “individual attention ; large playing fields ; 
entire charge.—Apply Headmaster. 


KENSINGTON. 
INTON HOUSE SCHOOL (Senior Department) ; 
67, Ladbroke Grove, W.11; boarding and day 
school for boys over 14; London matric. and pro- 
fessional exams; careful individual teaching. Apply 
Rev. H. Martin Thorpe, M.A., Head 
aster. 


LONDON, N.8. 
ROUCH END High School and College; games, 
all examinations, but highest ideals true 
womanhood. Telephone, Mountview 3165. 


MAYFAIR 3797. 
ISSES Bendixon, BA, Watling, BA, Turner, 
BSc, and staff. Tutors to women students 
only. Prospectus on application, 65, Baker Street. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.—ROLAND HOUSES. 
ARDING and Day School for Girls; preparation 
for examinations. Advantages: art, music, 

languages.—Miss Roberson. 


ONGAR.—ONGAR SCHOOL, ESSEX (Founded 1811), 
Director of Studies, Wm. ATTLEE, M A. 
WENTY miles London; private grounds 100 
acres; own farm, dairy, swimming bath, gym- 
nasium, science laboratory ; whole care undertaken ; 
graduate staff; preparation for Universities, pro- 
fessions,commerce ; moderate fees. Apply, Principal. 


ONGAR.—BOWES COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
EALTHY surroundings; gravel soil; large 
private grounds, gardens, playing fields ; 
sound education; careful training; University 
entrance and public examinations ; ymuastics ; 
swimming; entire charge taken; moderate fees. 
Apply Headmistress, Miss Ermyntrude MacDonald, 


TAMMERING SUCCESSFULLY TREATED.— 

Resident and Daily Pupils—Write Mr. A. C. 

Schnelle, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
W.C.1. Est. 1905. 


COUNTRY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ALDEBURGH,—BELSTEAD HOUSE. 
OARDERS, Girls, all ages; health and razber 
studied ; good examinations ; French music 
domestic crafts taught. 


ARNSIDE, WESTMORLAND. 
NGLEMERE SCHOOL,—Boarders only; ninety 
girls; graduate staff; good work; good games; 
splendid health. 


ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
ELSH Girls’ School.—Vacancies for Welsh and 
English girls at £75 per annum.— Apply Rev. 
F. J. Chandler, 19 Gt. Peter’s St., Westminster,S.W.1. 


ASHTEAD, SURREY. 
ARSONS Mead.—Home School for Girls; sound 
education ; careful attention to health ; special 
advantages for French, music, and art; games ; 
good grounds. 


BANSTEAD, SURREY.—GARRATT’S HALL. 
INISHING education, with special advantages 
for art, music, languages, literature; excellent 
staff of resident mistresses and visiting professors ; 
large wooded grounds; riding; golf; hockey; 
tennis ; entire charge during holidays for girls from 
abroad ; Castleton House annexe ; domestic science. 


BEDFORD.—ST. ANDREW’S. 
yer and Day School for daughters of 
professional men ; moderate fees ; preparation 
for examinations ; good health ; 
games ; garden.—Apply Principals. 


gymnasium ; ; 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—_ST. ANDREWS. 
CHOOL for Girls all ages; overlooking sea and 
playing fields; hard tennis court; French a 
speciality. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—KNOLE HALL. 
OME Boarding School for Girls. Modern educa- 
H tion; excellent position; near sea and pines; 
moderate fees. 


BRISTOL. 

CHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT, Tyndalls 
S Park. All domestic subjects ; particular atten- 
tion; practical work, especially catering. — Apply 
Principals. 
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BRISTOL.—ST. BRANDON’S. 
LERGY Foundationers, £73; Lay, £120; very 
excellent all-round modern education. 
Principal, Miss Almond, M.A. (Oxon.). 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA, SOMERSET. 
REAN DOWN HOUSE. School for Girls. Facing 
sea ; games; gymnasium; trained nurse; mode- 
rate fees. —Apply Principals. 


HASTINGS.—ROCKLANDS SCHOOL. 
PECIAL Home School.—Young children who 


parents are abroad; unusually healthy; Vita 


glass throughout. References: any local doctor. 


HERNE BAY. 
IRDLERS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, LTD, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls; unrivalled 
position.—Prospectus on application. 


CAVERSHAM, READING.—BALMORE SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY Boarding School for Girls; good 
modern education; entire charge taken. — 
Apply Headmistress. 


CHELTENHAM.—PENGWERN COLLEGE. 
A® Economical School with thorough teaching of 
useful subjects; boarders only. Illustrated 
prospectus from Principal. 


CLEVEDON.—THE LAWN. 
OME School for gentlemen's daughters ; trained 
nurse and staff; thorough education ; games; 
entire er if desired. Illus. pros. from Principal. 


CLIFTON, 


BRISTOL. 

S*: MARGARET'S High School for Girls, 
Henleaze Park. Healthiest position; entire 

charge boarders 6 to 19 years. 


CLIFTON, BRISTON.. 
T. WINIFRED’S Girls’ School. Thorough 
modern education; music especially good; 
moderate fees ; entire charge : very healthy. 


DITCHLING, ''HE DRIVE SCHOOL. 
IRLS’ Home Preparatory; southern aspect, 
facing Downs; modern methods; individual 
attention; entire charge, £30 termly. -— Misses 
Wooster, ‘‘ The Warren. 


EASTBOURNE. 


LAREMONT.—Fairfield Court Girls’ School. 
Modern education ; staff graduates ; successful 


exams; specialities: languages, music, art; 
vidual care ; beautiful house ; 
Misses Dawson. 


indi- 
extensive grounds.— 


EDINBURGH 
T. DENIS Boarding and Day School for Girls: 
pleasantly situated west end; education :—Post 
kindergarten to University entrance. 


EDINBURGH. 
T. HILDA’S School for Girls, Liberton. Unique 


situation on hill overlooking city ; only boarders 
taken. 


EDINBURGH. 
School of Cookery and Domestic 
Science, Atholl Crescent.—Training for teachers, 
housewives, housekeepers, cooks, nurses. Pro- 
spectus free. 


GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD. 


APPY, healthy home ; Boarding School for Girls; 
entire charge of children from abroad. 


GOUDHURST, KENT.—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
EAUTIFUL, healthful situation ; modern educa- 
tion; careful training; good music; well- 
equipped classrooms; gymnasium; playing fields. 


QUEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
| ago Residential School for Girls, with special 

preparatory department; easy access to 
London.—Apply Headmistress. 


HARROGATE. 
School, Duchy Road.—Graduate staff ; 
music; art; modern languages thorou hly 
taught; happy home life ; good health ; excellent 
food ; beautiful house ; extensive grounds. 


HINDHEAD. 
WIZZLETWIG Home School for Girls. Indi- 
vidual attention; thorough education ; games; 
riding ; golf. —Principals, The Misses Humphreys. 


HUNSTANTON.—RHIANVA COLLEGE. 
IRLS. Preparation for Examinations; school 
facing sea.—Apply Principal. 


ILFRACOMBE.—ADELAIDE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
EES for board and tuition 20 guineas per term. 
—For illustrated prospectus apply Principal. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—FURZEDOWN SCHOOL. 
OME School; P.N.E.U. lines; entire charge if 
desired ; special care given ‘to health.—Princi- 
pal, Miss Maurice. 


LITTLEHAMPTON. —ROSEMEAD. 


CHOOL for Girls—For prospectus apply to the 
Principals, The Misses Young and Sharpe. 


NORTH BERWICK. 
eS, Boarding School for Girls; 
Government inspection; preparation for ex- 
amination ; 7: — —Headmistress, Miss E. 
MacTavish, LL.A 


OXFORD. 
V YCHWOOD Boarding and Day School for 60 
Girls. Highly qualified graduate staff; pre- 
paration for University ; special literature and 
music: very good health record ; swimming, boating, 
lacrosse, tennis.—Principals, Margaret Lee, M.A., 
Geraldine Coster, B.Litt. Fees, £150. 


OXTON, CHESHIRE.—KENSINGTON HOUSE. 
OARDING School for Girls; home comforts; 
good all-round education; games, languages, 
music, strong points. 


PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
ORCHESTER School.—Boarding School for 
Girls; beautiful position; eight acres; sound 
modern education; lacrosse; tennis; bathing. — 
Apply Principal, Miss E. de Putron. 


PENSARN, ABERGELE (Sea and Mountain Air). 
WV OLLART House.— Home Boarding School for 

Girls; qualified staff; individual attention ; 
examinations if desired ; excellent results. —Apply 
Principals. 


READING.—MALVERN HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Pleasant grounds ; pupils 
prepared for examinations. — Principal, Miss 
Helen Lacy. 


NEAR RHYL, NORTH WALES. 
OWTHER College. Beautiful castle in park of 
400 acres: excellent examination results ; large 
staff of graduates and specialists; exceptional 
games facilities, swimming bath; own horses; 

domestic science.—Particulars, Principal. 


ROCHESTER, KENT.—GAD’S HILL PLACE. 
IGH-CLASS Girls’ School; modern education; 
home-like conditions ; health-giving surround- 
ings ; twelve acres grounds ; qualified staff ; moderate 
fees ; formerly the residence of Charles Dickens. 
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RYDE.—BARRINGTON GRANGE. 
HOROUGH modern education; premises face 
sea. Specialities: languages, music, art, prepa- 
ration all exams. Apply prospectus. Principal, 
Miss Mabel Eaton. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, YORKSHIRE. 


HE TOWERS Boarding School.—No day pupils ; 
moderate fees ; full charge of girls from abroad ; 
staff, twenty-four ; two trained nurses ; sound educa- 
tion; public examinations; gymnasium; games; 
swimming; fresh air and happiness key to splendid 
health record.—Views, prospectus, apply Principal. 


SEAFORD.— QUEEN'S PARK HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Overlooking sea and 
near Downs. Entire charge taken if desired. 


SEAFORD.—THE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
built for school ; good playing fields ; 
preparation for examinations ; careful attention 
to health.—Principals, Misses Paine & Witherington. 


SEVENOAKS,KENT.—BRADBOURNE COLLEGE. 

LD-ESTABLISHED ; excellent reputation ; open 

bracing position in popular district; £75 in- 
clusive. Tel. 597 Sevenoaks. 


SHANKLIN, I.W.—UPPER CHINE. 
OUND education ; girls (6-19 years) ; preparation 


all exams.; domestic and secretarial courses 
for elder girls; beautiful premises.—Apply pro- 
spectus. 


SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA. 
T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL.-—- Boarding School 
for 70 girls.— Prospectus from Miss Fuller. 


WAKEFIELD.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


REPARATION for all University examinations; 
art, music, domestic science; boarding-houses 
attached to school. 


WATERLOO. —LIVERPOOL. 


\ ATERLOO Girls’ College Boarding and Day 
School: sound modern education; games; 
very healthy ; entire charge accepted. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—HILL SCHOOL. 
OME School for Girls; London 21 miles; high 
elevation ; good modern education; senior 
and junior houses; pupils prepared for examina- 
tions. Pros. from Principal. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—UPHILL. 


CHOOL for Girls, Totterdown Hall; ideally 
situated country and seaside schcol; thorough 
education to University entrance; large staff: 
many examination successes; happy school life; 
games; gymnastics; sea-bathing: riding; 13 acres 
pleasure grounds and playing fields; personal care. 
—Prospectus from Principal. 
WIMBORNE.—HOLMWOOD PARK. 
girls leaving school; domestic science ; 
music, etc. -- Prospectus, Miss O. 
uller. 


SS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BARTON-ON-SEA, HANTS. 


REPARATORY; two vacancies at 20 guineas; 
individual attention: record of health and 
success.—W. H. Gunter, M.A., Cambridge. 


BELFAST. 


OYAL Academical Institution—Public School 

(600 nom) ; advanced courses in Classics, English 

Subjects, Modern Languages, Mathematics, and 
Science.—See Public Schools’ Year Book. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—_GARTH PLACE. 
School for Boys, Headmaster, 
A. B. Wauton, Scholar of Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


BLETCHLEY.—ELMERS SCHOOL. 


NE hour London ; open, bracing country ; central 
heating: grounds seven acres; fees from £20 
termly. Exams. Oxford Locals and London Matric. 


BRADFORD.—TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

technical training in technological subjects 

textiles).— Write 


(chemistry, dyeing, engineering 


Principal. 


BRIGG, LINCS._GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School ; sound modern education ; 
very healthy position; excellent table ; ng ad 
qualified staff ; competent matron; moderate fees. 
—Apply Housemaster. 


BROMLEY (KENT).—CARN BREA. 
REPARATORY School; eleven miles from 
London ; modern buildings ; extensive playing- 
fields (eighteen acres) ; very healthy situation ; fees 

moderate.—Conrade L. Webb, M.A. (Cantab.). 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL. Public School 
education and boarding conditions at moderate 
fees.—_Apply Headmaster. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
bree Anglian School.—A highly successful Public 
Boarding School for boys; moderate fees — 
Apply Headmaster. 


‘“ HOLMDALE,” CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


REPARATION for School Certificate and Army 
Entrance Examinations. — Principal, Mr. J. 
Tinniswood, M.A. 


NEAR CAMBRIDGE, GREAT CHESTERFORD. 


| ag ee coaching ; experienced tutors ; over 
fifty recent University successes; ideal accom- 
modation ; correspondence courses.—R. Doble, M.A. 


CAMBRIDGE.—PERSE SCHOOL. 
REPARES for Navy, Army and Universities; 
special methods of teaching languages.—Head- 
master, W. H. D. Rouse, Lit.D. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, NEAR WIMBORNE. 
PPLY to Headmaster for full information about 


scholarship examinations held in July. £100 
downwards. 


CHESHAM.—BUCKS. 
Par gg Hill Country House, Chiltern Hills. 
Home Preparatory School for fourteen boys 
who need individual coaching for common entrance 
to public schoois; holiday tuition; entire charge 
if required. 


COLCHESTER.—ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


UDOR Foundation; large modern buildings and 

boarding accommodation; excellent labora- 

tories; swimming bath; wonderful health record. 
Fees very moderate.—Apply Headmaster. 


COLESHILL.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OUND education in healthy county, North 
Warwickshire; moderate fees.— Apply Rev. 
Somerset Bateman. 


COLWYN BAY.—DINGLEWOOD. 


REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 
boarders only.—For prospectus apply Head- 
master. 


CREDITON.—QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
| wo oo Public School ; very low fees ; modern 
boarding accommodation ; good playing fields ; 
leaving scholarships. 
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DERBY.—THURLASTON GRANGE. 


qryere tuition for Universities ; large coun’ 
Se house and grounds; staff of experts. —Rev. W. 
wes. 


INGATESTONE HOUSE SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


ECENTLY re-organized; individ attention; 
near London ; kindergarten brancu just opened, 
—A. G. Mathew, M.A., F.k.C.0O. 


DUNDEE.—ARNHALL COLLEGE. 


— modern education. Boys pet for all 
examinations ; every home comfort ; ideal situa- 
tion.—Apply Principal. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—RYDE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


and Day School for Bovs. Sound 
modern Public School education. — Apply 
Headmaster. 


EASTBOURNE. 


School for Boys. Individual 
attention to health and education ; moderate 
inclusive fees; preparation for examinations. 


EASTBOURNE (NEAR). 


OPEDENE,” Willingdon.— Preparation for 

Universities, Army, &c.; splendid position; 

large grounds; laboratory ; experienced tutors ; 

successful record.—Prospectus on application P. J. 
Ellis, M.A., Oxon. 


EASTBOURN E.—ST. CYPRIAN’S. 


REPARATORY School for Boys; near to sea and 
Downs; fine position ; southern aspect.—Apply 
Headmaster. 


EDINBURGH. 
DINBURGH Institution, Melville Street.—Junior 
and Senior Schools for boys from six to 
eighteen years ; scholarships for University; board- 
ing houses under Cambridge honours graduates; 
first-class playing fields and sports masters. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.—VALLISCOURT. 


RIVATE coaching for all exams.; comfortable 
home; wireless; fecilities for golf, tennis; 
entire charge taken ‘if desired.—P. J. Rust, M.A., 
Frinton-on-Sea, Biltmore, Esplanade. 


GREAT MALVERN. 


ILLSTONE Preparatory School; private swim- 
ming bath ; gymnasium ; playing field of seven 
acres ; rifle range. 


GUERNSEY.—ELIZABETH COLLEGE. 


ag mr School for Boys; many scholarships ; 
boys prepared for Navy, Army, Universities, 
etc. Particulars Headmaster. 


HARROGATE.—NEW COLLEGE. 


RIVATE Boarding School on Public School lines ; 
recognised by Board of Education; large 
gymnasium just erected. 


HASTINGS.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 


REPARATION for the Services and all profes- 

sions. Particularly adapted to the needs of 

boys who have failed in the common entrance 
examination. Fees £150 to £200 p.a. 


HAYWARDS HEATH.—ARDINGLY COLLEGE. 


OODARD Foundation; inclusive fees, £75 to 
£90.—Apply Headmaster. 


HEREFORD.—CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


School ; Fees, £95; close scholarships to 
University O. T. C.; gymnasium; large playing 
fields.—Apply Headmaster. 


HERTFORD.—BENGEO SCHOOL. 


REPARATORY for Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth; one hour London; bracing aunts; 
nine acres. —Apply Headmaster. 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. 


eee GLEBE HOUSE. Preparatory for the Public 
Schools and Dartmouth R.N. College.—Head- 
master, H. C. Barber, M.A., Oxon. 


KENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND. 


A SCHOOL offering unique advantages to boys 
entering professions or commerce. Record 
numbers.— Apply Headmaster. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


OUGHBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ij Founded 1495. Education on Public School 
lines at moderate cost. Leaving exhibitions to 
Universities. 


MANCHESTER. 


ty of Technology ; University degree; 
courses in mechanical, electrical, municipal 
engineering; textile ; chemical technology. Par- 
ticulars from Registrar. 


MARGATE COLLEGE.—KENT. 
ENIOR, Junior and Preparatory ; Engineering 
Section. —Apply Bursar. 
MATLOCK.--RIBER CASTLE. 


for Public Schools and Navy; 
magnificent situation ; sound education; ex- 
cellent health record ; illustrated prospectus. 


MIDHURST.- —GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ECENTLY enlarged; modern accommodation 
for boarders; new laboratories. Tuition and 
boarding fees, £72 12s.—Apply Headmaster. 


MITCHELDEAN.—BRADLEY COURT. 


OLONIAL and Agricultural training, with general 
education; special care backward and delicate 
boys. —lIllustrated prospectus, Secretary. 


NEWPORT (MON.).—GWENT COLLEGE. 


OYS, 7 to 19. President, Viscount Tredegar. 

Grounds 14 acres; elevated position; southern 

aspect; ideal conditions; modern methods; excel- 
lent food; entire charge taken. —Prospectus. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—NEWTON COLLEGE. 


RE prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, R.N. 
Late Entry, Universities ; chapel, swimming 
bath, gymnasium ; O.T.C. 


PARKSTONE, DORSET.—DANE COURT. 


Public Schools and Navy; ages 
7-14; equable climate; small classes; scholar- 
ships ; entire charge. 


PETERSFIELD.—CHURCHER’S COLLEGE. 


ego School for Boys. O.T.C.; nomination 
to military colleges; fine dormitories; fees, 
£70 to £80. Apply Headmaster. 


PYRFORD, WOKING.—DANE COURT. 


REPARATORY School for Boys; modern train- 
ing; specially built; excellent gym.; country. 
—Apply Headmaster. 


PUDSEY, LEEDS.—FULNECK SCHOOL. 


EALTHY open situation: 559 feet up: classical 
and modern; small forms; good laboratories; 
miniature rifle shooting; drill._Apply Headmaster. 
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RAMSGATE.—DUDLEY HOUSE. 
OYS; facing sea; home comforts : Oxford locals ; 


games ; daily drill; moderate fees. 
—J. E. Riordan, L.C.P 


TOTNES, DEVON. 


EDWARD VI GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys; sound 


education ; games; scholarships ; moderate fees. 


RHYGL.—COLET HOUSE. 


School for Boys. Healthy, brac- 
ing climate ; entire charge; specially built for 
purpose.—Apply Headmaster. 


ROCHESTER.—KING’'S SCHOOL. 
LD Public School. Fees £100; historic sur- 
roundings; unsurpassed health record; valuable 
scholarships (see P.S Y.B.). 


SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
OYS prepared for Army, Navy, Universities and 
Commerce. For prospectus and fuller details 
address Headmaster. 


SHREWSBURY.—KINGSLAND GRANGE. 


PPOSITE ‘Shrewsbury Schools.’’ Preparatory 
for Navy Scholarship and entrance to all Public 
Schools.—Apply Headmaster. 


SHROPSHIRE.—WEM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1650. 
OUND education; annual exhibition of £70 for 
three years to Universities ;: healthy situation ; 
fees moderaie.— Apply Headmaster. 


SOUTH SHIELDS,—KEYS SCHOOL. 


OUND education, religious and scientific; over- 
looking cliffs; entire charge if desired.— 
Principal, Dr Rollin. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

YOURSES in Arts, Science, Engineering, Com- 

) merce, Law: Music for University London 
Degrees.—Calendar apply Registrar. 


STAMFORD.—STAMFORD SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School, with moderate fees. For par- 
ticulars see ‘Public Schools Year Book,” or 
apply Headmaster. 


SUSSEX.—HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. 


NCLUSIVE fee, £42 per term ; sons of clergy, £30; 

only compulsory extras, books ; external exami- 

nations—Full particulars P.S.Y B.. or from Head- 
master. 


SUSSEX.—LANCING COLLEGE. 
HOREHAM - BY-SEA.—Inclusive fee, £56 per 
term; scholarship examination in June.— 
Apply Headmaster. 


TAPLOW SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


igi Modern premises; 30 acres; swimming 
bath; gymnasium; Cambridge locals; four 
good meals daily; entire charge ; 72 guineas yearly. 
—N. Hargreaves, M.A. 


TAUNTON.—TAUNTON SCHOOL 


| Spy School for Boys. New science buildings 

recently completed; special facilities for study 
of chemistry, physics, botany, zoology ; boys pre- 
pared for ist M.B. examinations ; open scholarships, 
etc.; holiday home on Devon coast for boys whose 
parents are abroad.—Apply Headmaster. 


TETTENHALL. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFS.—A Public 


School in high and healthy situation; small 
classes and moderate fees ; preparatory department 
attached : full charge of boys from abroad.--Apply 


to Headmaster. 


TEWKESBUKY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


RAMMAR School. — Sound education; good 


accommodation for boarders; inclusive fees 
£21 per term.—Apply Headmaster. 


TRURO.—TRURO COLLEGE. 


A Public Boarding School for boys ; on the Cornish 
Riviera ; moderate fees.—Apply Headmaster. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (NEAR). 


LDWICK. Boarshead.—Boarders only ; ages 7-14 ; 
41. splendid air; beautiful country; inclusive fees. 
—Headmaster, R. D. Jebb, M.A., me. 


WAKEFIELD SCHOOL, YORKS. 


position; extensive grounds; junior depart- 
ment; very moderate inclusive fees. —Apply Head- 
master. 


WALLASEY, CHESHIRE.—‘** ELLERAY.” 
REPARATORY ; Navy, Public Schools; scholar- 


ships, games, physical traiving, individual 
attention; sea air; vacancies boarders; terms 
moderate. 

WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 


UBLIC School; four houses; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates; classical and modern sides ; 
recognized by Army Council; O.T.C.; swimming, 
gymnasium, riding, etc.; strong engineering side 
with workshops, and science school: agricultural 
side for intending colonists; fees, £72-85 per annum ; 
entrance scholarships in July "Apply Secretary, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—PILGRIMS. 
REPARATORY; healthy, bracing; 30 acres.— 
Headmaster, R. Nettell, M.A., late R.N.C. 
Osborne and Dartmouth. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. —CLARENCE SCHOOL. 


REPARATORY.—Two valuable close scholarships 
annually for Canford School; entire charge.— 
Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


WORTHING. 
ROADWATER Hall.— Preparatory; excellent 
playing fields; two scholarship successes last 
year; moderate fees.—Apply Headmaster. 


YORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL. 
NTRANCE Scholarships and Exhibitions re- 
ducing fees to £60; examination held May.— 
For particulars apply Bursar. 


YORKS.—POCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 
NTRANCE Scholarships annually in June, £30- 
£50. Annual school fees, £75—P. C. Sands, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ASHBURTON. 

RAMMAR School (Co-educational). Sound mod- 
ern training; Dartmoor air: accommodation 

100 boarders; three school houses; board, tuition, 
books, from 15 guineas termly.—Apply, Headmaster. 


CARSHALTON.—ELSTREE SCHOOL. 


| gee and Day School; good preparatory 
education ; moderate fees ; entire charge taken 
if desired. 


GREAT MISSENDEN. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, BALLINGER. Girls 
and little Boys. ‘Discovery and training of 
individual gifts for service. 
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HORSHAM. 


Preparatory School.—Home School 
for Girls and Little Boys; entire charge if 
desired; seaside holidays arranged; excellent 


colonial references ; fully qualified staff. 


LYMINSTER, NEarR LITTLEHAMPTON. 


ROOKLAWN.—Happy home school for children 
of gentlemen; near sea, Downs; entire charge. 


OXFORD. 


CHOLAR Gypsy School. Co-educational Home 
School ; new ideals, and open-air life, combined 
with preparation for University. 


PETERSFIELD. 
HITE House Home School. Children from two 
years’ old ; entire charge. including holidays. 
Apply Mrs. Ronald Biggs. 


SOUTHSEA. 


BBOTT’S ‘New Era School”; commerce; 
language; journalism; unique international 
ambitious idealists’ universalists’ research; F.T.S. 
—Apply Rev. H. W. Abbott, 14, Grove Road, Nth. 
Phone Portsmouth 4772. 


WEYMOUTH.—WESTBOURNE SCHOOL. 


he and little boys; real home care; modern 
methods of education under graduated and 
trained mistresses. Kindergarten; gymnasium ; 
sea-bathing. Terms moderate. 


AGRICULTURE 


CIRENCESTER. 


Agricultural College—One year and two 
year courses of instruction in commercial 
farming and estate management. 


NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 


ARPER Adams Agricultural College — Resi- 

dential; private rooms; modern sanitation ; 

farm: dairy; pigs; poultry; eourses thoroughly 
practical. 


MUNDFORD, NORFOLK, 


USTRALIAN FARMS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lynford Hall: with two farms ana one 
thousand acres of land : fully staifed and equipped 
to prepare LVublic School boys with capital to 
migrate to Australia. 


NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 


EALE-HAYNE Agricultural College; model 
farm ; 350 acres; training for farming or ap- 
pointments at home or in the Colonies. 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING 


LEYLAND MOTORS, LIMITED. 


Apprenticeship Courses.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Warden, Dr. H. F. 
Haworth, Wellington House, Leyland, Lancashire. 


DANCING & DRAMATIC ART 


LONDON, S8.W.1. 


LEC MACKENZIE’S School of Modern Ballroom 
Dancing. Lessons daily 10-7. St. James's} 
Palace Hotel, Bury Street, S.W.1. Regent 5500. 


BRISTOL. 


EST OF ENGLAND Academy of Dancing and 
Physical Training, Lansdown Road, Clifton. 
Principals: Miss Eileen Heaven (M.A.O.D.); Captain 
Gunnar Carlson (G.D. Stockholm), All branches 
taken; students trained. Telephone 4788. 


<> 


DEAFNESS & IMPERFECT 
SPEECH 
H. & E. J. MIAUL, 4.0.C.M., stammering tutors 


e to Eton, etc.,and Government schools. Private | 
pupils at 8, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


EAF CHILDREN received for full education 

(by means of speech and lipreading) in private 

residential school.—Apply Principal, Kingsfield 
House, Oxhey, Herts. Phone: Watford 1. 


MUSIC 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, E.C.4. 


OMPLETE musical education. Prospectus free 
to general public.—Write Secretary. 


96, WIMPOLE STREET, W. 1. 


i ager MATTHAY Piano School, open to artists, 
teachers, amateurs and children. Secretary, } 
Marion Cole. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING | 


GREENHITHE. 


H MS. ‘* Worcester’ Nautical College. —Splendid 
e sea training for boys becoming officers in the || 
Merchant Service, R.N. and R.N.R. Established 60° 


house 
L. Me 


IT: 
ete. ; 
ming. 


—Apply Secretary, T.N.N.T.C., 72, Mark Lane,: 


ondon, E.C.3 
PANGBOURNE.—NAUTICAL COLLEGE. 
FFERS special training for sea services. Ap-. 
proved by Admiralty and Board of Trade.— 
Apply Devitt & Moore, 84 Leadenhall Street, London. 


ROCKFERRY, BIRKENHEAD. 


ADET Ship “ Conway,” river Mersey ; for training 
cadets for merchant service ; nominations to 
Royal Naval Cadetships and Royal Naval Reserve.— © 
For prospectus apply Captain, H.M.S. ‘‘ Conway.” 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


GLASGOW.—VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


‘tyre leading to diploma of M.R.C.V.S.—Intend- 
J) ing students should apply for prospectus and 
full particulars. 
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| INENTAL ST. JEAN DE. LUZ.—LA SOLEDAD. } 
RT} CONT N N REPARATION for the Common _ Entrance 
] * Agri s Roches. Up-to-da old; limited number o oarders taken. ar- 
lroom 4 ticulars from the Principal (ex-Harrow master). 
tion; theoretical and practical work ; sports; open- 
oe | — ST. JEAN DE LUZ. 
_ PARIS. ; OLMERS Girls’ Boarding School. — Thorough 
Ry GUI Finishing School for Girls; French French and English education; English games 
y and thoroughly taught; art; riding; comfort.— | mistress; English matron ; large playing fields. 
ifton. Countess Broin, 38 rue Yvette. 
MHE sc u—Day an oarding ; 
boys and girls ; ages five to fourteen ; separate Pisces Girls 
houses; thorough English education; games— | it de Veraye, 
L. McA. Westall, M.A. (Cantab.) or Mrs. Westall. 
ITALY._THE ALASSIO ENGLISH SCHOOL. = 
T Gibts and Boys. Graduate Masters, Mistresses. 
Preparation, Matriculation, Common Entrance, IRST-CLASS Finishing School ; French ; German ; 
ete.; tennis (professional coach); netball; swim- Eurhythmics; family life; winter sports ; best 
ming. Boys’ separate house. references. -Apply Madame Mercier. 
ators 
ivate \ 
ition 
ivate 
field 
4\ URNISHED HOUSE.—Exceedingly well-furnished and well-appointed House in Weald of Kent for 
i long “let.” 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Every possible convenience and comfort.—Apply 
| Owner, 15 Eastbury Road, Watford, Herts. 
free 
ists, | Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and up-to-date-ness 
ary, with the editorial ‘episodes’? in the National Review. —The Times, 
: Wednesday, December 1, 1926. 
4 
Subscription Form 
| TO BE HANDED TO ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT, 
rag OR IF MORE CONVENIENT POST TO— 
160° 
1 | Manager, National Review, 8 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


LEASE send me the NATIONAL RE- 
VIEW (post free to any part of the World) 


Ap- | 
28" ! for one year, commencing with the issue for 
... 1927, for which I enclose 36s. 
/ 

d- 
nd |; Please do not use this form for renewing an 

existing subscription. 
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Established 1809 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE Co., LTD. 


FIRE LIFE -ANNUITIES 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY MOTOR MARINE 


and other classes of insurance 


Total Funds exceed, £33,875,000 Total Income exceeds, £10,052,000 


CHIEF OFFICES 
LONDON : 61 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2. 2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes St. 


By PO to (onstantinople 


A Cruise, September 10, 


from London by the 


RANCHI 


twin-screw, oil-burning, 16,600 tons gross. 


HE “RANCHI'S” cruise in September will tak 
her through seas and into ports famous in classicak 

and modern history. The first stage of the journey 
broken by a day at Gibraltar, will bring her to Naples; 
interest in which city, added to that inspired by heg 
natural beauties, has recently been quickened by the 
projected excavation of lava-buried Herculaneums 
Over ultramarine waters, *twixt Scylla and Charybdis, 
the ship will come to Messina, a new city, arisen beside 
the ruins of the old. Between her calls at € yprus and 
Crete, islands of undying interest, the ‘‘ RANCHI” will 
have ‘give n her guests a day at ‘Athens and two days at 
Constantinople. Homewar ds, a day at Malta, and 
another at Tangier will punctnate the final course of a 
vacied and entertaining month’s holiday. 


Temple of Jupiter, Athens. 
28 DAYS. BERTHS FROM *58 GUINEAS. 
(* Lowest Fares now Available.) 
For Pictorial Handbooks, Berths, and?information, apply :— 


P. & O. CRUISES (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager) 14, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.T. 


At Reduced Summer Return Fares: P.{&i,O\AShort Sea Voyages 


GIBRALTAR. TANGIER. MARSEILLES. EGYPT. PORT SUDAN. 
TANGIER, via Gibraltar. MARSEILLES, via Gibraltar. EGYPT. 
1st Saloon, £18. 1st Saloon, £23. ist Salocn,’ £40. 
2nd Salcon, £13. 2ad Saloon, £16. 2nd Salocn, £28. 


Handbook and on epptication as } above. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


A RESIDENTIAL AND TREATMENT CENTRE 


Every variety of Electrical, Massage, and 
Thermal Treatment; Brine, Turkish, 
Nauheim, and Radiant Heat Baths. 


Telephone 341. 


Resident Physician. 


: 


A 


Lhe Saturday Review 


for 


First-Class Dramatic Criticism 
Essays, Book Reviews and 
Literary Competitions. 


Recent Contributors include : 
Thomas Hardy, O.M. Gerald Gould 
Hilaire Belloc Bernard Shaw 
Ivor Brown Robert Lynd 
Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. R.B.Cunninghame-Graham 
J. C. Squire J. B. Priestley 
H. C. Harwood Edward Shanks 
Humbert Wolfe Martin Armstrong 
Rose Macaulay E. N. da C. Andrade 


Send for a Specimen Copy to: 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 
The Saturday Review, 
9 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


People are talking about the““SATURDAY” 
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SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 
The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity 


The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association is a patriotic body existing 
solely to help and safeguard settlers in South Africa. 


Free training to meet the needs of the individual. Expert and dis- 
interested advice. Applicants must produce evidence that they will have 
capital from £600 available when the time comes to start farming 
on their own. 

Special scheme for Public School Boys, who receive three years’ 


training—one year at an Association Training Farm and two years ~ 
with a South African farmer of repute. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 1820, 
Memorial Settlers’ Association, 199 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


(The Association works in conjunction with the Overseas Settlement Department 
of the Imperial Government.) 
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